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CHARLES VIII. 
T. E Hiſtory of this reign I have compiled 


from Philip de Commines, from the continuer 


of the chronicle of Montrelet, from Paulus E— 


milius who wrote only the beginning of it, and from 
Arnold Ferron, who continued Paulus Emilius in Latin, 


_ brought it down to the end of the reign of Fran- 
cis I. 


Charles VIII, fon of Lewvis XI, had been long con- 


fined by his father to the caſtle of Amboiſe ; and, being 
permitted to ſee no-body but his domeſticks, he had 
ſcarce learnt any thing 2 

diverſions of youth. 

The king his father had always debarred him all 


commerce or correſpondence with the princes and gran- 


dees of the kingdom, leſt he ſhould enter into confe- 
deracies with them, which might one day give him as 
much pain as he had himſelf formerly given his father. 
He would not allow him to be taught the knowledge 
of letters, nor of the Latin tongue, except only theſe 
words, which he made him get by heart: Qui neſcit ſi- 
mulare, neſcit regnare. 
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2 The HisTory of FRANcx. 
_ Charles was but fourteen years old, and without the the 
Jeaſt knowledge of affairs, when Lewis his father died. ſha 
Leruis duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, pre- the 
tended the kingdom required a regent, and that he was wh 
the moſt proper perſon to be choſen. The duke of cip 
i Bourbon, who had the fame pretenſion, maintained that cul 
| the regency could not be given to the duke of Orleans, we 
0 who, not being more than twenty-four years of age, ſel 
N had himſelf occaſion for a tutor. But the ſtates aſſem- lib 
[ bled at Tours, declared that the kingdom had no occa- we 
4 ſion for any regent, and committed the care of the off 
king's perſon to madam Anne of France, the king's ſiſter, the 
if and wife of Peter de Bourbon ſeignor de Beaujeau. Anne ma 
q choſe a number of counſellors, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe of 
i verned the kingdom. They gave the poſt of con- all 
[ able of France to the duke of Bourbon, and ordered the of 
"1 pragmatick ſanction to be obſerved throughout the cla 
1 kingdom. The duke of Orleans, offended at the injury w 
| which he thought he had received, retired from court th: 
; to the duke of Bretagne, and perſuaded him to undertake pe 
a war againſt the king. gi) 
The king's arms, under the conduct of Lewis de la | 
Tremouille, were very ſucceſsful in this war, The en 
f duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange were taken ſe 
F. priſoners at the battle of Saint Aubin, and the duke of 7 
j Bretagne compelled to ſue for Peace, which was granted in 
him upon conditions that were advantageous to France; di 
for a principal article of the treaty was, that the caſtle * 
of Nantes ſhould be put in the king's poſſeſſion: The th 
treaty was ſcarce concluded, when the duke of Bre- to 
tupne died, leaving only two daughters, Anne and 1/a- an 
bella, in the year 1488. | on 
Ane his eldeſt daughter, and heireſs of the dutchy, | 
had been promiſed in marriage, in her father's life- hi 
time, to Maximilian archduke of Auſtria. Allen count 8 
Albert, who commanded for the late duke in the city re 
and caſtle of Nantes, imagined, that, if he could gain at 
the affections of the Bretons by ſome important ſervice, vi 
he might obtain their conſent and aſſiſtance to eſpouſe v 
the princeſs. With this deſign he remonſtrated to he 
them, that the treaty concluded between the king and be 
8 > the 
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CHARLES VIII. 2 


the late duke, was prejudicial to their liberty, and 


ſhameful to them as. a nation; that they would from 
thenceforth be obliged to receive law from the French, 
who being maſters of the capital city, and of the prin- 
cipal fortreſs of Bretagne, would with very little diffi- 
culty ſubje& the reſt of their country; that, if they 
were capable of taking a reſolution worthy of them- 
ſelves, they were yet ſtrong enough to defend their 
liberty; that, if the king ſhould enter Bretagne, they 
were able to repulſe him ; and that, as for himſelf, he 


offered them his perfon to ſerve them in any manner 


they ſhould defire. He moreover promiſed them to 
maintain the city and caſtle of Nantes, the Government 
of which the late duke had entruſted to him, againſt 
all the power of France. Theſe remonſtrances were 
of ſuch effect, that they occaſioned the Bretons to de- 
clare to the king, that they were very deſirous of peace, 
which they earneſtly beſought him to grant them; but 
that they could never think of purchaſing it at the ex- 
pence of their capital city, nor would ever conſent to 
give it up. | 

'The king, being offended at this declaration, again 
entered Bretagne with an army, and after having taken 
ſeveral towns, and made himſelf maſter of a great 
part of the — he demanded the princeſs Anne 
in marriage, and ſent back to Maximilian Margaret his 
daughter. In the mean time the Bretons preſſed Maxi- 
milian to come immediately into Bretagne, and eſpouſe 
the princeſs, and to bring forces with him ſufficient 
to prevent the king from depriving him of his wife, 
and of the territories which ſhe was to bring him in 
marriage. Maximilian nevertheleſs ruined his preten- 
ſions by his ſlowneſs. The king, taking advantage of 
his delay, by dint of money gained the ladies who were 
about the perſon of the princeſs; and theſe ladies in 
return gained him the heart of their miſtreſs; whilſt he 


at the ſame time became maſter of the towns and pro- 


vinces by force of arms. Anne, perſuaded by theſe 
women, who had the greateſt power over her, declared 
herſelf in favour of the king; and, this declaration 
being accompanied by the conſent of John of Chaloxs 

| as. | prince 
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4 The His rORVY of FRANCE. 
prince of Orange, the uncle of Anne, the marriage was 


concluded and celebrated in the year 1489. The death 
of Iſabella of Bretagne happened ſoon afier her ſiſter's 
marriage to the king. | 

The archduke Maximilian, incenſed at theſe two 
affronts which he had received from the king, took up 
arms to do himſelf juſtice, and leagued with the Engliſh; 


who being in France, and having in vain endeavoured 


to ſurprize Boulogne, they repaſſed the ſea without doing 
any thing of conſequence. | Fa | 

The archduke on his ſide took Arras and Saint O- 
mer; but the death of the emperor his father, whom 
he ſucceeded in the empire, recalling him into Germa- 
ny, he concluded a peace with France upon advantage- 
ous terms; for Artois and the earldom of Burgundy were 
reſtored to him; and indeed with great appearance of 


juſtice, ſeeing theſe two provinces had been given as 


a dowry with the princeſs Margaret, from whom the 
king had ſeparated, and had ſent her back to Maximi- 
lian, in the year 1490. 
Whilſt the court was entirely taken up in rejoicings 
for the king's marriage, Ferdinand king of Arragon, 
demanded of him the reſtitution of the county of _ 
fillon, which had been mortgaged to the late king for 
the ſum of 300,000 crowns, and offered to pay down 
that ſum in ready money. The power of Ferdinand 
was ſo great, that it began to give umbrage to the 
court of France : by his marriage with Jſabella, he had 
united the dominions of the crowns of Arragon and 
Caſtile; he had conquered the kingdom of Granada, 


and driven the Moors entirely out of Spain, of which he 


was the ſole maſter (excepting Portugal and Navarre) 


and he therefore aſſumed the title of king of Spain; 


beſides which, he was entire maſter of Szcily. Pope 


Innocent VIII favoured him upon all occaſions, and e- 


ven, in ſeveral letters which he wrote to him, gave him 
the title of Met Chriſtian ; which title the pope would 
have conferred upon him by a bull on purpoſe, had not 
the cardinals oppoſed his deſign, and repreſented that 
this title belonged only to the king of France, and 
could not, without offending him, be given to 1 
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CHARLES VIII. 5 


He therefore contented himſelf with giving him that of 
Catholick, in recompence for the zeal which he had 
ſhewn for the faith by ſubduing the infidels. The 
kings of Spain have ever ſince: borne the title of Moft 
Catholick. | 

Ferdinand was now grown ſo powerful, that the 
king's council did not think proper to augment his 
dominions by the reſtitution of Rowfiilon : they there- 
fore refuſed the $00,000 - crowns, and declared the 
king would keep Rouſſillon. Ferdinand was two artful 
to reſt ſatisfied with this refuſal : he ordered his am- 
baſſador at Paris, who was a Cordelier, named John de 
Mauleon, to try if he could gain the queen's conteflor, 


who was alſo a Cordelier, named Oliver de Maillard. 


Maulean having ſounded: his brother, and finding him 
ſuſceptible of avarice, be offered him a conſiderable 
ſum of money, provided, he could perſuade the queen 
that ſhe was obliged by her duty to God to cauſe 
Rovſſillon to be reſtored to the king of Spain, and by that 
incline the king to the reſtitution. The Cordelier un- 
dertook the atfair, and {ucceeded in it. He raiſed 
ſcruples in the queen's mind, who ſolicited the king ſo 
ſtrongly, that Nouſſillan was reſtored, upon condition 
that the kings Ferdinand and Jſabella (ſo this king and 
queen were called) ſhould never engage in a war a- 
gainſt France, nor thould aſſiſt thoſe againſt whom the 
king might declare war. As the king's deſign was to 
engage Ferdinand faithtully to obſerve this . condition, 
becauſe he meditated the Conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples, he generouſly returned him the 300,000 crowns : 
but this ſo noble a behaviour did not produce its effect; 
for the king of Spain did not keep his word, as we 
ſhall preſently ſe. Ts 

The kingdom of Naples had revolted againſt don 
Alphonſo its king. The cruelties of this prince had fo 


_ exaſperated his ſubjects, that they unanimouſly offered 


their kingdom to Charles VIII, after having in vain 
offered it to Renus of Vaudemont duke of Lorrain. 

Pope Alexander VI, Lewis Sforza, who governed the 
ſtate of Milan, and who hoped ſoon to become its ſo- 
vereign, together with moſt of the other princes of - 
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6 The HISTORY of France. 


Italy, ſolicited the king to undertake this conqueſt ; 
repreſenting to him, that the houſe of A»jou's right to 
the kingdom of Naples was in him ; and 1 it 
he would undertake the expedition, to aſſiſt him with 
all their forces. | 

They did not believe the king was capable of un- 
dertaking this conqueſt himſelf: they imagined, that, 


as his health was extremely weak and infirm, he would 


never expoſe himſelf to ſo many and great fatigues; 
that he would content himſelf with ſending troops into 
Italy under the command of his generals; and that they 


ſhould themſelves be able to diſpoſe both of his troops 


and of thoſe who commanded them. 

The Pope in particular hoped that all things would 
be conducted by his orders, and that he ſhould reap as 
great advantages as the king, from the conqueſt which 
the French troops would make; but things were order- 
ed in a quite different manner. The king being reſolved 
to undertake the expedition himſelf, propoſed it to his 
principle miniſters, who diſapproved it. But Stephen de 
Vers, ſeneſchal of Beaucaire, the king's great chamber- 
lain, and the general Bricamet, who governed him in 
all things, approved it; and, as they would not diſ- 
pleaſe him by diſapproving a thing he had at heart, 
they confirmed him in his reſolution. f 5 

Ihe king therefore prepared for the expedition, and 
in a little time entered Italy with his troops. Antiquity 
can ſhew nothing ſimilar to this expedition; for, to be- 
hold with what readineſs and ſubmiſſion all the towns 
received him, one would have imagined it was a mo- 
narch viſiting the towns and provinces of his domi- 
nions, to receive the homage of his ſubjects: he no- 
where met with the leaſt oppoſition ; he ſcarce preſent- 
ed himſelf before a town, but it opened its gates and 
ſubmitted to him; even ſome did not wait for his pre- 
ſence to ſurrender; Rome and Naples colt him not a 
ſingle foldier. Such a prodigious ſucceſs can be attri- 
buted to nothing but this prince's extraordinary 
fortune. Had the [talians made the leaſt reſiſtance, 
they might eaſily have ſtopped him at his entrance into 
Italy; for he had but few troops, no money pay 

; them, 


CHARLES VII.. 7 
them, and not a man among all thoſe who managed his 
affairs of capacity ſufficient to conduct ſuch an expeditiort 
as this ſucceſsfully. So that, as Philip de Commines ob- 
ferves, though every thing was managed with 7 
imprudence, and though there was not above half the 
force neceſſary for ſo great an enterprize, it neverthe- 
leſs ſucceeded very happily : on which occaſion pope 
Alexander VI was told, that the French arrived with 
wooden fpurs, and chalk in their hands, like harbingers, ta 
mark out their ſeveral abodes, without any further trouble. 

The king, before his departure from France, ſet the 
duke of Orleans at liberty, who had been kept in priſon 
ever ſince the battle of Saint Aubin this favour he 
granted to his ſiſter the dutcheſs of Orleans, wife to that 
3 and he moreover gave him the command of 

is naval forces. 

As ſoon as the king approathed the ftate of the Flo- 
rentines, he was met by Peter de Medicis, who came to 
receive him in the name of the republick, over which 
he in ſome degree governed, by a continuation of that 
power of which his anceſtors had been poſſeſſed. The 
king declared to him, that be infiſted upon having 
the city of Piſa delivered up to him, and alſo three 
others of the ſtate of Florence, as ſecurity for his paſ- 
ſage, and, in caſe of neceflity, for his retreat. Peter 
de Medicis with joy embraced this opportunity of gain- 
ing the king's favour, becauſe he might greatly contri- 
bute towards ſtrengthening his dominion, which was 
not very firmly eſtabliſhed. He put the king in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the towns which he required, and even 
granted him his paſſage through the city of Florence. 

The Florentines, who were impatient of the domini- 
on of Medicis, becauſe they hated him as much as they 
had loved his predeceſſors, when they were inſormed 
of the treaty which he had concluded with the king, 
proſcribed him, and gave permiſſion to the populace 
to plunder and deſtroy his palace, which was one of 
the moſt magnificent in Europe. Peter, upon his arri- 
val at Flerence, finding how his affairs ſtood, with rea- 
fon imagined that his life could not there be in the- 

"WS greateſt. 
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8 The His roRY of FR AN cx. 


greateſt ſecurity; and he therefore diſguiſed himſelf and 
fled to Venice. Ep 

His uncle Co/mo was a man of profound wiſdom and 
extenſive knowledge : he traded to all parts of Europe, 
and by that means gained ſuch vaſt riches as rendered 
him exceeding powerful, He employed this power in 
acquiring friends and creatures, by whoſe aſſiſtance he 


by degrees rendered himſelf maſter of the government 


of the republick. Laurence his ſon ſucceeded him in 
his power, and by his good conduct maintained him- 
ſelf in his father's authority. Peter the ſon of Laurence 
had indeed the fame deſire of governing which his fa- 
ther had had; but he had neither their wiſdom nor 
capacity: he rendered himſelf odious to the Florentines 
by his behaviour, in publickly affeQing the title of 
ſovereign, which his anceſtors had never taken, but 
had contented themſelves with being ſo, without the 
name. | 

The Florentines, incenſed at the treaty which Peter 


| of Medicis had concluded with the king, declared him 


an enemy to the republick, confiſcated his vaſt riches, 
and baniſhed him for ever: and, that the king might 
not take offence at their behaviour in this reſpect, 
they declared, that they had condemned him, not for 
Having ſurrendered their towns to the king, but for 


having given them in his own private name, inſtead 


of doing it in the name of the republick, as he had 
been ordered. 
Lewis Sforza, who had conſtantly accompanied the 
king ſince his entrance into 1taly, hoped, that, aſter 
the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, he would give 
him ſome of the towns of the ſtate of Florence ; but, 
the king having explained himſelf thereupon, and hav- 
ing given him to underſtand that his intention was to 
keep them himſelf, Lewis in diſcontent retired to Mi- 
lan, and aſſumed the title of duke, uſurping the go- 
vernment of that ftate, in prejudice to the right of the 
ſon of duke Jobn Galeas, who was lately dead. To give 
a clearer idea of this event, it is neceſſary to take a 
ſhort review of the hiſtory of Milan. 


After 
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CHARLES VIII. 9 
After the death of duke . Philip-Mary. Galeas, who 
left no lawful iſſue, male nor female, the Milaneſe re- 
aſſumed its liberty, and reeſtabliſned the ancient form 
of their — notwithſtanding that dutchy by 
right of ſucceſſion belonged to Charles duke of Orleans, 
ſon of Valentine, the ſiſter and heireſs of re c 
the laſt duke. They did not long preſerve this liberty : 
for Francis Sforza, the greateſt commander of his time, 
having married Blanche Galeas, natural daughter of duke 
Philip=Mary, he ſeized upon the dutchy, and was at 
laſt acknowledged its ſovereign. Francis was. ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon. John, whom he cauſed to take the name 
of Galeas, that he might gain that veneration and obe- 
dience which the people had always preſerved for the 
princes of that name, the race of whom was extinct 
in the perſon of the laſt duke. 455 
Jobn Galeas having by his oppreſſions and debauche- 
ries, render d himſelf odious to his ſubjects, he was aſ- 
ſaſſinated in the metropolitan church at Milan upon 
a ſolemn feaſt-day. Jobn Galeas his ſon was under the 
' tuition of Lewis Sforza his great uncle, who kept him 
conſtantly confined in the caſtle of Pavia, under pre- 
tence that the weakneſs of his underſtanding rendered 
him incapable of the government. In this caſtle he 
lived, and at laſt died, either a natural death or by poi- 
ſon, and left one fon; in prejudice of whoſe right 
Lewis Sforza got himſelf acknowledged duke of Mi- 
lan, and aſſumed that title. It was ſoon after he heard 
of the death of John Galeas, that he quitted the king's 
ſervice, and went to Milan. | 
In the mean time the king traverſed 1taly rather like 
a prince triumphing after victory, than like a general 
who had enemies to engage. He entered Piſa, after 
his troops had taken poſſeſſion of it, and placed a gar- 
riſon therein. The inhabitants had been ſubjected to 
the Florentines. by force, and were impatient of their 
dominion : they beſought the king to free them from 
their ſubjection, and to reſtore them to liberty. Charles, 
without reflecting much upon the conſequences, grant- 
ed their requeſt. They 1mmediately pulled down a 
marble lion elevated ape a high column, which my 
5 t 
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the enſign of the dominion of Florence over the Piſans, 
becauſe the Florentines had at this time à lion in their 
arms; and in its place the Piſans placed an equeſtrian” 


ſtatue of the king, trampling upon a lion. We ſhall 


hereafter ſee how they ſerved the king as they had done 
the lion, pulling down his ſtatue, and putting it under 
the feet of that of the emperor Maximilian. 5 
The king entered Florence at the head of his troops, 
armed cap a pee, and his lance couched; and he there- 
fore pretended the city belonged to him by right of 
conqueſt: he was for placing a garriſon in it, and ap- 
pointing French magiſtrates and other officers : - but he 
was at laſt ſoftened by the prayers' and ſubmiſſions' of 
the Florentines, and concluded a treaty with them, by 
which he reſtored them the ſovereignty of their city, 
and promiſed alſo to reſtore their other towns after the 
conqueſt of Naples, or at his return to France. The 
Florentines on their part put their republick under the 
king's proteCtion, obliged themſelves to pay 120,000 
ducats, and to reſtore Peter de Medicis to all his poſſeſ- 
ſions ; the decree of whoſe baniſhment was alſo repeal- 
ed. Aſter this the king marched towards Rome. The 
pope, alarmed at this, cauſed Ferdinand king of Naples 
to enter the city with forces to prevent the king's en- 
trance; but Ferdinand, not daring to wait his arrival, 
retired in the night, and abandoned both the pope and 
the city: *tis ſaid his flight was occaſioned by his aſto- 
niſhment at an ill-boding accident, which was, that 
the walls of the city fell down of themſelves on that 
ſide by which the king was to enter. 'The pope, be- 
ing thus abandoned, retired into the caftle of Saint 
Angelo, and prayed the king, by ſome cardinals which 
he ſent to him, to enter Rome as a friend, and not as 
an enemy. The king entered it in the ſame manner 
he had done all the other towns, armed cap a pee, at 
the head of his troops. In Rome he exerciſed ſeveral 
acts of ſovereignty; he beſtowed favours upon ſeveral 


Romans, and pardoned the crimes of others; and ſome. 


alſo, who were guilty of ſedition, he cauſed to be 
hanged. - Twenty of the moſt conſiderable cardinals 


of ine ſacred college went to him, and ſollicited him 


to 


ns, to attack the caſtle of Saint Angelo, take the pope priſo-- 


EIT. ner, have him brought to a tryal, and a new pope 
an' elected in his place. 
all They accuſed him of having purchaſed the pontifi- 
cate (which indeed was true); otherwiſe, a man fo vi- 
ler cious and abandoned as Roderick Borgai had never been 
6 elected: this was the name of Alexander VI, Who, 
ud though trained up from his moſt tender infancy in the 
e- eccleſiaſtical life, and even raiſed to the papal chair, 
of had nevertheleſs ſeveral baſtards, the ſhame of which, as 
di well as of the other irregularities of his life, he did not- 
* ſo much as endeavour to conceal. They alſo accuſed 
of him of ſeveral other crimes which he had committed 
5 ſince his elevation to the pontificate. The king could: 
7 not reſolve to come to this extremity with him. The 
_ pope, fearing he ſhould be forced, in caſe the caſtle 
E was attacked, made propoſals for an accommodation, 
ad which were accepted: he obliged himfelf to put the 
, king in. poſſeſſion of four cities. of the eecleſiaſtical 
$i ſtate, viz. Terracina, Civita-Vecchia, Viterbo, and Spo- 
5 letta. As to Viterbo, the king was already maſter of 
i it. The pope alſo promiſed to deliver into his cuſto- 
F dy Zizima, brother of Bajazet emperor of the Turks. 


Zizima had retired to Rhodes, flying the perſccution of 
his brother, after the loſs of a battle. The grand 
maſter of Rhodes had ſent him into France; from whence 
he had been tranſported to Rome, where the. Pope kept 
him priſoner, and had him ſtrictly guarded, in conſi- 
deration of 60, ooo ducats, which the Grand Seignor 
paid him annually, to engage him not to let his ꝓro- 
ther eſcape. 

The king was deſirous to have Zizima in his power; - 
4 becauſe, being reſolved to turn his arms againſt the 
43 Turks after the expedition of Naples, he hoped that the 
perſon of this prince would be of ſervice to him in his 
deſign. The Pope delivered him into his cuſtody ; but 
he firſt. gave him a ſlow poiſon, of which he ſome 
time after died. This wicked action he committed at 
the ſollicitation of the Grand Seignor, with whom he 
had a particular connection, and who for the death of 
ZLizima had promiſed. him 300,000 ducats. = 8 

ö truth 
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truth of this behaviour of the pope's is atteſted b 
ſeveral letters which Bajazet wrote to him, and which 
are printed at the end of Philip de Commines's hiſtory. 
In them we have a full view of this pope's falſhood 
and treachery, his confederacy with the Turk, and the 
care which he took to inform him of the deſign which 
the king had of turning his arms againſt Greece after 
the conqueſt of Naples. But at that time there was no 
1 of his horrid treachery and deceit. 

he pope quitted the caſtle of Saint Angelo, and 
went to ſee the king, who received him by making 
(theſe are Philip de Commines's own words) a moſt pro- 
found and filial obedience. Guiaccardine, a cotempora- 
ry hiſtorian, ſays, he proſtrated himſelf before the pope, 
kiſſed his feet, then roſe up, and faluted him face to 
face. The next day the king aſſiſted at the maſs per- 
formed by the pope, and — him with water to 
waſh. The pope, that he might tranſmit to poſterity 
a memorial of theſe two actions, which ſhewed the 
ſubmiſſion of ſo great a king to the holy ſee, cauſed 
them to be painted in the gallery of the caſtle of Saint 
Angelo. He created two cardinals at the king's requeſt ; 
which were general Briſſonnet biſhop of Saint Malo and 
Philip of Luxembourg bithop of Mans. 

In the mean time the king of Naples, ſeeing the king's 
forces ready to fall upon him, imagined, that, to pre- 
vent the Neapolitans being unfaithful to him, he could 
not do better than to cede the crown to Ferdinand his 
fon, who had given them no cauſe to hate him. He 
accordingly cauſed Ferdinand to be crowned king of 
Naples, and then retired into Sicily. Nevertheleſs, this 
change of king did not in the leaſt change the minds 
of the Neapolitans.. They ſent deputies to the king 
of France, to aſſure him that they were ready to ſub- 
mit to him. 

The king ſent Peter de Rohan marſhal de Gib, and the 
conſtable of Beucaire, with ſome troops, to Naples, in 
order to make a proper diſpoſition there for his recep- 
tion: and he ſoon after followed them himſelf, receiv- 
ing the ſubmiſſions of the towns in his way, which all 
without the leaft heſitation ſurrendered to him. 


Ferdinand, 
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Ferdinand, finding himſelf univerſally abandoned, 
and even that the meaneſt of the people were ſuffered 
to plunder his palace, retired to his father in Sicily, 
leaving in the new caſtle the marquis de Peſcaire, who 
after a few cannot ſhot ſurrenderd: after which, the 
other, which was calld the Egg-caftle, and was com- 
manded by the former, was obliged alſo to ſurrender. 
After this the king enter'd the city of Naples in triumph, 
and was crowned there, in the year 1494. | 

Hiſtorians take notice of two great faults in the be- 
haviour of the French when in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Naples: the firſt, that, inſtead of beſtowing the 
offices and employments upon men of merit and na- 
tives of the country, the king's favourites fold them te 
perſons, who, either from their want of merit, or from 
their ignorance, were unworthy or incapable of them; 
the ſecond, that, when in poſſeſſion of Naples, they 
ſpent their time in diverſions and entertainments, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to reduce the more diſtant towns 
of Calabria, into which the Arragonian troops had re- 
tired: and the loſs of this kingdom was in the end 
owing to this neglect. 

The king was young; he loved his pleaſure; and 
(as Philip de Commines frequently ſays) thoſe about him 
were unable to manage ſuch great affairs. Commines 
was at that time the king's ambaſſador at Venice, at 
which place a league was formed between all the po- 
tentates of [taly againſt France. The PO was the 
prongs: author of this league: he ſo ſtrongly ſo- 
icited thoſe princes who were able to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs which the king made in 1taly, that at laſt, the 
ambaſſadors of the emperor, the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Milan, being, together with the pope's legat, 
aſſembled at Venice, they concluded a confederacy a- 
gainſt the king. 

Philip de Commines diſcovered this negotiation before 
it was finiſhed ; but, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
which he made to the ſenate and the ambaſſadors, he 
was not able to prevent it. He ſent advice of it to 
the king, who had taken a reſolution of returning into 
France, and was even upon the road, having left the 

govern- 
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government of the kingdom of Naples to Gilbert de 
Baurbon ſeignor de Montſpenfier, of whom Philip de Com- 
mines ſpeaks in the following terms: He was a cou- 
C rageous prince, and handſome in his perſon ; but he 
« never roſe from his bed till noon: and then for his 
« wiſdom, it was ſuch as did not render him at all ca- 
« pable of conducting affairs that required prudence 
« and judgment.” 

The king paſſing throngh Rome upon his return, the 
pope, inſtead of waiting for him there, fled to Orwiet- 


ta. Philip de Commines having been with the king, and 


having warned him to be upon his guard, the king in 
a jeſting manner aſked him, whether the republick of 
Venice deſigned to meet him? Commines replied, that the 
republick would certainly ſend 40000 men to meet 
him, and that he would very foon ſee them. Never- 
theleſs, ſo far was what he faid from being believed, 
that he was laughed at for ſpeaking fo ſeriouſly of a 
thing that appeared fo very improbable ; for the court 
of the king was compoſed almoſt entirely of young 
men, who imagined there was nobody in the world 
capable of making war but themſelves. | 

The deſign of the leagued princes was, to prevent 
the king's return into France, to defeat him, and oblige 
him to abandon all that he had taken in Italy. This 
deſign was eaſy to be executed; for the king had but 


8000 men with him, and the enemy were upwards of 


40000. The king's fafety was entirely owing to the 
flowneſs of the Yenetians, who were long deliberating 
upon the number of men they ſhould arm ; for by this 
delay he got through all the paſſes, where if the ene- 
my had met him- with only half their number, they 
might have defeated him, particularly in the Appennine 
mountains. The Switzers got the cannon through, by 
mere ſtrength of arm, drawing and even carrying it 
themſelves in ſuch places, where the horſes were of no 
ſervice, on account of the ſtones and rocks. 1 
When the king was arrived at the extremity of the 
mountains, he was informed that the army of the ene- 
my waited for him in the plain: aſtoniſhed at this, he 
remained hve days in the valley of Pontreme, which is 
| in 
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in the ſtate of Genoa, without knowing what to deter- 
mine. At laſt it was reſolved, that a paſſage ſhould 
be endeavoured to be opened by force: there was no- 
thing elſe to be done; they muſt either force their paſ- 
ſage through the enemy, or die with hunger in the 
mountains. The king therefore detached the marſhat 
de Git with the van-guard, and followed three days 


atſter himſelf. The marſhal having diſcovered the ene- 
my on the third day, he encamped in the village of 


Fournove in the Parmeſan, and there waited for the King. 
The enemy might have forced him in his camp, and 
put his troops to the ſword; but they were afraid, left, 


by attacking him, they ſhould oblige the king to return 


back: their deſign was at once to ſurround the king 
and all his army, that fo none of them might eſcape ; 
ſo certain were they of gaining the victory. The king, 
having joined the marſhal, advanced forward, with a 
reſolution to charge the. enemy, if they oppoſed his 
paſſage. ' Being come within fight of them, and find- 
ing they were ranged in order of battle, he eharged 
them ſo vigorouſly, that they were put in diſorder and 
confuſion. The tale laſted but a quarter of an hour; 
nevertheleſs, the enemy loſt 3000 men; and the reſt 
of them were ſeized with ſuch a panick, that the- mar- 
quis of Mantua, and Francis de Gonzagues, general of 
the Venetians, were not able to rally them. This bat- 
tle was fought the 6th or 7th of Fuly 1495. 
The day after the battle the king marched towards 
Aft, a town which belonged to him in Piedmont, and 


| arrived there in nine days; having been followed all 
the way by the enemy, who had rallied, but dared 


not to attack him. Not having been able, therefore, 
to prevent the king's retreat, they beſieged Movarre, 
in which was the duke of Orleans with 7000 men. This 
prince, to whom the dutchy of Milan by right of ſuc- 
ceſſion belonged, had attacked and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Novarre, while the king was at Naples, having 
obtained his permiſſion to undertake the conqueſt of 
the Mzlaneſe. His garrifon and military ſtores were 
ſufficient to maintain a ſiege for a conſiderable time 
but he was in great want of proviſions, 


* The 
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The king, not being ſtrong enough to attack ſo great 


an army, and compel them to raiſe the ſiege, gave ear 


to the propoſals which were offered by the duke of 


Milan for a peace; and it was concluded, upon con- 


dition that the duke ſhould, have Nowarre, and that, 
whenever the king ſhould pleaſe to come into taly, the 
duke ſhould permit his paſſage, and ſhould ſerve him 
with his troops againſt all his enemies. The Venetian 
were alſo compriſed in this treaty: nevertheleſs, they 
remained two months irreſolute, whether they ſhould 
come into it or not. When the peace was concluded, 
and the Town of Novarre ſurrendered, a reinforcement, 
of 20000 Switzers arrived in the king's camp. 
All the young nobles of the court, particularly the 
duke of Orleans, were for attacking the enemy, with-. 
out paying any regard to the treaty. , But the coun- 
ſels of John of Chalons prince of Orange prevented the 
king from being determined by their ſentiments. The. 
prince of Orange repreſented to him, that, beſides the. 
diſnonour of violating a treaty he had ſolemnly con- 
cluded, and the danger of attacking a powerful army, 
advantageouſly encamped, and well provided with am- 
munition and proviſions, it was alſo evident, that the 
Swwitzers were double the number of the French, and 
would conſequently, ſhould a battle be gained, attri- 
bute the Victory to themſelves, and make ſuch advan- 
tage of it as they ſhould think proper; and that means 
ſhould rather be found to ſeparate the enemy, than ſuf- 
fer them to remain together in ſo large a body. For 
theſe reaſons, therefore, it was reſolved, that the treaty 

ſhould be obſerved. | 
The Swztzers, being diſcontent with this proceeding, 
reſolyed among themſelves to ſeize upon the king's per- 
ſon, and the chief nobles of his court, in order to gain 
a conſiderable ranſom for them: but the king, being 
informed of it, ſecretly withdrew from the army, and 
retired to Tren, a town of Montferret, where he remain- 
ed in fatety. From thence he croſſed the Alps to H- 
ons. Two months after his arrival in that city the 
dauphin died. The city of Lyons being extremely a- 
greeable to the king, he ſtaid there a conſiderable * me. 
| | | hile 
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While he remained here, and was entirely engaged in 
his pleaſures and Diverſions, Ferdinand king of Arra- 
gen repaſſed from Sicily into Italy, and, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Pope and the Venetian, reconquered the whole 
1 of Naples. 

ith regard to the towns of the Florentines, the per- 
ſons to whom the king had. entruſted the government of 
them ſold them to the Piſans and Genoeſe : and this they 
did, upon obſerving, that the management of the affairs 
of France was neglected, or rather abandoned, in ſuch 
2 manner, that it ſeemed very improbable they would 
take any notice of ſo criminal an action. 

About two years after the loſs of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, the king took a reſolution to reconquer it, at the 
_ ſolicitation of the Florentines, who promiſed him great 
aſſiſtance, in hopes that he would reftore them their 


towns. The Switzers offered to furniſh him with 


troops for this expedition, and all the nobility ſeemed 
to approve it. The king therefore cauſed the neceſſa- 
ry preparations to be made; but, his health not per- 
mitting him to undertake ſuch a journey, he gave 
the command of the expedition to the duke of Orleans. 
The greateſt part of the troops were aſſembled at A/, 
which had been appointed for their rendezvous; and 
nothing was wanting, except the preſence of the duke 
of Orleans, to enter the kingdom of Naples : but this 
prince, who was the preſumptive heir to the crown, be- 
cauſe the king had no children, was deſirous to ſtay 
and fee the event of the king's ſickneſs : he therefore 
deferred his departure under various pretences, till at 
laſt the king died of an apoplexy at Amboi/e, in the year 
1497, in the twenty-ſeventh year of his age. Philip de 
Commines ſays, that FJerom;Savonarole, a Dominican, had 
foretold the deaths both ofthe king and dauphin. 
This eccleſiaſtick was in great reputation for his 
learning and the ſanctity of his life: he preached with 
great zeal at Florence againſt the diſorderly lives of the 
dignified clergy, particularly againſt thoſe conſtituted 
by the Pope: he publickly foretold the king's coming 
into /zaly ; and, when all were poſitive in * 
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that the king would not undertake this expedition 


himſelf, but would ſend his troops to Naples under 


the command of his generals, Savonarole conſtant! 
maintained in his ſermons that he would come himſelf ; 
that he was ſent by God to chaſtiſe the tyrants of Italy, 
and reform the church with the ſword ; and that no- 
thing would be able to withſtand him; but that, if he 
did not execute all the things for which he was ſent, 
he would be ſeverely puniſhed. Philip de Commines, at 
his return from Venice, ſaw this. monk at Florence, and 
talked with him concerning the league concluded at 
Venice againſt the king, of which this religious ſeemed 
to be perfectly well acquainted, as if he had been a 
party concerned or employed in it. He atſured Philip 
de Commines, that, notwitſtanding this league, the king 
would return into France without the leaſt obitruction, 
and that his enemies would not oppoſe his paſſage but 
to their own ſhame ; but that God, incenſed at his not 
having reformed the church, as he had deſigned he 
ſhould, had pronounced a terrible ſentenee againſt him, 
which would very ſpeedily be executed. Commiues 
having preſſed him to ſpeak more openly, he refuſed- 
to explain himſelf in a clearer manner: nevertheleſs, 
from what he faid, there was reaſon to think the ſen- 
tence regarded the perſon: of the king and thoſe of his 
children. Two months after the king's arrival at H- 
025 the dauphin his fon died, and his death was follow- 
ed by thoſe of the king's two other children. 

After vhefe afflictions, Sawonarole frequently wrote to 
the king (Philip de Commines aſſures us he had his let- 
ters,) and told him, that if he did not return into /taly 
and reform the church, God would puniſh him in his. 
own perſon. As this religious continued to preach 
againſt the tyrants of Italy, by which he more particu- 
larly meant the pope and the duke of Milan, theſe two 


potentates obtained of the Florentines, by a promiſe that 


Piſa and the reſt of their towns ſhould be reſtored to 
them, that Savonarole ſhould be delivered up to juſtice. 
He was tried for ſedition, and as an impoſtor, for pre- 


tending to be a. prophet; and was condemned and: 


burnt, together with two. other religious of his order, 
WhO 
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who ſtood up in his defence, and maintained that he 
was a man of the greateſt virtue, piety, and ſincerity. 
His death and that of the king happened nearly at the 
ſame time. He had foretold the extinction of the houſe 
of Medicis after the ſeventh generation. 

There never.was a prince more remarkable for mild- 
neſs and affability to all perſons than Charles VIII. 
This elogy is beſtowed on him by Philip de Commines, 
who moreover ſays, that he never in his liſe ſaid a diſ- 
obliging thing to any one. Commines, nevertheleſs, 
had been ill treated under his reign; for he had 
been kept eight months. confined in one of Lewis 


XIth's iron cages: this he tells us himſelf; but he ex- 


euſes the king upon account of his youth, and the ma- 
lice of his favourites: and Commines is greatly to be 
commended for having conceived fo little chagrin or 
reſentment at ſuch unworthy and diſhonourable treat- 
ment. 
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Surnamed the Father of his People. 


T EMW1S of Yahis, duke of Orleans, was lineally de- 
ſcended from Charles V, ſurnamed the Sage. Le- 
ewis of Orleans, his uncle, was Charles Vth's ſon. Thus, 
Charles VIII dying without children, the crown belong- 
ed to him by right of ſucceſſion. 
He was ſurnamed the father of his people, becauſe he 
had a real love for them, becauſe he freed them from 
the greateſt part of the taxes with which they had been 
loaded under the reign of Leauis XI, and becauſe he ne- 
ver raiſed great ſums, though he had very conſiderable 
wars to maintain. 

He had been ill uſed under the preceding reign ; and 
At ſeem'd probable he would take vengeance for the in- 
juries he had received from the miniſters and favourites; 
nevertheleſs, he anſwered thoſe who ſpoke to him upon 


this head, that it was unworthy of the king to re- 


venge the injuries done to the duke of Orleans. He 
ordered 
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ordered a lift to be taken of all who had places under 
his predeceſſor, and put a croſs againſt the names of thoſe 
who had offended him. This filled them with terrible 
apprehenſions; but he diſpelled their fears, by ſaying, 
that, as the croſs was the ſign of Chriſtianity, it there- 
fore ſignified, that, like a good Chriſtian he freely for- 
gave his enemies. 618 | 

He had been obliged contrary to his inclination, to- 
eſpouſe Jane of France, ſiſter of Charles VIII. Jane 
was a princeſs of the moſt exemplary virtue;; but her 
perſonal imperfections were ſuch as rendered her ex- 
tremely difagreeable ; for which reaſon Lewis imagined 
he might demand the diſſolution of a marriage, to 
which he had not conſented, but through fear of of- 
fending the late king. | | 
- He had fought in marriage Anne of Bretagne, before 
ſhe eſpouſed Charles VIII, and had the happineſs: to. 
pleaſe that princeſs; it was even ſaid, that he was ftill 
not diſagreeable to her; and, as this princeſs brought 
the dutchy of Bretagne to whoever ſhould eſpouſe her, 
both inclination and intereſt prompted him to this new 
marriage. He therefore demanded of the pope the diſ- 
ſolution of his marriage with Jane of France; and the 

pe, deſiring to oblige him, for reaſons which we ſhall 

ercafter ſee, ordered the affair to be examined and 
adjudged by the cardinal of Luxembourg biſhop of Mans, 
and Lewis d Amboiſe biſhop of Alby ; who declared, that, 
. the marriage having been forced, it was void, and the 
' parties were free to marry again. The princeſs 
Jane retired into the dutchy of Berry, which the king 
gave her, and was fo far from complaining, that ſhe ex- 
preſſed great joy at the advantages which the king 
would gain by eſpouſing queen Anne of Bretagne; which 
marriage was ſolemnized in the year 1499. 

As pope Alexander VI and his fon were both greatly 
concerned in the affairs which happened under this 
reign, it will be proper to give a ſhort hiſtory of them. 
When Roderick Borgia was raiſed to the pontificate by 
the name of Alexander VI, he had three natural chil- 
dren, two ſons and one daughter. The eldeſt of = 
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ſons was Czſar Borgia, to whom he gave the cardinal's 
hat. The ſecond was John Borgia, whom he deſigned 
to render maſter of Itah; but, the cardinal having con- 
ceived a mortal hatred and jealouſy of his brother, he 
at laſt cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated in the night, and 
his body to be thrown into the Tyber ; after which he 
quitted his cardinalſhip, and embraced the military 
life. The pope demanded for him in marriage the 
daughter of Frederick king of Naples, nephew and ſuc- 
ceſſor to Ferdinand, and the principality of Tarente. 
Frederick not approving of this propoſal, the pope was 
ſo incenſed againſt him, that he reſolved to draw the 
arms of France into 1taly, to be revenged of the king of 
Naples. | | 

This was the reaſon of his entering into ſo ſtrict a 
friendſhip with Lewis XII, of his fo readily embracing 
the opportunity of obliging him by the diffolution of 
his marriage, and of his ſending him a diſpenſation for 
a ſecond marriage by his ſon Cz/ar Borgia. The king 
received Cæſar Borgia in a very magnificent manner, 
married him to the daughter of Allen d Albert, a very rich 
heireſs, and gave him the city of Valence in Dauphiny, to 
poſſeſs it during his life with the title of dutchy ; from 
whence he was called duke of Valentinois. As his deſires 
were unbounded, and his hopes exceeding great, he took. 
this device; aut Ceſar, aut nihil. At his return into 1taly 
the king furniſhed him with troops, with which he at- 
tacked the Ur/ins, who were enemies of his houſe, took 
ſeveral of their towns in /taly, and freed others of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate from the power of the Yenetians, Flo- 
rentines, and the king of Naples. Though the death 
of this prince, and that of the pope, did not happen till 
about the middle of the reign of Lewis XII, I ſhall, ne- 
vertheleſs, relate them here, that their hiſtory may not 
be interrupted. 

Alexander VI, not having ſufficient to ſupport himſelf 
and his fon in their extravagancies, reſolved to poiſon 
the richeſt prelates of his court (who all hated him) 
and enrich himſelf with their ſpoils ; but the Almighty 


cauſed the effect of this wicked deſign to fall upon his 
own head, | 
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One day, being to ſup, together with ſeveral other 
cardinals, at the houſe of cardinal Adrian de Cornette, 
he cauſed ſome poiſoned wine to be ſent to this cardi- 
nal's, with deſign to make him and ſome others drink 
of it. The bottles were committed to the care of a 
valet, with orders that no one ſhould taſte it. 

The pope and the duke 4% Valentinois being come 
firſt, and being very thirſty from the intenſe heat of the 
ſeaſon, they atked for ſomething to drink. The valet, 
who had the care of the poiſoned bottles, imagined, 
that, as ſo ſtrict a charge had been given him, this wine 
muſt certainly be. reſerved for the pope ; and there- 


fore he filled out ſome to him and his fon. It was not 


long before they felt the effects of the poiſon. - The 
pope was taken ill immediately, and died the enſuing 
night, in the year 1503, to the very great ſatisfaction 
of the Romans. The duke de Valentinois, being young 
and robuſt, did not die; but he was ſo dangerouſly ill, as 
to be unable to exert himſelt for the election of a pope, 
from whom he might hope for protection. Cardinal 
Julian, an enemy of his houſe being elected to the pon- 
tificate by the name of Julius II, the Vins and all the 
enemies of Borgia united, and compelled him to leave 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. He retired to Gonſalvo de Cor- 
deva at Naples, of which he was governor for the king 
of Spain. France was now no more an aſylum for 
him, becauſe he had moſt ungratefully quitted the 
king's intereſts, and eſpouſed thoſe of Spain, which oc- 
caſioned the king to revoke his donation of the Valen- 
tinois. Gonſalvo gave him a favourable reception; but 
he ſoon after ſent him priſoner into Spain, upon a ſuſ- 
poicion of ſome treachery. He eſcaped out of priſon, 
and in his. paſſage through Nawarre towards France, 
was killed by ſome perſons to whom he was unknown. 

About the ſame time died alſo Lucretia his ſiſter, up- 
on whom was wrote the following epitaph, either by 
Pontanus or SannaZer. 


Hoc jacet in tumulo Lucretia nomine, ſed re 
Thais, Alexandri filia, ſponſa, nurus. 
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Lewis XII was very deſirous to recover the dutchy 
of Milan, which belonged to him by right of ſucceſſion, 
he being the grandſon of Valentine, ſiſter to the laſt 
lawful duke of Milan. He made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for the aſſertion of this right: but it was firſt 
requiſite to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace with the archduke 
Philip, ſon of the emperor Maximilian and Mary of 
Burgundy. Philip reſuſed to pay the king homage for 
the earldoms of Flanders and Artois, becauſe the king 
withheld from him the dutchy of Burgundy ; and he 
moreover reſolved to take up arms, and do himſelf juſ- 
tice. 

The king, on his fide, was reſolved to compel him 
by force to pay the homage which he owed him ; but 
as the league, which the Venetians had concluded with 
the king againſt the duke of Milan, obliged him to 
take other meaſures, he propoſed an accommodation 
to the archduke, by ſubmitting their pretenſions upon 
Burgundy to the determination of the parliament, and 


to abide by its decree. The archduke agreed to this 


propoſal, and conſented to pay the king homage for 
the territories which he held. from the crown. Guy de 
Rechefort, chancellor of France, omen this homage at 
Arras in the king's name. The archduke performed 
it with the ſame reſpect and the ſame marks of ſubmiſſi- 
on, as though it had been to the king himſelf. A very 
particular account of this homage may be ſeen in the 
hiſtory of Dupleix. 

The king ſoon after went to Hens, which was the 
rendezvous for his troops. Having reviewed them, and 
found that they amounted to 30000 men, he ordered 
them to march towerds the Milaneſe, unden the com- 
mand of Lewis de Luxembourg count de Ligny, who, for 
lieutenants general, had under him Stuart ſeignor 4 
Aubigny, and John James Trivulce, a Milaneſe officer of 
great experience: the count % Ligm, who was ex- 
tremely young, had orders to do nothing without their 
advice. | 

The French troops on one ſide, and the Venetians on 
the other, made ſuch a great progreſs, that all the 
towns of the Milaneſe were taken in a ſhort time, ex- 
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cept Milan; and it was not long before this alſo was 
abandoned by Lewis Sforza, who fearing to fall into 
the hands of his enemies, privately quitted Milan, and 
retired, with his treaſures and children, to the em- 
peror Maximilian. The inhabitants being thus aban- 


doned, opened their gates to the French troops, who 


took poſſeſſion of the city. The king, having received 
advice of theſe conqueſts, quitted Lyons, went to Milan, 
and made his entry into that city with great magni- 
ficence. The caſtle of Milan ſtill held out; and, as it 
was very ſtrong, the king thought it more prudent to 
gain the governor by money, than make fruitleſs at- 
tacks, which would coſt him great numbers of men. 
Thus was the Milaneſe in a few days entirely ſubjected 
to the king. The Yenetians were content, according 
to the agreement made with them, with thoſe towns 
which Sforza and the dukes his predeceſſors had uſurp- 
ed from their republick. I 
The republick of Genoa, of which the king was lawful 
ſovereign, it having voluntary ſubmitted to the crown 
of France in Charles VI's time, did not wait for the ar- 
rival of the French troops, but voluntarily ſurrendered ; 


and the king ſent for the governor of that republick, 


Philip de Clewes ſeignor de Raveſtein. All our hiſto- 
rians, as Commines, Montrelet or his continuator, and 
others ſpeaking of Philip de Clewves, do conſtantly call 
him Philip monſieur de Raveſtein. 

The king forgot nothing which he thought would 


gain the Milaneſe, and render them faithful to him: he 


freed them from one half of the taxes which they had 
paid to Lewis Sforza, and appointed John- James Tri- 
wulce, a Milaneſe, to be their governor. He was ad- 
viſed to act thus by George d'Amboiſe, cardinal and arch- 
biſhop of Roan, a man of great merit, who was the 


* king's favourite and prime miniſter : but the miſbeha- 
viour of the French in garriſon at Milan rendered all , 


the king's precautions and the wiſe councils of his mi- 
niſters of no effect : the freedom which they took to 


debauch the wives and daughters of the inhabitants 


ſo incenſed the Milaneſe, that Lewis Sforza, being in- 
forn.ed 
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formed of the ſtate of their affairs, returned from Ger- 
many with 12000 Switzers, 8000 Italiaus, and ſome Mi- 
laneſe and others who joined him upon his march; and, 
as ſoon as he had entered the dutchy of Milan, all the 
towns received him with great joy, and drove the 
French from their garriſons. The caſtle of Milan, and 
two or three other fortified places whoſe garriſons were 
too ſtrong for the inhabitants, were all that remained to 
the king. Th | 
Upon receiving this news, the king, without loſs of 
time, ordered a conſiderable number of his troops to 
march immediately, under the command of Lewis de la 
Tremouille, the greateſt French general of his time, to 
reconquer the Milaneſe. When theſe troops were ar- 
rived, Sforza laid ſiege to the caſtle of Nowarre; la Tre- 
mouille gave him battle, defeated him, and took: him 
priſoner. This victory again ſubjected the dutchy to 
the king, who gave the government of it to Charles of 
a the cardinal's brother. Lewis Sforza was ſent 
into France, and there confined in the caſtle of Loches 
in Berry, where he died. His brother the cardinal 
Aſcagne, who had been made priſoner with him, was, 
upon account of his dignity, and at the ſolicitation of 
cardinal Amboeiſe, releaſed. All theſe things happened 
in the year 1499. 
The officers who had ſerved the king in this war ex- 
ed to be as liberally rewarded by him, as they had 
en by the late king, who was generous to profuſion : 
but Lewis XII was not liberal: neither was he avarici- 
ous, for he freed his ſubje&s both in France and Italy 
from moſt of the taxes they had paid to his predeceſ- 
ſors ; but he did not love to give: his fear of oppreſſing 
his people made him retrench all expences that were 
not abſolutely neceſſary: and this ſo ſtrongly inſpired the 
people with an opinion that he was avaricious, that-the 
cotemporary hiſtorians have made no ſcruple to call 
him a Niggard. Even the players took the liberty of 
ridiculing him upon this account in their interludes. 
They repreſented him as a fick man, inceſſantly calling 
out for potable gold, as the only remedy for his diſeaſe. 
The king, being informed of this, only laughed, and 
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ſem'd highly pleaſed that his ſubjects thought him ſo 
good as to dare take ſuch liberties with him. How- 


ever, Anne his wife made ample amends for this fault 


in him,. and very liberally rewarded all thoſe who had 


deſerved it. | 

The pretenſions of Lewzs XII to the kingdom of Na- 
ples, joined to the ſolicitations of pope Alexander VI, 
who was an enemy to Frederick king of Naples, deter- 
mined him to undertake the conqueſt of that kingdom : 
but, as Ferdinand king of Spain might give him diſtur- 
bance in this enterprize, becauſe he alſo had preten- 
fion to this kingdom, and becauſe it was 3 
ſituated for him, from its nearneſs to Sicily, of whic 
he was maſter; he therefore agreed with him, that they 
ſhould jointly attack the kingdom of Naples, and, after 
they had conquered it, ſhould divide it between them : 


the king to have Apulia, and Ferdinand Calabria. — 


The king went into Italy, and made his entry into 
Genoa, where he was received with great magnificence. 
From thence he ſent troops into the kingdom of Naples 
under the command of Lewis d Armagnac duke of Ne- 
mours, to whom, for lieutenant general, he appointed the 
ſeignor d Aubigny, who was in effect to have the con- 
duct and direction of the war, the duke of Nemours hav- 
ing nothing more than the title of general. 

Capua was the firſt place which the French took: it 
was carried by aſſault; and the victorious ſoldiers com- 


mitted all the exceſſes uſual upon ſuch occaſions. After 


the taking of ſome other towns, Naples alſo ſurrendered 
in the year 1502. The Spaniards on the other ſide, 
made a great progreſs in Calabria: fo that Frederick, 
finding himſelf engag'd by two ſuch puiſſant enemies, 
as he was not able to reſiſt, threw himſelf upon the 
mercy of him whom he thought moſt generous : he 
ſurrendered himſelf to the king, who received him with 
all the marks of conſideration he could deſire in his ſi- 
tuation; gave him the dutchy of Anjou, and allowed 
him a penſion of 30000 crowns; which liberality he 
continued even after France had loſt the kingdom of 


Naples. 
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The end of the war againſt Frederick was the be- 
ginning of the diſcord between the two kings who had 
divided his dominions: they could not agree upon the 
limits of their reſpective diviſions, and therefore came 
to blows about them, the Spaniards were commanded 
by Gonſalvo de Cordeva, one of the greateſt generals of 
his age; he was even ſurnamed the Great, with a great 
deal of reaſon. He was liberal, indefatigable in his en- 


terprizes, and an enemy to all ſorts of pleaſures; but 


he had one great fault, which tarniſhed the luſtre of his 
other ſhining qualities: he was a ſtranger to all reli- 
gion, faith, or honour, that were not dictated by the 
maxims of policy and war. His forces were at firſt 
inſufficient to reſiſt thoſe of France; he therefore had 
recourſe to artiſice. He amuſed the duke of Nemours 
by frequent conferences, in which he affected to ſeem 
deſirous of adjuſting the differences amicably; but in 
the mean time he ſecretly gained the inhabitants of ma- 
ny towns, and alſo received conſiderable ſupplies of 
men, and when things were in ſuch a ſituation as he 
deſired, he ſuddenly made himſelf maſter of ſeveral of 
the towns belonging to the French, ſome by foree, and 
others by the influence he had gain'd in them. 


The duke of Nemours, enraged at being deceived by 


the artifice of Gonſalvo, challenged him to ſingle com- 
bat : butthis old general replied, that.a commander of 
an army ought only to fight at the head of his troops, 


and not like a common ſoldier. 


It was a common faying of Gonſalvo's, that the web o 
bonour ſhould be woven coarſely ; by which he intimate 
that one ſhould not be nice upon the point of honour, 
nor ſcrupulous upon certain things, which might ſeem 
to caſt a ſtain upon it, but ſuffer them to paſs. unregard- 
ed and without reflection. | 

Whilſt Gonſalee deceived the duke of Nemours in 1taly, 
Philip archduke of Auſtria deceived the king in France, 
and prevented him from ſending ſuccours to the duke 
of Nemours againſt: the Spaniards. Philip had married 
the third daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who was 


ſurnamed the Fool, from her having loſt her underſtand- 
ing. Her two ſiſters being dead without children, the 
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at laſt became heireſs of the kingdoms of Caftile and 
Arragon. After the death of the archduke her-huſband, 


Charles her ſon kept her conſtantly confined, that her 


weakneſs might not be expoſed to the eyes of the peo- 
ple. She lived to an extreme old-age, and did not die 
till the year in which Charles V ay ty his dominions. 

The archduke Philip, who had eſpouſed this princeſs, 
at his return from Spain into Flanders, paſſed through 
France: and, whether the king his father had deceived 
him, or whether he had entered into a deſign with him 


to deceive the king, he upon his arrival at the court of 


France, propoſed an accommodation to the king, as hav- 
ing power from Ferdinand to treat about it. The con- 
ditions which he propoſed being reaſonable, and he ap- 
pearing to act ſincerely (for orders were at the fame 
time ſent to Gonſalvo to forbear all hoſtilities) the king 
regarding the peace as a thing which would be very 
ſoon concluded, negle&ed the war in Italy: Gonſalvo s 
exploits were conſidered as the actions of a private man, 


who aGed contrary to the orders of his maſter, and for 


which the king would receive ample ſatisfaction, by 
having all that he had taken reftored; fo artfully did 
Philip behave in this negotiation, and ſo well did he diſ- 


guiſe the truth: but, when the forces of Ferdinand were 


in the deſired condition, the treaty which was almoſt 
concluded, was ſuddenly broken off: Conſalvo recom- 
menced the war, and did it fo forcibly, having received 
ſupplies both of men and money, that he had conquer- 
ed the whole kingdom of Naples, before the king could 
{end any ſuccours. | ep \ 

Lewis was extremely incenſed at this treachery. The 
archduke, fearing he ſhould be ſeized, as he well de- 
ſerved, caſt all the blame of it upon Ferdinand, and pro- 
teſted that he had himſelf been deceived by his father- 
in-law. 

The French ſignalized themſelves by many actions of 
extraordinary valour; but, not receiving any aſſiſtance, 
they were conſtrained to ſubmit to ſuperior numbers. 
Their laſt defeat was & the battle of Ceriſoles, which 
was fought contrary to the opinions of all the chief of- 
ficers in the army. Gabriel q Alegre, who had the chief 
eommand after the duke of Nemours, was the only one 

| that 
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that was for giving battle; r he was blinded in 
his judgment upon this occaſion, though it was general- 
\ ly very good, or perhaps, foreſeeing that they would be 
| Sand, he had a mind to engage the duke of Nemours, 
whoſe enemy he was, in an engagement from which he 
could not come off but with thame. His opinion was 
rejected by all the officers, who plainly ſaw that the 
two armies were greatly unequal: but, he reproaching 
them with cowardice, and even blamed the duke for 
his timidity, they reſolved to give battle. The French 
2 defeated, and their general the duke of Nemours 
illed. 

. + Alegre, who upon other occaſions had given proofs of 
an extraordinary courage, and who had boaſted that he 
would himſelf defeat the enemy, was upon this occaſion 
the firſt who took to flight. The battle was fought in 
the year 1503. The remains of the French troops, 
having rallied after their defeat, and having elect- 
ed the marquis de Salucio their general till they receiv- 

ed orders from the king, reſolved to retire to Gaeza, 
_  Genſakvo purſued them in their retreat, and drove 
them before him as far as the river Garillan. Had 
Gonſakvo been able to paſs this river as ſoon as the 
French, he would have cut them to pieces, fo great was 
their diſorder, and ſo very diſadvantageous their ſitua- 
tion: but Peter du 7. . a gentleman of Dauphiny, ſo 
well known by the name of the chevalier Bayard, and fo 
intrepid as to be at that time ſurnamed the knight 2vith- 
out fear, ſtopped the whole army of the enemy, by firm- 
ly ſtanding at the entrance of the bridge with twelve 
or fifteen of the braveſt French gentlemen in the army. 
By this gallant defence he gave the French troops time 
to gain a better ſituation, in which they had nothing to 
fear from the enemy, who were not able to attack them 
nor prevent their retreat. Bayard, having maintained 
his ground a ſufficient time, retreated with his compani- 
ons, facing the enemy from time to time, and vigorouſly 

charging thoſe who dared to purſue them, 

Peter de Medicis had undertaken to convey the artil- 
lery to Gaeta by boats upon the river Garillan; but, a 
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great ſtorm ariſing, the boats that were loaden with it 
were loſt, and Medicis himſelf drowned. | 

Gonſalvo ſtill continued to purſue the French, and at 
laſt beſieged them in Gaeta. After ſome days reſiſtance, 
the want of proviſions and ammunition obliged them 
to ſurrender ; which they accordingly did upon honour- 
able conditions. 

Pope Alexander VI ated deceitfully with regard to 
the king in this war, for he favoured the Spaniards upon 
all occaſions: the duke % Valentinois alſo quitted the 
intereſts of France, and united his forces to thoſe of Fer- 
ainand. t | 

Gonſalvo was not rewarded in a manner ſuitable to 
the important ſervices he had done his maſter. Ferdi- 
nand required him to give an account of the great ſums 
of money he had ſent him. Genſalvs replied to thoſe 
who made him this demand by the order of Ferdinand, 
That the king had given him ſoldiers who were poor, 
naked, and without arms, and that he had reſtored 
them compleatly armed, well-clothed, and enriched 
with due ſpoils of their enemies; that from the king he 
had received the government of ſome towns in Cala- 
bria, and that he had ſubjected to him a kingdom of 
incomparably greater value than the money with which 
he had been furniſhed. | 

After the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, Ferdi- 
wand received a very ſignal affront from Spain.” Iſabella 
queen of Caftile, his wife, * dead, the kingdom be- 
longed to Jane their daughter; but, as this princeſs had 
not her ſenſes, Ferdinand her Father pretended to the 
government of the kingdom, as guardian to his daugh- 
ter, till ſuch time as Charles, eldeſt ſon of Jane and the 
archduke Philip, ſhould be of age to govern it himſelf: 
the Caſtilians, nevertheleſs, excluded him from the go- 
vernment, and gave it to the archduke. This fo diſ- 
pleaſed him, that he reſolved never more to return in- 
to Spain, but to remain in Italy, where he was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. He at the 
ſame time ſought in marriage Germaine de Foix, daugh- 
ter of John de Foix viſcount 4 Narbonne, and of Mary of 
Orleans, the king's ſiſter; hoping, that, in favour Ren 
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this marriage, the king would let him remain in quiet 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples and in this he was 
not deceived ; for the king, in granting him his neice, 
concluded a treaty with him, by which he ceded the 
kingdom of Naples to Ferdinand, in conſideration of 


the ſum of 700000 crowns. 


About this time died pope Alexander VI. The cardi- 
nals, being aſſembled, reſolved to ele& in his place car- 


dinal George dq Amboiſe : they were inclined to elect him, 


partly from his merit, and partly through fear of the 
French troops, who were then in the city. But cardinal 
Julian, who wanted to get his friend cardinal Picolomini 


elected, becauſe under him he hoped to have the con- 


duct and government of every thing, undertook to 


8 by his addreſs, the election of George d Amboiſe. 


e went to that cardinal, made him many proteſtati- 
ons of friendſhip, and expreſſed great joy at the col- 
lege's being diſpoſed to elect him pope: but, at the end 
of the compliment, he added, that he was obliged to 
remonſtrate to him, as a friend, that, if his election 
was made while the French troops were in the city, his 
enemies might ſome time or other reproach him with 
having him raiſed himſelf to the pontificate by force; 
that the election had not been free; and, in fine, that 


they might, perhaps, make this a pretence to proceed 


to a new election: he therefore adviſed him to cauſe all 
the French ſoldiers to go out of Nome; and intimated, 
that ſo wiſe and diſintereſted a behaviour could not fail 
to augment the publick opinion of his merit and eſteem 
for his 8 and that none would then in the leaſt 
doubt, but that it was his virtue, and that alone, which 
had raiſed him to the pontificate. 

Cardinal 4Amboife, whoſe love for true glory was 
greater than his ambition, and who alſo thought there 
was reaſon in what Julian ſaid, cauſed the French troops 
to depart from Rome. 

Julian, being now freed from this principal fear, 
gained ſuch a powerful party, and uſed ſo many arti- 
hces, that he at laſt carried his point, by the election of 
Picolomini, who took the name of Pius II. But, Pius 
dying a few days after his _ Julian found means 
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to get himſelf elected pope, and took the name of 
Julio II. 

Some time after the king fell dangerouſly ſick, and it 
was thought he could not poſſibly recover: even the 
queen his wife deſpairing of his lite, prepared to retire 
into Bretagne, as ſoon as he ſhould have reſigned his 
breath. Before her departure, ſhe ſent away all her 
moſt precious effects by the river Loire: but the marſhal 
4 Git ſtopped the veſſels which carried them at Saumur, 
and refuſed to let them paſs, becauſe he had received 

no orders from the king. This ſo enraged the queen 
againft him, that ſhe reſdlved his ruin. She contrived 
to get him accuſed of being concerned in ſome conſpi- 
racies againſt the ſtate, and obtained leave from the 
king, that the parliament of Thoulanſe, which had the 
reputation of being extremely ſevere, ſhould be ap- 
pointed to try him, He was accordingly ſeized, and ſent 
to Thoulouſe; and, matters being prepared for the trial, 
the interrogations and reſponſes were ſent by the queen 
to the moſt celebrated civilians in {taly, to have their 
opinion upon them. They all declared the marſhal 
guilty of high-treaſon, and worthy of capital puniſh- 
ment. Nevertheleſs, whether the parliament was- dif- 
guſted at being cw 42 capable of ſerving the paſſion 
of an enraged princeſs, or whether the marſhal did not 
appear to them ſo culpable as he had done to the Italian 
doctors, they declared him not guilty of the moſt cri- 
minal part of his charge, and, for the other articles of 
it, were content to baniſh him from court, in the year 
1505. | 
| . OR this time died the archduke Philip. He left 
his ſon Charles of Auſtria, under the guardianſhip of the 
king for the earldom of Flanders, and the other territo- 
ries which he poſſeſſed in Flanders; judging, that the 
maſt certain way to prevent Lewis from invading Flan- 
ders would be, to conſtitute him the guardian to this 
young prince. The king accepted this ——— and 
acquitted himſelf of it honourably. He appointed An- 
thony de Croicy ſeignor de Chiwvres, a gentleman of very 
great merit, to be governor of the young prince Charles : 
and from him the prince received an education 8 
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able to his high birth, and the grandeur to which he 
was deſtined. Wy 
Pope Julio II had, during his legation in France, con- 
trated a, particular friendſhip with the king, who at 
that time was only duke of Orleans. Julio defired Lewis 
to continue the ſame affection which he had formerly 
ſhewn him, and to aſſiſt him with his forces in a deſign 
he had of making himſelf maſter of Bologna. The king 
readily granted his requeſt, not only from a defire to 
pleaſe him, but to puniſh Bentivoglio, who at that time 
was lord of this city, for having formerly refuſed Charles 
VIII a paſſage through it at his return from Naples, and 
for having accompanied this refuſal with a very inſo- 
lent anſwer. | | | 
Bologna was accordingly beſieged by the pope's 


troops, which he commanded himſelf, and by thoſe of 


the king commanded by Charles d Amboiſe ſeignor de 
Chaumont, governor of the Milaneſe : the pope, having 
made. himſelf maſter of the city, united it in 1506 to 


the eccleſiaſtical tate, from which he pretended that . 


had been formerly uſurped. | 

There had always been great diſſenſions between the 
nobles and people of Genoa under the government of 
the count de Raveſtein: their animoſities increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that the people, perceiving themſelves 
the ſtrongeſt, fell upon the nobles, and plundered their 
houſes : and, when they had done this, foreſeeing that 
the king would puniſh them for their outrages, they 
revolted, drove the French garriſon out of the city, 
and pretended to re-eſtabliſh the republick, under the 
conduct of Paul de Noue, a dyer, whom they choſe for 
their duke. This revolt obliged the king to go into 
Italy with ſuch a great army, that it raiſed the moſt ter- 
rible apprehenſions in the inhabitants. Upon the ap- 
proach of theſe troops, the Genoeſe made a fally upon 
the van- guard: the engagement was obſtinate ; but 
the Genveſe were at laſt repulſed, with the loſs of 3000 
men. 

This bad ſucceſs, joined to the preſence of the king, 
ſoon. cooled their courage: they ſent deputies to him 
to atk his pardon : the king refuſed to ſee them * 

5 ut 
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but ſent them to cardinal 4 Amboiſe. They told the 


cardinal, that the Genoeſe would gladly come to an ac- 
commodation with his majeſty, and that for this pur- 
poſe they were deputed to treat about the conditions 
upon which they would ſurrender. The cardinal an- 
ſwered, that they muſt either ſubmit themſelves entire- 
ly to the mercy of the king, or expect to ſee their city 
abandoned to the violence of the ſoldiers. 

The Genoeſe, ſhocked at this anſwer, marched out to 
the number of 40000 combatants, and gave battle to 
the French : but they were defeated, and great numbers 


of them lain. Triftan de Salazar, archbiſhop, of Sens, 


was preſent in this battle, and fought valiantly near 
the perſon of the king, who alſo ſhewed many proofs of 
his courage and intrepidity. This prelate ſaid to thoſe 
who appeared ſurprized at beholding him thus equip- 


ped, (for he was compleatly armed, cap a pee,) that, 


when the king expoſed himſelf to danger, none of his 
ſubjects, let their ſtations be what they would, ought 
to be exempted from it. The Genoeſe, fearing they 
ſhould be forced after this defeat, ſurrounded at diſcre- 
tion to the king, who puniſhed Paul de Moue, and ſome 


other chiefs of the ſedition, with death. n 


Ferdinand, who at this time was at Naples, ſent to 
congratulate the king upon his victory, deſired he 


would permit him to pay him a viſit, with the queen his 
wife, and that he would fix the place where he would 


receive it. The king appointed the city of Savona for 


'this interview. Here the two kings had a long confe- 
rence together, in which they were aſſiſted by Antony 


Palavicini, the pope's legate, and entered into a reſo- 
lution to declare war jointly againſt the Venetians. 

From thence the king went to Lyons, and Ferdinand 
returned into Spain. Soon after they both ſent am- 
baſſadors to Cambray, to which place repaired alſo 
thoſe of the emperor Maximilian, for the concluſion of 
a league againſt the Yenetians. Cardinal d' Amboiſe 
aſſiſted in theſe conferences, as ambaſſador from the 
king, as well as legate from the pope. Here it was 
agreed, that the pope, the king, the emperor, and the 
king of Spain, ſhould in conjunction declare war a- 
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againſt the Venetian, and that the conduct of it ſhould 
be committed to the king. | 

Each of theſe princes had his particular reaſons for 
taking up arms againſt this republick. The pope 
and the king of Spain wanted to get poſſeſſion of thoſe 
places in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and the kingdom of 
Naples, of which the Yenetians had made themſelves 
maſters. The king with pleaſure embraced this op- 
N of being revenged on them for their having 
conſtantly thwarted his deſigns, and behaved trea- 
cherouſly with regard to the treaties they had entered 
into with him. | 

The league being thus concluded, the Pape, after 
having ſummoned the Yenetians to ſurrender the towns 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, of which they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion, excommunicated them ; and the king at the 
ſame time marched againſt them at the head of a 
great army. The Yenetians oppoſed him with an ar- 
my of 50000 men, commanded by Nicholas Urſin 
count de Petillana, an antient enemy to the French, 
and Bartholomew AFviana. The two armies met be- 
tween Caravagio and Giaradadda, two ſmall villages 
upon the frontiers of the Milaneſe ; and here a battle 
between them was fought. The van of the king's 
army was commanded by Charles d Amboiſe, common- 
ly called the ſeignor de Chaumont. The principal offi- 
cers, who commanded under him, were the dukes de 
Nemours and de la Tremouille, the prince de Talmont his 
ſon, the count de la Marck, and the ſeignor de Chatillon. 

The voluntiers, who were appointed to ſuftain the 
van, were commanded by Charles duke of Bourbon. 
He reanimated the Switzers, when they were u 
the point of — defeated, being ordered by the 
king, who obſerved they gave way, to put himſelf at 
their head. His preſence, his words, but, above all, 
his valour, inſpired them with ſuch courage, that, 
with a new and moſt vigorous effort, they broke 
through thoſe battallions, the firſt ſnock of whoſe at- 
tack they had not been able to ſupport. 

The king was in the center, having with him Au- 
om duke of Lorrain, the duke of Alencon, the "_ 
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of Geneva, brother to the duke of Savey, Buſſy d Am- 


boiſe, brother to the cardinal of that name, Lewis de 
Fieſque, a noble Genoeſe, count Borromeo, a —_ 
the marquis de Rothlin, and Stuart, who commanded 
the Scotch archers of the king's guard. | | 

The duke 4 Longueville commanded the rear, and 
had with him the marquis of Mantua and Montferret, 
the ſeignor 4 Alegre, and the chevalier Bayard. | 

The Venetiam, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, 


were defeated ; and Alviana, one of their generals, was 


taken priſoner. The battle was fought in the year 1509, 
and was called the battle of Carawagio, Giaradadda, or 
Aignadel, from the names of the towns or villages in the 
neighbourhood of the place where it was fought, 
Some hiſtorians affirm the Venetians loſt 20000 men; 
others ſay only 15000: Guiccardine computes no more 


than 8000. After this victory, all the towns, before 


which the king appeared, ſurrendered to him ; of 
which he retained thoſe belonging to the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate : but, the air of Itah not being favourable to 
his health, he returned into France ; giving his com- 


mand to the emperor Maximilian, who continued the 


war with more animoſity than the king, but with leſs 
ſucceſs ; for, having beſieged Padua, % was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege; after which he returned into Ger- 
many, without having done any thing. 

About this time died cardinal 4 Amboiſe, firſt mi- 


niſter, ſole favourite, and companion to the king 


in his diverſions. To his praiſe, it has been obſer- 
ved, that, though the whole kingdom was in a man- 


ner in his power, and that, conſequently, he might 
have poſſeſſed many of the moſt conſiderable benefi- 


ces, yet he never had any other than his archbiſhop- 
rick. Pope Julius II. aſtoniſhed at the ſucceſs of 


the king's arms, was afraid left he ſhould become maſ- 


ter of all Italy. He repreſented to Ferdinand, that, it 
was their common intereſt to prevent the French from 
becoming too powerful in 7taly : and he at laſt pre- 
vailed with this prince to league with him and the 


Venetians againſt France. The pope, now wanting a 


pretence for a rupture, demanded of the king certain 
towns 
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towns, upon which the holy ſee had pretenſions ; 
and, upon Lewis's refuſal to deliver them, he ex- 
communicated him, interdicted his kingdom, and 
gave it to the firſt who could force it from him: 
à like excemmunication, he alſo thundered forth a- 
gainſt all the princes who ſhould eſpouſe the king's 
intereſts, and gave their lands and territories to who- 
ever might be able to ſeize on them; and, not to be 
confined to his ſpiritual force only, he marched at the 
head of temporal troops againſt the duke of Ferrera, 
who had engaged in the intereſts of France. 

Though the king had all the veneration poſſible for 
the dignity of the pope, he, nevertheleſs; paid little 
regard to his excommunication, as Havi pro- 
nounced without ſaſſicient reaſon, and from unjuſtifiable 
motives. From hence he took occaſion to rally a gen- 
tleman with ſome pleaſantry, who complaining to 
him of the infidelity of his wife ; the king, to comfort 
him, ſaid, that a man ought not to be ſenſible of this 
kind of injury ; and that the fidelity of a woman might 
| be compared to the pope's excommunication ; it is a terrible 
thing, if one is afraid of it ; but if one diſregards it, it is 
nothing at all. 

The king, however, to oppoſe ſpiritual power with 
ſpirituaÞ force, convoked a general aſſembly of the 
clergy of France at Tours, and propoſed to them ſome 
queſtions, upon which he demanded their opinion : 
of theſe the following were the principal. | 

1. The pope having excommunicated a prince, with 
whom he has temporal diſſenſions, whether this prince 
is obliged to acquieſce, and hold himſelf to be excom- 
municated ? 

The aſſembly, wherein Frances de Rohan, archbiſhop 
of Lyons, was preſident, replied, that ſuch an excom- 
munication was void, and that no regard ought to be 
paid to it. | 

2. The pope having declared himſelf an enemy to 
this prince, and having taken up arms againſt him, 
whether it was lawful for the prince alſo to take up 
arms to defend himſelf, and to make himſelf maſter 


of- 
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of the pope'e territories, not with a deſign to keeÞ 


them, but only to reſtrain his power ? 


To this the aſſembly anſwered in the affirmative. 
3. Whether it might not be lawful for this prince 


th withdraw himſelf from the juriſdiction of and obe- 
dience to the pope, who endeavoured to raiſe ene- 


mies againſt him among the other Chri/tian princes ? 

They anſwered in the affirmative. 

4. In caſe this prince might lawfully withdraw him- 
ſelf from all obedience to the pope, and from his ju- 
riſdiction, what rules muſt he obſerve in his kingdom 
with regard to eccleſiaſtical affairs, in which, before, 
recourſe had been had to the pope's authority ? 

The afſembly replied, that he muſt obſerve the an- 
tient common right, and the pragmatick ſanction made 
fos the diſcipline of the church of France, agreeable to 
the decrees of the council of Bale. 

The aſſembly, moreover, gave it as their opinion, 
that it would be proper to ſend deputies to the pope, 


in the name of the church of. France, to remonſtrate 
to him the injuſtice of his procedure, to deſire him to 


relinquiſh it, and to declare to him, that, if he refu- 
ſed to grant this requeſt, he would be ſummoned to 
convoke a general council, according to the decree of 
that of Bale; and that the reſolutions of the aſſembly 
would be according to the anſwer which he ſhould 
make to this ſummons. All this paſſed in the year 
1511. It muſt be obſerved, that this general aſſem- 
bly of the clergy of France at Tours is placed in the 
number of national councils. 


The pope inſtead of obſerving a more moderate 


conduct, perſiſted in his violent proceedings: where- 
upon the clergy of France and Germany, being joined 
by ſeveral cardinals, united together, and, with con- 
ſent of the emperor and the king, held a general coun- 
cil at Piſa, which was afterwards transferred to Milan 
and at laſt to Lyons. The pope was diveſted of his 
pontificate in this council. Julius on his ſide, held 
a council at Saint Jobn de Lateran at Rome, wherein 


he depoſed the cardinals and biſhops who were in the 


council 
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council of Lyoxs. Theſe affairs remained in this ſitu- 
ation till Juliuss death. | wo 

Charles d Amboiſe' dying about this time, the king 
gave the government of the Mzlaneſe, and the com- 
mand of his armies, to his nephew Gaftor de Foix, duke 
of Nemours. This young prince defeated the Switgers 
who, (at the pope's ſolicitations) had entered the Mi- 
laneſe, and forced them to take refuge in their moun- 
tains. He likewiſe gained many viQtories over the 


_ Spaniards and Ttalians, both ſeparately and united, and 


obliged them to retire from before all the places which 
they had beſieged. He took ſeveral towns from the 
Venetians, and from the pope, and at laſt laid fiege to 
Rawenna, where he was oppoſed by an army compoſed 
of Venetians, Spaniards Neapolitans, and the pope's for- 
ces; all under the command of Raymond de Cardonne, 
viceroy of Naples, who undertook to make the duke of 
Nemours raiſe the ſiege. But Gaſton marched againſt 
him, gave him battle, and defeated him. 8 
The confuſion and ſlaughter which enſued among the 
enemy was very great. Gaſton purſued them a conſi- 
derable time, and killed many of them in their flight. 
Being upon his return, with but a ſmall number of his 
forces, the whole not having been able to accompany 
him in the purſuit, he obſerved a battalion of Spaniards, 
under the command of Peter de Nawarre, which had not 
been broken, and which appeared to retire in very 
good order. Gaſton could not bear to fee fo inconſide- 
Table a body make ſuch an honourable retreat, when 
the great army to which it belonged had been fo entire- 
ly defeated. Thoſe who were with him adviſed him 
not to attack this battalion, but rather ſuffer it to paſs 
unmoleſted, as the force he had with him was not ſuf- 
ficient to enable him to do-otherwife ; or, if he was re- 
ſolved to charge them, that he had better ſend for more 
troops, and wait till they came. But Gafton, not being 
able to prevail with himſelf to let them pals, nor to wait 
the arrival of more troops, attacked the battalion 
ſword in hand, and was flain by the firſt diſcharge 
which it made upon him, in the twenty-third year of 
his age. * | | 


After | 
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Atſter this victory, which was obtained on Faffers 
day 1512, Ravenna was taken and ſacked. A great 
many other places ſurrendered — and the 
greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was ſubjected to 
the king, whoſe joy for ſo many and ſuch great ſuc- 
ceſſes was not ſufficient to aſſuage his grief for the loſs 
of the duke of Nemours; inſomuch that he was heard to 
ſay, he wiſhed ſuch victories might be gained by his 
enemfes. 

The pope, who employed all the means in his Pow- 
er to ſtir up enemies againſt France, at laſt engaged the 
emperor 1n the league, into which the king of Spain and 
the Swwitzers had already entered. Theſe laſt, who had 
been driven out of /taly by the duke of Nemours, returned 
into it in greater numbers, brought with them Maximi- 
lian Sforza, the ſon of Lewis, took Milan, made them- 
ſelves maſters of the reſt of that dutchy, and eſtabliſhed, 
themſelves, therein, in the year 1513. 

The king would have ſent againſt them Charles duke 

of Bourbon ; but this prince refuſed the employ, becauſe 
the king could not furniſh him with forces ſufficient 
for ſo great an enterprize. Lewis de la Tremouille was 
therefore charged with it ; but he did not ſucceed, be- 
ing defeated by the Switzers, and forced to return into 
France. About this time the Genoeſe revolted, and 
« reſtored their antient form of republican government, 
under which they had lived, before they were ſubjected 
by the dukes of Milan. They elected for their duke 
Octavio Fregoſa. 
Ihe pope did not enjoy the pleaſure of beholding all 
theſe diſgraces, which he had been fo very inſtrumental 
in bringing upon France; for he died, to the very great 
ſatisfaction of the Romans, leaving his memory in the 
utmoſt deteſtation throughout Chriſtendom, the —— of 
war having by his means been kindled in almoſt all parts 
of Europe. He called himſelf, not the ſucceſſor of Saint 
Peter, but of Julius Ceſar, whoſe name he therefore 
took. Cardinal John de Medicis, who ſucceeded him, 
took the name of Leo X. #5 

The princes and republicks which Julius had leagued 
againſt France ſtill continued to form new . 
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The Switzers, who were in poſſeſſion of the dutchy of 


Milan, paſſed from thence into that of Burgundy, where 


they laid fiege to Dijon. The place was defended by 
Lewis de la Tremouille, who, at laſt, entered into treaty 
with them, and, in conſideration of a ſum of money, 
prevailed on them to raiſe the ſiege, and renew their 
alliance with France. 
Henry VIII, king of England, being deſirous to take 
advantage of the preſent ſituation of the king's affairs, 


croſſed the ſea, and, in conjunction with the emperor, 


laid fiege to Terouenne. The place being in want of 
proviſions, the king ordered de Piennes, governor of Pi- 
cardy, to ſend in a ſupply, and to have it eſcorted by all 


the cavalry and foot, in the ſeveral garriſons of his go 


vernment. De Piennes executed his commiſſion very 


ſucceſsfully ; but, upon his return, being followed by 


ſome of the enemy's troops, his ſoldiers imagining the 
whole of their army was going to fall upon them, were 
ſeized with ſuch a dreadful panick, that, without hav- 
ing ever ſeen their enemies, they were by their own fears 
thrown into the greateſt confuſion, and fled with fuch 
precipitation, that the enemy was not able to come up 
with them. A ſmall number of the officers, and others 
of rank. and more co_ (of which the principal 
were, the duke of Longueville, the chevalier Bayard, and 
Buſſy d Amboiſe) reſolved not to fly, but wait their ene- 
my, whom they fought valiantly, and were all taken 
priſoners, except ſome few that were killed. This was 
called The battle of ſpurs, becauſe the French made uſe 
only of them. 
erouenne was taken, and the fortifications demoliſh- 
ed. Tournay likewiſe ſurrendered to the king of Eng- 
land, who, being ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his expe- 
dition, returned into England, bringing with him bis 
priſoners, the duke of Longueville, Bayard, and Buſy. 
Ferdinand, who had promiſed the emperor and the king 
of England that he would enter Guienne, judged it more 
advantageous for his intereſts to make himſelf maſter 
of the kingdom of Navarre, under pretence, that (John 
4 Albert, king of Navarre, having been excommuni- 
cated by pope Julius II, on account of his not being 
of the king's party, and his dominions having been 
| given 
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given to the firſt who ſhould ſeize on them) he might 


lawfully invade them, though that prince had not de- 


clared himſelf his enemy. All theſe affairs happened 
In the year 1513. | 

Whilſt the king was making preparations for the war 
againft the Engliſh, his queen Anne of Bretagne died, 
leaving only two daughters, Claudia and Rena, in the 
year 1514. The eldeſt had been betrothed to Francis 
de Valois, duke of Angouleme, firſt prince of the blood, 
and preſumptive heir to the crown. But, this marri- 
age not being approved of by the queen, the king 
would not conſent to have it accompliſhed. Moreover, 
the queen deſiring it, he even promiſed to give this 
princeſs to Charles, archduke of Auſtria, king of Caſtile, 
and lord of the Low Countries: but he had no intention 


to keep his promiſe, becauſe by ſuch a marriage Bre- 


tagne would have come under the dominion of a prince, 
whoſe houſe was an enemy to France. But, the queen 
dying, the duke of Augouleme was at laſt married to 
madame Claudia of France, dutcheſs of Bretagne. About 
this time the duke of Longueville, being a priſoner in 
England, entered into a treaty for the concluſion of a 
peace, which he at laſt effected, upon conditions which 
were advantageous to France; He likewiſe concluded 
the king's marriage with Mary, the king of England”s 
ſiſter, a young princeſs of great beauty. The king 
went to receive her, eſpouſed her at Abbeville, and then 
cauſed her to be crowned at Saint Dennis. After this 
the king's attention was wholly engaged in preparati- 
ons for the recovery of the dutchy of Milan; and all 
things were in readineſs for the execution of this expe- 
dition, when he was ſurprized by death, three months 
after his marriage, in the year 1515, and in the fiſty- 
fifth year of his age. No king ever had a greater love 
for his people, nor was better beloved by them. 

A few months after his death, queen Mary, his wi- 
dow, was, by the king of England given in marriage 
to the duke of: Suffolk, for whom ſhe long had a ſtrong 
inclination. He was one of the handſomeſt men of his 
time, and was a great favourite with king Henry Mn 

| W 


< | 


NA 
who, after having raiſed him to the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


-fortune, permitted him at laſt to eſpouſe his ſiſter. 


— 


FRANCIS I. 


i hiſtory of this reign I have compiled from the 
memoirs of Martin and William du Bellay, bro- 
thers of cardinal John du Bellay, biſhop of Paris. They 
lived under the reign of Francis I, and were conſidera- 
bly engaged in the affairs of that time. William was 
lieutenant-general of the king's armies in Piedmont. 
Martin was governor of Txrin. They both did great 


ſervices to the king in his wars in Piedmont. I am like- 


wiſe obliged for many things to the Italian hiſtorian 
Guiccardine, who was à native of Florence, and wrote 
the hiſtory of his own times. He lived under the 
reigns of Lewis XII and Francis I, and died only fix 
ears before this laſt. I have alſo made uſe of de Thou, 
Bellefores, and ſome manuſcripts. 
As ſoon as it was certain that the widow of Lewis 
XII was not with child, Francis earl of Angouleme and 
duke of Valois, firſt prince of the blood, and preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, took upon him the title of king. 
His father Charles of Orleans, earl of Angouleme, was firſt 
couſin to Lewis XII, and the grandſon of Lewis duke of 
Orleans, who was aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 


Lewis duke of Orleans, 
1 Father of 
Charles duke of Orleans, — and — Jobn earl of Argouleme 
12 father of # father of 
Lewis duke of Orleans, Charles earl of Angouleme, 
King of France. father of 
FRANCIS I: 


\ * | 
Though Francis I was of the houſe of Orleans, yet, 


the dukedom of Valais having been given to him by Lew- 


is XII, he had taken upon him that title and dignity ; 
and the princes his ſucceſſors have alſo borne the ſame. 
He was twenty-one years of age when he came to 
#he crown, and was endued with almoſt all thoſe good 
qualities, 
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qualities, both of body and mind, which might render 
him, as a man and a great prinee, completely accom- 
pliſhed. His countenance was very agreeable, yet ſui- 
tably majeſtick: his genius was lively and penetrating, 
his memory great, courage invincible, and his elo- 
quence extremely perſuaſive. He had, moreover, a 
great love for learning and learned men, and was gene- 


Tous, ſincere, juſt, polite, humane, and of eaſy acceſs 


to all perſons. | 

Theſe great qualifications would have rendered him 
the moſt accompliſhed prince of his time, had they not 
been balanced by ſome faults, which hiſtorians have 
not been very free in mentioning. He wanted appli- 
cation to his affairs, and was too much addiQed to his 
pleaſures. He was more eager to undertake great en- 
terprizes, than conſtant and ſteady in the conduct and 
concluſion of them. The money deſtined to carry on 
his wars he frequently ſquandered in idle diverſions, and 
thus diſſipated his revenues when he had maſt occaſion 


for them: and this laid him under a neceſſity of raiſing 


freſh ſupplies by ſuch means as were extremely odious 


to his people, and rendered his reign, in compariſon 


with that of Lewis XII, inſupportable. He did not 
communicate the important affairs of the ſtate to his 
miniſters, making the ſovereign authority to confiſt in 
this; and was 5 adviſed only by his favourites, 
who were young and Aae Rees! We ſhall, in the 
progreſs of his reign, perceive that all his misfortunes 
were occaſioned ſolely by his want of application to his 
affairs, miſconduct, and the want of money to pay his 
troops. Vet, notwithſtanding theſe faults, no prince 
ever better ſupported, during the firſt ten years of his 


Re the high opinion which had been conceived of 
him. | 


At his coming to the crown, the poſt of chancellor 
of France was vacant ; Stephen Poncher, biſhop of Paris, 


being keeper of the ſeals. This high office the king 
conferred on Antony Duprat, firſt preſident of the parlia- 


ment of Paris, and afterwards archbiſhop of Sens and 
cardinal. The poſt of conſtable he gave to Charles of 
Bourbon; the government of Guienne to Odet de Foix, lord 
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of Lautrec, couſin- german to the late duke of Nemours, 
killed at the battle of Ravenna; and appointed Artus 
Gouffier, lord de Boiſſy, who had been his governor, grand 
maſter of France; entruſted him alſo with the chief ma- 
nagement of affairs, and appointed Robertet, the prin- 
Cipal ſecretary, to be his aſſiſtant. Robertet is thus cal- 
led by the cotemporary hiſtorians, the title of ſecretary 
of ſtate not being as yet in uſe, 
The recovery of the dutchy of Milan was what the 


king moſt Pony deſired. Duke Sforza had been put 
y the Switzers, who had hkewiſe de- 
clared themſelves the protectors of this dutchy. The em 


in poſſeſſion of it 


ror Maximilian, the antient enemy of France leagued 
with Ferdinand, king of Arragon and Naples, and with 
Leo X, to oppoſe the king's deſigns. Charles of Anjtria, 


king of Caftile, and lord of the Low Countries, though 


he was grandſon of the emperor and of the king of 
Arragon, did not engage in their confederacy. 

He was but fifteen years of age. His miniſter was 
Antony Croucy, lord de Chievres, whom Lewis XII had 
appointed to be his governor. This gentleman, by his 
wiſdom and prudent conduct, fucceeded fo happily in 
forming the mind of this young: prince, that he ren- 


dered him the moſt accompliſhed of his time in the art 


of government. At the age of tourteen years he had 
obliged him to receive and read the diſpatches which 
were ſent to him from his ſeveral provinces, to diſcloſe 


their contents himſelf to his council, and ſpeak his own. 


ſentiments upon them firſt: and many being ſurprized 


that he ſhould thus fatigue the mind of this young 


prince, I am deſirous, ſaid he, that, if I ſhould die, be 
may be at liberty, and bave ability to manage his _ 
himſelf, and not be the ſlave of his miniſters, nor be obliged 
to depend on their management. 1520 

De Chievres, judging that it would be advantageous 
for Charles to be at peace with France, becauſe of the 
proximity between that kingdom and the Low Countries, 
made him contract a cloſer alliance with the king, and 
conclude a treaty with him; whereby the king obliged 
himſelf to give him in marriage madame Rena of France, 


ſecond daughter of the late king, by Aune of Bretagne; 


and 
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and to the count de Naſſau, Charless favourite, Claudia | 


of Chalons, ſiſter of Philibert of Chalans, prince of Orange. 

None of the articles of this treaty were executed, 
except the marriage of the count of Nafſau; and by. 
this alliance it was, that the poſſeſſions of the houſe of 
Chalons paſſed into that of Nafſax: and thus Charles at 
this time laboured for the aggrandizing of a houſe, by 
which his own was afterwards deprived of a conſidera- 
ble part of its grandeur. 

The peace with the Low Countries being ſtrengthened, 
and that with England renewed, the king concluded a 
treaty with the Yenetians, by which they obliged them- 
ſelves to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of the dutchy of 
Milan; in conſideration of which, the king likewiſe 
engaged to aſſiſt them in the recovery of thoſe towns, 
which had been taken from them by the emperor. 
Theſe were Breſſe, Verona, and ſome others. 

Money was the only thing which the king wanted, 
and what was moſt neceſſary to carry his enterprize into 
execution. The chancellor % Prat propoſed to him an 
expedient for this by the fale of divers places and em- 
ployments in the ſtate. Indeed, Lewis XII, being de- 
ſtitute of money at his coming to the crown, and be- 
ing unwilling to raiſe it by taxes upon his people, had 
diſpoſed of ſome places in this manner ;. but theſe were 
ſuch as had no power in the diſpoſal either of the lives 
or properties of his ſubjects: and even of this he re- 
pented, reimburſed thoſe who had been purchaſers, and 
rather choſe to riſk the alienating his dominions, than 
ſell any of the employments under him. M 

The chancellor having fixed upon this method of 
making all offices become venal, and obſerving no di- 
ſtinction between officers of the revenue and thoſe who 


had a power over the lives and properties of the ſub- 
jects, he perſuaded the king to diſpoſe of both indiffe- 


rently. But that the money propoſed to be raiſed by this 
expedient might come in the quicker, it was thought 

neceſſary to add to each parliament a new chamber. 
The experiment was tried firſt on the parliament of 
Paris. A new chamber was created, compoſed of ten 
old counſellors taken out of the other chambers, and 
their 
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abeir places ſupplied by ten new counſellors, to whom 


they were ſold. The parliament uſed its utmoſt efforts 
to prevent a proceeding which at that time was looked 
upon as highly dangerous, and frequently remonſtrated 
to the king, that thoſe who had bought the power of 


—— juſtice would, to reimburſe themſelves, 
moſt certainly ſell it. 


But all their remonſtrances were in vain. The king 
would be obeyed: and the fame alterations were made 
in the other parliaments. - Great ſums were produced 


by the fale of theſe new employs, not to reckon what 


was brought in by the old ones, whenever they became 
vacant. 

About this time the king by his generoſity attached 
to his ſervice one of the beſt of the Spaniſh officers. This 
was Peter of Navarre, eſteemed the beſt engineer of his 
time. He contrived the art of blowing up ramparts 
by mines. At the battle of Ravenna he commanded the 
battalion which remained unbroken, though it had 
been deeply engaged in the battle, and at the attack 
of which the duke of Nemours was killed. The whole 
army, being incenſed by the loſs of their general, ſur- 
rounded theſe Spaniards, and put them all to the ſword. 
Navarre, after having fought valiantly, was taken pri- 
ſoner by the duke of Alexcon. | 

His abſence gave the Spani/h generals an opportunity 
to caſt the blame of their defeat upon him: they ac- 
cuſed him to Ferdinand of having fled the firſt; and this 
was the reaſon why that prince refuſed to pay his ran- 
ſom. The king made him the propoſal of entering in- 
to his ſervice, and accompanied it by ſome very advan- 
tageous offers. Navarre deſired leave to attempt his 
freedom once more from Spain; which having done, 
and Ferdinand remaining inflexible, he gave up the poſ- 
ſeſſions which he held of him in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and accepted the offers of the king, who made 
him general of the Gaſcon infantry. 

The king was likewiſe deſirous to gain the pope in 
his intereſts; for which purpoſe he ſent to him as am- 
baſſador William Budeus, maſter of requeſts, and the 
moſt learned man of his time. But this important affair 


Was 
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was thought upon too late; for the pope was already 
leagued with the emperor and Spain. But theſe-confe- 
derate princes were not ſtrong enough to oppoſe the 
king's deſigns, and would probably have made but 
weak efforts againſt him, had they not been joined by 
the Swwitzers. The cardinal biſhop of Sion, a man of 
a warlike temper, and fitter for a ſoldier than a divine, 
being in the pope's intereſts, employed the credit which 
he had among the Switzers to raiſe a powerful army, 
which entered the Milaneſe, to the number of 50000. 
This cardinal had ſerved pope Julius II againſt Lewis 
XII, and had always ſhewn an inveterate hatred againſt 
the French nation: and, though he was but a private 
man, he was, nevertheleſs, the moſt dangerous enemy 
France had during the reign of Francis I. 

The confederate princes, contenting themſelves with 
having 50000 Swwitzers armed againſt France, no lon- 
ger thought of furniſhing any troops, as they had pro- 
miſed cardinal Sion, but remained ſpectators, as it were, 
of the approaching war: the pope alone, finding the 
Switzers were in want of cavalry, ſent them 1500 men, 
under the command of Proſper Colonna, a general of 
great reputation. | | 

The king, after having committed the regency of his 
kingdom to his mother madame Louiſa of Savoy, who at 
that time was ſtyled counteſs of Angoulome, departed for 
the Milaneſe. 

All the paſſes through the As were poſſeſſed and for- 
tified by the Switzers. It was reſolved to attempt to 
force them, though the danger of it was evident, and 

the ſucceſs uncertain : preparations were made for it 
nevertheleſs; and they were on the point of making 
the attempt, when a peaſant diſcovered a paſſage to 
the king, through which he affirmed the whole N 
might paſs; and they accordingly did, through a paſ- 
ſage which had hitherto been unknown. 
This paſſage was regarded by the enemy as ſo utter - 
ly impracticable, that Proſper Colonna had poſted him- 
ſelf with his cavalry at the foot of the mountain in a 
village of Piedmont without any advanced guard, Ei. 
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The king diſpatched the marſhal de Chabanes, who 
ſurprized Colonna at dinner, and took him and all his 
cavalry priſoners. | 

The Switzers, being thus deprived of their cavalry, 
and obſerving that the principal towns of the Milaneſe 
began to ſurrender to the king, hearkened to propoſals 
for an accommodation, and at laſt concluded a treaty 
with the king; the conditions of which were, that they 
ſhould give up to him the dutchy of Milau, in conſide- 
ration of which, he ſhould immediately pay down the 
ſum of 300000 crowns, and 600000 crowns three 
years afterwards, and ſhould alſo ſettle a penſion of 


60000 crowns upon Maximilian Sforza, then duke of 


Milan. 
Theſe conditions were finally concluded, though op- 


poſed by the cardinal of Sion, and without the participa- * 


tion of colonel Re, who had been elected commander 


in chief by the thirteen cantons, but was not yet ar- 


rived. 

Upon his arrival, the cardinal perſuaded him to pay 
no regard to a treaty which had been made in his ab- 
ſence: and he uſed ſo many arguments with the other 
officers, that he at laſt brought them all to be of his ſen- 


timent. His authority in thE army was indeed very 
great, he being there in quality of legate from the pope, 


and plenipotentiary from the emperor. 
He repreſented to the Switzers, that their getting 
N of the money which had been promiſed them 
y the king only depended upon themſelves; for, Lau- 
trec being upon the road to the French camp with it, it 
would be eaſy for them to ſeize upon it, and then march 
directly to Marignano, where the king was; that they 
would probably find the French defenceleſs, becauſe they 
were wholly employed in preparations to enter the city 
of Milan in triumph; and, that being thus unprepared 
to receive them, they would eaſily defeat them, might 
take the king priſoner, and enrich themſelves for ever 
by his ranſom and the plunder of his camp; and that 
after this they would have it in their own power either 
to make themſelves maſters of France, or to render it 
tributary. 
Vol. II. D The 
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The Switzers being ſeduced by ſuch flattering chi- 
mzra's, marched and poſted themſelves near where Lau- 
trec was to paſs: but he, being informed of their mo- 
tions by a ſpy, inſtead of advancing, retired with the 
money into a place of ſafety. 

The Switzers, being thus diſappointed in this part 
of their deſign, marched to Marignano. The French 
army, having received information of their perfidy, was 
immediately got in readineſs, and waited for them in 
good order. They were received by the conſtable of 
Bourbon, who commanded the van. 

Their general Roft had perſuaded them to march, as 


much conceeld as they could, towards the king's artil- 


lery, to receive its firſt diſcharge, and then to ſeize u 
on it and turn it againſt him. This they accordingly 
attempted ; and, paſſing by the cavalry which appear- 


ed to oppoſe them, they marched towards the Lan/que- 


nets, who had the care of the cannon, in order to at- 
tack them. The Lanſquenets were German foot, againſt 


whom the Switzers had an inveterate and irreconcile- 
able hatred. And theſe men, obſerving the Switzers 


paſs by the ſquadrons of French cavalry to get at them, 
without ſnewing any apprehenſion of being charged 
behind, immediately imagined they were betrayed; 
and that the French, in conjunction with the Switzer, 
had abandoned them to the fury of their enemies. 
'They therefore quitted their poſts, and retired, though 
without breaking their ranks: but, when they beheld 
the conſtable of Bourbon charge the Switzers with the 
Genfdurmes, and perceived the black bands advancing 
to defend the cannon, they immediately regained their 
its, and fought with great valour. 

The black bands were a corps of 6000 Germans, who 
had been engaged in wars upwards of 20 years. They 
were looked upon as the choiceſt of the German troops, 
and had been in the ſervice of divers princes in ditte- 
rent countries: the duke of Guelders had introduced 
them into the ſervice of France. I have not been able 
to diſcover the reaſon why they were called the black 


bands. The name might, perhaps, have been taken 
| from 
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from their enſigns or cloathing; black is indeed a co- 
lour much affected by the Germans. 


The king being come up with the reſt of the army, 


both ſides fought with ſuch fury, from two o clock in 
the aſternoon till night, that, a very great obſcurity, 
which ſuddenly aroſe, and entirely deprived them of 
the light of the moon, having obliged both armies to 
remit, the combat, they were unable to ſeparate, and 
remained among each other as they then happened to 
he, repoſing themſelves till the approach of day. 

* * he king with but a. ſmall number of his troops was 


ſurrounded by a battalion of Switzers, in ſuch a man- 


ner, that, had they known his fituation, they might 
very eaſily have taken him priſoner; but the obſcurity 
of the night deprived both him and them of the know- 
ledge of his ſituation ; his repoſe was undiſturbed, and 
he flept ſome. hours, without putting off his armour, 


on the carriage of a cannon. As ſoon as the dawn of 


day enabled the two armies to diſtinguiſh each other, 
the combat was renewed. | 3 


The battalion of Suitgers, in the midſt of which the 


King had paſſed the night, attacked the corps where he 


was with ſuch vigour, that his perſon was in very great 
danger: his horſe was wounded in two places, and he 
received ſeveral muſket-ſhot himſelf, which, but for his 


armour, might have proved fatal. The black bands 


haſtened to this part, repulſed; the battalion, though the 
ſtrongeſt of the enemy, and forced them to retreat into 
the midft of their troops. | 


The Switgers, nevertheleſs, every where fought with 


incredible valour and obſtinacy : but the artillery made 


moſt dreadful havock among the battalions. The grand 
maſter Galliot de Gonouillac had diſpoſed it fo properly, 


that not a ſhot was fired without doing execution: it 


cut down whole ranks of their battalions at once: and, 
the Gen/darmes charging them immediately after the fire 
from the artillery, they were eaſily broke and put into 
conſuſion. Nevertheleſs, they maintained the combat 
even till non. 


But now Neft, perceiving that terror and confuſion 
began to be generally "_ throughout his troops, and 
2 


that 
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that it would be impoſſible to inſpire them with freſh 


courage, ordered a retreat to be founded, retired in 


ſome order, and took the road to Minn, leaving 15000 
ſlan upon the field: of battle. The king did not pur- 
ſue them in their retreat, the cavalry being too much 
fatigued by being twenty four hours without diſmount- 
ing, and the road they had taken being alſo dangerous. 

e king loſt 3000 men, ſlain upon the field; but 
the number of the wounded was much greater. In the 
number of thoſe killed, the moſt conſiderable were, the 
prince of Talmonl, only ſon of the duke 4 la Tremduille, 
Buſſy d Amboiſe, and the count de Rol ee. 

e count de Guiſe, brother to the duke of Lorrain, 
and only twenty-one years of age, was forced, half- 


dead, out of the hands of a body of Switzers, who, 


after having wounded him in twenty-two places, and 
brought him to the ground, would certainly have killed 
him, notwithſtanding the efforts of a German gentleman 


his equerry, named Adam, who covered him with his 


own body, and received ſeveral of the wounds intend- 
ed to be given the count: but a Seotch gentleman bf 
the king's houſhold came very ſeaſonably with ſome 
troops to his aſſiſtance, attacked the Swwitzers, and put 
them to flight. Though there were but little hopes of 
the count's recovery, aſter having received ſo many 
wounds, yet his youth, and the pure habit of his body, 
ſaved his life. This battle was fought the thirteenth 

of September 15 17. 21 aon 
The king remained three days upon the field, and 
reſolved there to reward the valour of the young no- 
bility who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by conferring 
on them the order of knighthood, an honour which 
was the greateſt they could receive from him. But, 
it being one of the firſt laws of chivalry, that no per- 
ſon can confer this honour who has not himſelf re- 
ceived it, and this being the king's caſe, he choſe to 
receive it from the chevalier Bayard. This was a very 
eat honour done to that officer; and the king there- 
by ſhewed that he had the ſame eſteem for him, which 
all who knew him had, he being regarded as the braveſt 

and moſt able commander in the whole army. f 
Within 
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Within four days after the battle of Marignans all the 
. was ſubjected to the king, the towns having 
all voluntarily ſurrendered; and the caſtles of Milan 


and Cremona were the only places which did not follow 
their example. The duke Maximilian Sforza had re- 


tired into the former; but, Peter of Navarre having 


blown up part of the fortification by a mine, Sforza 
ſurrendered the place upon terms; which were, that 
he ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the dutchy of 
Milan, and ſhould retire and live privately in France; 


in conſideration of which, the king engaged to pay 


him annually 60000 ducats, 

Sfera upon this occaſion manifeſted a want both of 
courage and greatneſs of ſou] : he quitted the caſtle of 
Milan with joy, and ſnewed he thought himſelf happy 
in being delivered from his dependence on the pope 
and the Swwitzers, who in France could not perſecute 
him. He was not regretted by any; ſo unworthy did 
he appear to all of the dignity from which he fell! The 
king {ent him into France, and then made his entry into 
Milan with great magnificence. Theſe great ſucceſſes 
N Francis I capable to undertake almoſt any 
china e eee | | 

| 7, 04 thought he would march to Rome, and, having 
taken that city, and obliged the 5 to accept of fuch 
conditions as he ſhould impoſe, that he would then turn 
his arms againſt the kingdom of Naples, which was en- 
tirely deſtitute of forces for its defence: but, to the afto- 
niſhment of all Europe, he took none of theſe reſoluti- 
ons. His impatience to return into France was fo great, 
that he would ſcarce wait the taking of the caſtle of 
Milan: and, upon the firſt overtures which were made 
to him by the pope's nuncio for an accommodation, he 
concluded a treaty in two days, the terms of which 
were indeed very — for him; but the pope's 
intention was not to execute them. 

Upon this occaſion the king (it is not ſaid from what 
motive) expreſſed a defire to have an interview with 
the pope: which deſire was moſt gladly complied with; 
tor the pope more paſſionately deſired it than he, well 
knowing his own * in the arts of negotiation, 
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and that, by his addreſs, he ſhould probably obtain of 


a 
him whatever he defired. The place appointed for u 
the interview was Bologna, to which they both repaired b 
at the beginning of December. Ban ſe 
In the firſt interview, which was purely ceremonial, A 
the king paid the pope all thoſe reſpects which the n 
pope's maſter of the ceremonies preſcribed: he proſ- o 
trated himſelf at his feet, kiſſed them, was ſeated upon th 
a lower feat than the pope's, ſate bare-headed, the pope di 
being covered, brought him the water to waſh at maſs, pe 

| and rendered him many other ſubmiſſions of this na- 
' ture, which were regarded by many as beneath the dig- in 
| nity of a king of France. But the king upon this oc- | $a 
| — had no regard to points of honour: he conſider- of 
| ed what he did purely in a religious light, and at firſt leg 
| told the maſter of the ceremonies, that he needed only to 
| to tell him what he ſhould do, for he would heſitate at thi 
| nothing, becauſe he did not conſider the pope as a tem- jo 
| Poral prince, but as the vicar of Jeſis Chriſt. by 
1 The pope, who knew the king was naturally ſincere, eſt; 
| generous, and very complying when a ſuitable beha- be 
| viour was obſerved towards him, began the negotiati- leſs 
| ons by ſome matters of but little importance ; mn. al 
| which, aſter ſome ſeeming contention, he affected to anc 
relinquiſh his demands, and thew ſo much deference 1 
for the king's deſires, that this prince, being overcome bei 
by the apparently generous and complying temper of ſho 
the pope, could not remain firm to his intereſts in more din 
important affairs, but complied with almoſt every thing nat. 
the court of Rome wiſhed, particularly in the article of Deb 
Naples. — 91 ſeco 
The pope, whoſe intention was abſolutely to preven con 
the king's making a conqueſt of that kingdom, and ther 
who forefaw the conqueſt of it would be inevitable, if I 
the French army marched towards Naples upon their mor 
quitting Bologna, made uſe of an artifice, which fſuc- Cha 
ceeded to his wiſh. He encouraged the king to under- cont 
| take that expedition, and exprefſed a great deſire to bots 
[ ſee that part of /taly under the dominion of France: the 
| but he at the ſame time deſired him to defer the enter- chur 


| prize till the approaching ſpring, becauſe by that time wart 
| an 
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an engagement, which by treaty he had entered into 
with Spain, and which he had ſworn to obſerve, would 
be expired; and that, being at liberty to declare him- 
ſelf openly for the king, he could then give the French 
army an eaſy paſſage through his territories, and fur- 
niſh them with all kinds of neceſſaries; which he could 
not do now, becauſe it would be an open violation of 
this treaty. The king, being deceived by this artifice, 
deferred the expedition, and by that means loſt the op- 


portunity of conquering the kingdom of Naples. 
The laſt affair which came under their confideration 


in this interview was the abolition of the Pragmatick + 


Sanfion. The king and the pope were equally deſirous 
of this. The king was deſirous to _ thoſe privi- 
leges which his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed, with reſpect 
to the nomination to biſhopricks and abbies within 
their dominions. The kings of the firft race had en- 
Joyed this privilege : and, though it had been decreed 
by the fifth council of Paris that elections ſhould be re- 
eſtabliſhed, and though this decree in the year 615 had 
been confirmed by Clotaire II, his ſucceſſors neverthe- 
lefs, had ſhewn but little regard to it, for they almoſt 
always nominated fuccefſors to the vacant bikopriths 
and abbies. | 

Pepin and Charlemagme both acted thus. The laſt, 
being elected emperor, re-eſtabliſhed the election of bi- 
ſhops by a decree, which is in the firſt book of his or- 
dinances, ch. 84. He, nevertheleſs, afterwards nomi- 
nated himſelf to ſeveral biſhopricks. His fon Lewis le. 
Debonnair publithed a chapter in the year 816, by the 
ſecond article of which elections were reſtored ; but it 
contained nothing more than what the emperor his fa- 
ther had decreed upon the ſame ſubject. 

In the fourth article he declared that he granted all 
monks the liberty of election to their own abbies, which 
Charlemagne had not done. Nevertheleſs the emperor 
continued the cuſtom of nominating bithops and ab- 
bots; inſomuch that the ſixth council of Paris, held in 
the year 829, prayed him to appoint good biſhops in the 
church; and the ſecond conncil of A4ix-la-Chapelle 
warned him of the danger to which be expoſed himſelt, 
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by nominating the abbots and abbeſſes to ſo many mo- 
naſteries. | | | 
We have undoubted proofs that Charles the bald no- 
minated to ſeveral biſhopricks, among others, to that 
of Antun. The council of Thionville, held in the year 
844, prayed him to beſtow the abbies; upon eccleſiaſ- 
ticks and not upon laymen. His ſon Lewis II, ſurnam- 
ed the Stammerer, beſtowed all the vacant abbies upon 
ſuch as he was deſirous of attaching to his perſon. 
Among the ſucceſſors of theſe kings there were ſe- 
veral who gave the cathedral churches and abbies the 
liberty of electing their prelates; but they ſtill preſerv- 
ed ſo great an authority in theſe elections, that they 
were almoſt entirely governed by their will or con- 
ſent. In proportion as the troubles of the kingdom 
weakened the authority of the kings, the clergy gain- 
ed a greater freedom, and were almoſt entirely free 
under the kings of the third race; of which but a few 
nominated to biſhopricks, and that but ſeldom : moft 


of them thought it ſufficient, if, as they were obliged, 
they thewed ſo much reſpect for them, as not to pro- 


ceed to elections without their permiſſion, nor ele& 


ſuch as were diſagreeable to them: and, upon the elec- 


tion of any one, he was preſented to them, to obtain 
their approbation and replevy of the regales, or right 
of preſentation; from whence ariſe the revenues of 
of theſe prelacies in moſt parts of the kingdom, and 


which they obtained by taking the oath of Fidelity, 


according to ancient cuſtom. 

But the popes taking cognizance of all differences 
which aroſe in theſe elections, frequently found means 
to beſtow the vacant bilhopricks upon their creatures, 
without appearing openly to violate the freedom of 
them, though they in reality deſtroyed it. 

Theſe aftairs were thus ſituated, when the ordinance 
of Charles VII, called the Pragmatick Sanction, compoſ- 
ed of the degrees and canons of the council of Bale, 
reſtored the antient freedom of elections, and ſuppreſſed 
the abuſes introduced by the court of Rome. 

For theſe reaſons the pope and the king were equally 
deſirous to aboliſh the Pragmatick Sanion, The only 

| difficulty 
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difficulty was, upon what terms it ſhould be done; the 
king and the pope both wanting to be gainers by it. 


At laſt, however, they came 10 an agreement; by 


which the king aboliſhed the Pragmatick Sanction, and 
the pope conſented that the king ſhould nominate to 
the biſhopricks and abbies of his own dominions. The 
terms more' particularly were, that, when a biſhoprick 
or an abbey became vacant; the king, within fix months 
ſhould nominate a perfon having the requiſite qualifi- 
cations, to ſucceed : theſe qualitications were, that he 
ſhould not be under the age of twenty-ſeven, having 
the degree of doctor or licentiate in divinity or laws, 
and being of good morals: in all which points the 

pe reſerved to himſelf the power of examining and 
judging ; obliging himſelf alſo, in caſe the perſon no- 
minated by the king ſhould be found by him to have 
the neceſſary qualifications, to grant him his bulls and 
other the uſual rights upon admiſſion to 4 benefice. If 
the king did not nominate in fix months, he was to 
have three other months ; after which the right of no- 
mination was in the pope: and thoſe who were nomi- 
nated by the king were obliged to pay the pope, be- 
fore they obtained his bulls, the Aunats, or one year's 
revenues of the benefices to which they were preſented. 

The other principal articles were, that the pope, 
for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, ſhould renounce all right 
of reſervation, and of granting mandates for benefices, 
before they became vacant : but, in regard to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical patrons of benefices, he ſhould have a right 
of nomination before them, except to thoſe benefices, 
the nomination of which was granted to the king. 
None were to appeal directly to the pope from the ſen- 
tence of the chief judge; nor ſhould appeals be made 
to the holy ſee, till after ſentence had been pronounced 
by the other Judges, under whoſe juriſdiction the affair 
would naturally fall. Benefices became vacant in the 
months of January, April, July, and Odlober, ſhould be 
conferred only on graduates, in caſe they requeſted 
them. | 

When this agreement was preſented to he parlia- 
ment of Paris 40 be PN and regiſtered, it met 
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with great difficulties. The parliament ftrongly re- 
monſtrated to the king on fo important an affair. But 


at laſt, the king having declared that he would be ab- 
ſolutely obeyed, the parliament did regiſter the agree- 

ment: but they added this clauſe ; That it had been done | 
only at the king's expreſs and repeated command. 

The conference of Bologna ended by the promotion 
of the biſhop of Coutanes, brother. of the grand maſter 
de Boiſſy, to the dignity of cardinal. The king returned 
into France, leaving the conſtable of Bourbon governor 
of the Milaneſe. Immediately after the king's depar- 
ture the pope began to fail in the obſervance of his 
promiſes. He privately aſſiſted the enemies of France, 
and excited inſurrections in the Milaneſe by means of 
Moron the chancellor of that dutchy. The conſtable 
informed the king of this, ſent him undeniable proofs. 
of the truth of it, and deſired his permiſſion to treat 
the pope as an enemy; but to this the king would not 
conſent. The conſtable was ſo diſguſted by this beha- 
viour of the king, that he reſigned to him the govern- 
ment of the 22 and deſired him to beſtow it on 
another. The conſtable was replaced by the ſeignor 
ne Lautrec, brother of the counteſs of Chateaubriaui, 
who then poſſeſſed the king's affections. | 

The poſt of admiral being vacant, the king conferred 
it on William Gouffier de Bonivet, brother of the grand 
maſter de Boiſſy. He was of the ſame age with the 
king, had been brought up with him, was greatly be- 
loved by him, and poſſeſſed all his favour. 

The death of Ferdinand king of Spain, grandfather of 
Charles archduke of Auſtria, which happened in 1 560, 

. cauſed a great change in the general ſtate of affairs. 
Charles found himſelf obliged to go into Spain to take 
poſſeſſion of the dominions which his grandfather had 
left him. It was alſo of conſequence for him to be at 
peace with the king, and by a treaty to put an end to 
the differences, which had ſubſiſted between France and 
the late king of Spain, touching the kingdoms of Naples, 
and Navarre. He therefore purſued all the meaſures 
which were proper and neceſſary to effect this: the 
deputies from the two kings repaired to Nozer ; bay 
| gr 


R 
rand maſter 4: 25 from the king of France, and the 
ro | 


eignor de Chievres from the archduke. 


hey concluded a treaty ; the articles of which were, 


that the king of France ſhould aſſiſt Charles archduke of 
Auſtria, lord of the Low Countries and king of Spain, 
to take poſſeſſion of the territories depending on the 
crowns of Caftille and Arrapon : that an offenſive and 
defenſive alliance ſhould ſubſiſt between France and 


Spain that Charles ſhould relinquiſh the pretenſions of 


the emperor his grandfather, and ſhould eſpouſe —_ 
of France the king's daughter, then only one year old, 
whoſe dowry ſhould be that part of the kingdom of 
Naples, which France was to have by the partition 
which had been made of it in 1502 between Lewis XII 
and Ferdinand; and, in cafe the marriage ſhould not be 


conſummated, this part of the kingdom of Naples 


ſhould be reftored to France. Finally, Navarre with- 
in fix months ſhould be reſtored to Henry d Albert, 


Theſe according to our hiſtorians, are the e der | 
articles of the treaty of Moon. But ſome years after 


the Spaniards diſclaimed them, and produced another 
inſtrument of the ſame treaty, wherein no mention was 


made of reſtoring the kingdoms of Naples and Nawarre ; 
but only that the moſt eminent civilians of Europe ſhould 


examine whether the king of Spain had a right to theſe 


kingdoms; and, in cafe theſe civilians ſhould declare 


he poſſeſſed them unjuſtly, then they ſhould be reſtor- 


ed. The two kings, as a teſtimony of their mutual 


friendſhip, ſent each other their orders; Francis, that of 
Michael, and Charles, that of the Golden Fleece. | 
The pope laboured indefatigably to ruin the French in 
Italy; and, though the king was well informed of it, he 
had, nevertheleſs, ſo much veneration for the holy ſee, 
that he at this very time aſſiſted the pope with forces 
to regain the dutchy of Urbino, which had been recon- 


quered by its duke, in prejudice of whoſe right the 


pope uſurped it. 
Thomas de Fix de Leſcun, brother of ſeignor de Lan- 


trec, was charged with this expedition. He retook 


all the towns ot this dutchy, and put them in poſſeſſio 
of 
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of Laurence de Medicis, the pope's nephew. In recom- 
pence of this action, Leſcun was made a marſhal of 
France, and ever after was called the marſhal de Foix. 
The emperor Maximilian of Auſtria dying in 1518, 
his grandſon Charles king of Spain, and Francis I, back 
pretended to the empire, and ſolicited the electors for 
their ſuffrages. This competition did not at firſt de- 
ſtroy the peace and friendſhip ſubſiſting between them 


they even complimented each other upon it. The 


moſt chriſtian king acquainted his chatholick majeſty, 
that upon this occaſion they ought to conſider them- 
ſelves as two lovers making their addreſſes to the ſame 
lady ; that their pretenſions ought not to deſtroy their 
ſriendſhip; that, whichever of them ſhould not have 
the good fortune to ſucceed, he ought neither to envy 
his rival, nor have recourſe to arms to be revenged : 
and, in regard to himſelf, he proteſted that this ſhould 
be his behaviour. The catholick king made the fame 
proteſtations : but the concluſion was not conformable 
to theſe beginnings. , 

The king ſent the admiral de Bonivet with great ſums 
of money to gain the electors; but, whether the mi- 
niſters of Charles were more able, or whether the good 
tortune of this prince prevailed over the liberalities of 
Francis, and againſt all the other meaſures which he 


had taken, Charles was, however, elected emperor, at 


the age of twenty-one years, and was the fifth of this 
name, from whence he has always been called by our 
hiſtorians Charlequint. Their competition was the 
cauſe of a war between them, which laſted longer 
than their lives. Princes uſually take arms againſt 
each other not from any perſonal hatred, but the en- 
mity which from hence aroſe between Francis and 
Charles, was reciprocal, conſtant, and inveterate. 

The emperor's exterior advantages were not equal 
to thoſe of the king; his perſon was little, and his aſ- 
pect mean: but he had an admirable genius and ca- 
pacity for the government of an empire, a very ſingu- 
lar penetration and foreſight, and an indefatigable ap- 
plication to his affairs. He was alſo artful, diflembling, 
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and treacherous, pretended to juſtice and religion when- 
ever either of them might promote his deſigns, and de- 
ſpiſed both when they were uſeleſs, or contrary to his 
ambition. With theſe good and bad qualities, it was 
eaſy for him to obtain great advantages over ſuch a 
prince as Francis I, who was generous, ſincere, faithful, 
courageous and ambitious, but wanted knowledge in 
and application to his affairs. | | un 

As the intention of Charleguint was not to execute 
the treaty of Moion in regard to the kingdoms of Naples 


and Navarre, and Francis being reſolved to do himſelf 


juſtic®by force of arms, the two princes prepared. for 
war. An alliance with England was of importance to 
both: and Francis ſought it with the greateſt diligence 
and aſſiduity. He had an interview with Henry VIII 


between Ardres and Guines ; but, the two kings being 


oung, and loving their pleaſures, they ſoon neglecte- 
Afcourfing on ain, lefi them to be l 
their miniſters, and thought only of rejoicing and tak- 
ing their pleaſure together. Fifteen days were ſpent 
in feaſts, tournaments, and other diverſions; after which 
the two kings ſeparated ; the chancellor Dz Prat, the 
king's mmiſter, having been able to obtain nothing 
more of Wolſey, cardinal of York, and prime miniſter of 
England, than that king Henry would remain neutet in 
regard to France and the emperor. 
'The king of England was at Calais, when he receiv- 
ed advice that the emperor was arrived in England to 


have an interview with him. Henry, therefore, imme- 


diately quitted Calais; and the conſequence of their 
interview was an agreement, whereby Henry was to 
be arbitrator of the differences between Francis and 
Charles, and ſhould take arms againſt France, in caſe it 
ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to his arbitration. The empe- 
ror had even the addreſs fo to engage Henry in his in- 
tereſts, that he promiſed to favour him upon all occa- 
ſions, even in prejudice to the king of Frauce, in the 
year 15 20. 


The ſame year pope Leo X excommunicated Luther, 
a religious of the order of Hermits of Saint Aupuſtin. 


The occaſion of this excommunication, and the origin 


negotiated by 


1 
l 
| 
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of the ſchiſm which Lathey has cauſed in the church, 
was as follows: | | 


The pope cauſed the Croi/ade to be preached in Ger- 
many, and granted great indulgences to thoſe who would 


give money to defray the expences of the war againſt 
the Turks. On this pretence great ſums were raiſed 
throughout Chriſtendom. The Dominicans paid the pope 


certain ſums, at certain times, for his commiſſion to 


publiſh and preach theſe indulgences, and receive the 
money of the faithful ; and herein oy had made great 
progrels, and gained vaſt riches. The An yg bc 
ing diſappointed of their ſhare in theſe profits, to which 
they pretended a right, were diſguſted, and complain- 
ed that the pope had granted ſolely to the Dominicans, 
what the Auguſtins h avere, ſhared with them: 
but their complaints were vain and of no effect. Their 
jealouſy then animated them to traverſe and difappoing 
the proceedings of their adverſaries, and, by all the 
means in their power, prevent their enjoying the be- 
nefits of their preference, As great abuſes were prac- 
tiſed in the manner of preaching theſe indulgences, 
as well as by the traffick made of them by granting 
them for money (for the Dominicans extended them to 
ſuch things as the church had no power to grant, ſuch 
as affurances of not being damned, whatever life one 

might lead, and other things of this nature) the Aug 
flins, therefore, preached againſt theſe abuſes. The 

moſt celebrated of their preachers was Luther. He be- 

gan to preach in 1517 at Wirtemberg in Saxony. At firſt 

Fe only preached againſt the abuſe of indulgences ; and 

maintaineddiſputations againſt theſe abuſes. The Domi- 
nicans diſputed with him; but he maintained his doctrine 

and ſupported it on the authority of the holy ſcriptures 
and the fathers. The heat of Sifourition having carried 
him great lengths, he at laſt preached openly _n 
indulgences themſelves. The pope, being incenſed at 
this conduct, reſolved to have him punyhed by his ſu- 
periors, and then inſiſted that the ſecular magiſtrate 
ſhould puniſh him alſo. But this only animated Luther, 
who, finding himſelf ſupported by the German Pn 
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who were at variance with the pope, preached againſt 
the court of Rome,” and againſt the perſonal irregulari- 
ties of Leo X. He then attacked his authority; main- 
tained he had none out of his own dioceſe, and that 
what he exerciſed over the univerſal church was an 
uſurpation and tyranny, which all Chriftians ought to 
The pope, thinking it would be eaſy to ſup- 
preſs this religious only by uſing. his authority, excom- 
municated him, and declared him an heretick. But 
Luther was ſupported by Frederick elector of Saxony, b 
Philip landgrave of Heſſe and ſome other princes :. and, 
this protection inſpiring him with confidence, he pub- 
lickly burnt the pope's bull at Virtemberg, and appeal- 
ed for his ſentence to a future council. is happened 
in 1520. i 3 
e Abd now, no longer 8 any meaſures, he 
preached and wrote againſt the cuſtom of ſaying low 
maſſes, as an, abuſe ; àgainſt vows of a religious life; 


againſt the whole diſcipline of the church; and at laſt 


ink its doctrine touching the ſacrament of the eu- 
ariſt, maintaining that the ſubſtance of the bread and 
wine was not changed into the body and blood of 
U Cbriſt, but that it remained the ſame after its con- 
ecration as before, He likewiſe attacked the other ſa- 
craments, and laid the foundations of the Lutheran re- 
ligion, which reigns at this day in a conſiderable part of 
Germany, and in all the Northern kingdoms. It was in 
a very ſhort time ſpread and eſtabliſhed in many dif- 
ferent places ; and the religious of both ſexes were 
every-where ſeen to renounce their profeſſion, and em- 
brace a doctrine which permitted them to marry and 
enjoy all other liberties. Luther was himſelf ſolemnly 
married ſome authors ſay, to a ſecular lady of quality; 
but others affirm, it was ta a canoneſs named Catharine 
4 Bora. 1 

In the year 1521 the war openly commenced be- 
tween the Line and emperor, in Nawarre, on the con- 
fines of Champagne, and in /taly. The feignor 4 4 
paraut, brother to Lautrec, received orders from the 
22 throw himſelf into Nawerre ; which. he effect- 


1 


ſucceſsfully, that in the ſpace of fifteen days he 


reconquered 
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reconquered the whole of that kingdom: and, from 4 
thence 2 his ſucceſſes, he penetrated deeply in- * 
to Caſtile. The Spaniards were then divided by do- be: 
meſtick troubles ; but the progreſs of their common n 
enemy, having compelled them to a purſuit of their = 
common intereſts, they united againſt the French, and hr 
forced them to retire, not only out a Caſtile, where by 
they had made themſelves maſters of ſome towns, but 
even out of Navarre and they took Aſparaut himſelf 

riſoner. Thus this kingdom was again loſt as ſudden- 2 

as it had been gained. ” W gk 95 
In the mean time, Robert de la Mark lord or prince * 
of Sedan, and poſſeſſor of Bouillon, commenced war a- 0. 
gainſt the emperor on the frontiers of Champagne. His a — 
anceſtors had been attached to the ſervice of the dukes 
of Burgundy, as being beholden to them for their for- ny 
tune; for Philip the Good had cauſed Oliver de la Mark, 2 
his ſteward of the houſhold, to eſpouſe the heireſs of the 
Sedan. The acquiſition or uſurpation of the dutchy of her 


Bouillon from the biſhoprick of Liege, which had been 
facilitated by a biſhop of that city, who was allied to 
their houſe, was a farther augmentation of their for- 
tune. After the death of the laſt duke of Burgundy, 
the ſeignors de la Mark attached themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of France; till Robert, having received ſome diſ- 


guſt from Francis I, eſpouſed the intereſts of Charles of " 7 
Auſtria, and ſerved him very uſefully ; for by his en- an 
deavours, and thoſe of his brother the cardinal of ay 
Liege, he excluded Francis from the imperial dignity, x 
and procured it for the king of Spain. But, Robert ; 


being h inclined to change, and incapable of * 
brooking the leaſt offence, he ſoon after changed ſides 'S 


again, through a cauſe of diſcontent given him by the _ 
emperor. He pretended to be' ſovereign prince of Fax 
Bouillon, and was extremely jealous of his ſovereignty. 2 7 
Now, an appeal had been made from the court of juſ- * 
tice of Bouillon to the imperial chamber; and the em- 1 | 
peror, by his letters patent, had authorized and de- - = 
clared this appeal to be juſt and right. — 
The duke of Bouillon, who pretended that his court 2 


of juſtice had a rigm to judge ſovereignly and in dernier 
Tr xeſort, 
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reſort, was ſo incenſed by this infringement of his pri- 
vileges, that he embraced the intereſts of France, on 
conditions very advantageous to himſelf. The empe- 
ror tried all means to appeaſe him, and even offered to 
revoke the letters patent which had given him ſuch 
offence; but he rejected this ſatisfaction, and replied 
with diſdaih, that he was able to gain a greater by force 
of arms. | | 

Some days after, the emperor holding the diet of the 
empire at Worms, a herald ſent by the ſeignor de la Mark 
declared war againſt him in the preſence of the whole 
diet. This action was conſidered as extremely inſolent 
by all the princes of the empire, who could not bear that 
ſuch a petty prince, becauſe he pretended to the rights 
of ſovereignty, ſhould therefore ſo far fail in his reſpect 
to the emperor, as to ſend him a defiance : for this was 
the term in uſe even at this time. The cardinal of 
Liege was ſo incenſed by it, that he abandoned his bro- 
ther's intereſts, and raiſed forces for the emperor. Ro- 
. Gert de la Mark, after the declaration of war, entered 
Luxemburg with the French troops, and beſieged Virton. 

The admiral de Bonivet in the mean time attacked 
Navarre ; but, though the war was vigorouſſy purſued 
in theſe two different places, the peace between the two 
crowns was not abſolutely broken ; becauſe on one fide, 
it was carried on in the name of the king of Navarre, 
and on the other in that of ſeignor de l Mark. The ex- 
r to Navarre was not very ſucceſsful ; it ended 

y the taking of Fontarabia, which was afterwards re- 
taken by the enemy. 

'The emperor ſent the count d Naſſau to oppoſe the 

ſeignor de la Mark. Naſſau, after having defeated him 
and deprived him of part of his territories, concluded a 
truce with him, and then entered with his forces into 
France, where he took Andres, Mouzon, and laid ſiege 
to Mezteres. 

In the mean time the deputies from the emperor and 
the king of Frauce were met at Calais to determine the 
differences ſubſiſting between theſe two princes by a 
treaty ; but, the Spaniards perſiſting in unreaſonable 
demands, the negotiation was broke off, and they — 

| ure 
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tired without doing any thing. They demanded the 
reſtitution of the dutchy of Burgundy, and that the ho- 
mage due from the emperor to the king of France for 
the earldom of Flanders ſhould be aboliſhed ; becauſe, 
ſaid they, it was not right that an emperor ſhould ren- 
der homage to a king of France. » 

The count de Naſſau preſſed the ſiege of Mezieres with 
vigour ; but the place was defended by too brave a 
commander to be eaſily taken. It was defended by the 
chevalier Bayard, who had ſeveral officers of merit un- 
der his command ; among others, Charles Boucard de 
Refuge, who had the command of a thouſand foot : 
Ann de Montmorency, a young nobleman of high birth 


Ir 
1 and great merit, threw himſelf into the place, to em- 
. brace the opportunity of ſignalizing his courage, and 
; | of * under Bayard the art of defending a for- 
it trels. | 


'Þ Though the efforts of the gry were very vigo- 
1 rous, the reſiſtance made by the beſieged was equal to 
of them; and the count & Naſſaz, after having been two 
j months before the place, was forced to retire. 'The 
| king, to recompence, the gallant behaviour of Bayard, 
1 conferred on him the order of Saint Micbael, and gave 
1 1 him a company of an hundred men. | 
. Though the king had commenced the war, and had 
| 0 reaſon to expect being attacked by his enemies, he had, 
5 nevertheleſs, provided ſo little againſt it, that, when 
| the count d Naſſau attacked his frontiers, he was deſti- 
| | tute of an army to oppoſe him. But, having at laſt 
raiſed ſome forces, he took Bouchain and Heſdin, and 
4 then marched againſt the emperor, who was near 


1 . Valenciennes. In this march he gave the command of 
the van to the duke of Alengon, firſt prince of the blood; 
* which extremely diſguſted the conſtable, becauſe it had 


1 always been cuſtomary, when the king commanded 


van. The emperor, not daring to wait the king's arri- 
val, retired with great precipitation, Jeaving his army 


rihed and diſcouraged his forces. | 
The 


the army in perſon, for the conſtable to command the 


under the command of his lieutenants, His retreat ter- 
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The king followed them, and came up with them in a 

lace where they were ſituated ſo diſadvantageouſly, that 
be might have attacked and defeated them with eaſe: but 
hiſtorians ſay he did not know how to take advantage of 
the opportunity : he deliberated in his council what 
he ſhould, do ; and it was not therein judged proper 
to attack the enemy, on account of a thick fog, which 
prevented their exact ſituation from being diſcovered. 
After the loſs of ſo fair an opportunity, the king was 
obliged to diſmiſs his troops; for, as there was no re- 
E in the finances, by which to hinder thoſe who 

ad the management of them from appropriating part 
of them to their own uſe, nor to prevent the king's diſ- 
ſipating the remainder in his pleaſures, he was therefore 
uſually without money; and upon this occaſion was 


forced to disband his troops upon the approach of win- 


ter, becauſe he had not wherewithal to furniſh their 
ſubſiſtence. This always gave his enemies great ad- 
vantages over him; for, as they had their forces al- 


ways in readineſs, they took the field as ſoon as ever 
the ſeaſon. would permit, and frequently made them 


ſelves maſters of ſeveral places, before any army appear- 


ed to oppoſe them. This was the caſe the enſuing 


ſpring, when the imperial beſieged and took 
Teurnay, and ſome other places, before the king was 
able to ſend any forces to oppoſe their progreſs. 

The affairs of France did not ſucceed better in Tah. 
Leo X had with the emperor, the Florentines, 
and moſt of the princes in Itay. By the terms of their 
confederacy, they were to ule their joint efforts to 


force the French out of {taly : the pope was to have the 
dutchy of Parma and Placentia; and Franciſco Sforza, + 


brother of Maximilian, who had relinquiſhed his right 
to the dutchy of Milan to the king of France, was to 


he put in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, and maintained 


in it. | 
Proſper Colonna, a Roman baron, and the ſame whom 
marſhal de Chabanes had taken priſoner at the paſſage 
of the Alps, was choſen captain-general of the coaftede- 


rate forces: the marquiſſes of Mantua and Feſcairi com- 
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manded under him ; the firſt the popes forces, and the 
ſecond thoſe of the emperor. FRO. 
Before this confederacy, the marquis of Mantua had 


been in the ſervice of the king of France._ But a cauſe 


of diſſatisfaction given him by Francis had made him 
change ſides. He had the command of a company of 
an hundred men ; Boucard de Refuge was his lieutenant, 
and pretended to command the company, and fill up 
the vacancies in it, independently of his captain; ſay- 
ing, the king of France had only intended to give the 


marquis the title, the rank, and the honour of captain, - 


but not the command of the company. The king hav- 
ing determined the difference in favour of Boucard, 
the marquis of Mantua quitted his ſervice. 

Jerome Moron, chancellor of Milan, was principally 


concerned in forming the league againſt France. The 


treatment he had received from the French had obliged 
him to abandon Milan: from whence he had retired to 
Trent ; and, though abſent, he contributed greatly by 
his ſecret practices to make the Milaneſ ſhake off their 


obedience and fidelity to the king. The firſt conqueſts / 


of the confederate forces were Parma, Placentia, and 
Cremona: they afterwards ſubjected all the Milaneſe, and 
even forced the city of Milan to ſurrender. 


Hiſtorians greatly blame the imprudent conduct of 


Lautrec, governor of this dutchy, particularly for his 
acting from the ſuggeſtions of his own fancy without 


conſulting the officers of his army. They nevertheleſs - 
attribute the loſs of the Mifaneſe to the want of money, 
which was the cauſe of moſt of the ill ſucceſſes, and 4 | 


the deſertion of the Switzers, who by degrees quitt 


the army of Francis, and entered into that of his ene- 


mies, excepting only a very ſmall number, which con- 
tinued in the ſervice of France. 

The Swiſs cantons, being informed that their ſub- 
jects were divided between the two armies, determined 
not to ſuffer them to fight againſt one another; and, in 
conſequence of this reſolution, they ſent orders to all 
of them, without diſtinction, to return home. Two 


couriers were diſpatched to the two armies with theſe 
orders. But the cardinal of Sion, being informed of it, 


eauſed the courier who carried theſe orders to the con- 
federate 
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federate army to be ſtopped upon the road; fo that the 
Saiter who were therein, receiving no orders to the 
contrary from their ſuperiors, ſtill continued in it; 
while thoſe who were in the king's army obeyed the 
ſummons they received to return into Switzerland. 

Leo X did not long enjoy the pleaſure of having ru- 
ined the French affairs in Italy. He died ſuddenly, aged 
only forty-four years, in 1521. It was believed 
ſome, that Barnaby Maleſpino, the pope's ſteward of the 
houſhold, poiſoned him, by putting a poiſoned pill a- 
mong thoſe which he conftantly carried about him in a 
box to take whenever he * purging neceſſary. ' | 
The cardinals being aſſembled to appoint him a ſuc- 
ceſſor, the emperor had ſuch influence over the con- 
clave, that he got cardinal Adrian, who had been his 
preceptor, elected pope. Adrian was a Flemming of 
- mean birth, had been cardinal but a ſhort time, and 
was unknown to almoſt all the cardinals, having ne- 
ver been in [taly : they elected him nevertheleſs ; not 
daring to oppoſe the will of the emperor. He did not 
change his name upon his election to the pontificate, 
but retained the ſame he had borne before, and was the 
ſixth ſo called. 

While theſe affairs paſſed in Italy, the emperor aſ- 
ſembled the diet at Worms : Luther was cited before 
them; and, having obtained the emperor's ſaſe con- 
duct, he appeared, and maintained his doctrine with a 
boldneſs which bordered upon inſolence; which ſo in- 
cenſed the emperor, that he commanded, him to re- 
tire: perhaps, Luther was not ſorry to fee a diviſion 
formed, the conſequences of which were very advan- 
tageous to himſelf. | 

About this time Henry VIII. king of England, pub- 
liſhed a very learned book, which he had wrote in 
defence of religion, againſt the hereſies of Luther for 
which the pope conferred upon him the title of Defen- 
der of the Faith. te | 

Lautrec, not being able longer to reſiſt the con- 
federates, ſent his brother the marſhal de Foix to the 
king, to repreſent to him the ſituation of affairs, and 


preſs 
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preſs him to ſend ſuceours both of men and money. 

Francis immediately ſent into Switzerland the baſtard of 
Savey grand maſter of France, the marſhal de Chabanes, 
Caleas de Saint Severin, and the ſeignar de Montmorency, 
there to raiſe 16000 men, with orders afterwards to 
march them into the dutchy of Milan. The 16000 
Sævitgers were raiſed, and brought into the Milaneſe to 


ſerved as lieutenant-generals, though. Lautrec bimſelf 
was not a marſhal of France. ml 
Theſe Swwitzers were of no ſervice : for, 7 ual 
cy having been ordered by Lautrec to beliege Novarra, 
he formed the ſiege with ſome French and part of the 
Switzers'; and, his artillery having made a ſufficient 
breach, he commanded the Switzers to begin the aſſault; 
but they replied, they were ready to fight in the open 
field, but that they would not begin the aſſault. Mont- 
morency, not being able to prevail with them, paſted 
them upon an eminence, where they might be ſeen by 
the beſieged; and then diſmounting his houſe (for he 
had no foot) he led them to the aſſault, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the place. The inhabitants were all put 


caped the firſt fury of the foldiers, were afterwards 
hanged, in puniſhment of the cruelties which they had 
exerciſed upon the French who had before fallen into 
their hands. 

The French were now as much hated in the Milaneſe, 
as they had been loved in the time of Lewis XII. This 
averſion was cauſed by the diforders they committed 
from a want of money; for the ſoldiers, not being 
paid, could not be kept in fo ſtrict a diſcipline as in the 
preceding reign. Their outrages were tolerated; and, 
this toleration augmenting their inſolence, they uſed 
all kinds of violences to extort money, and whatever 
elſe they wanted; which behaviour rendered them fo 
odious, that they were no longer regarded but as the 
moſt cruel enemies. 

Boucard de Refuge, who had the care of the artillery 
at the ſiege of Nowarra, by the burſting of a. cannon 
had one of his legs broke ; of which wound he = 

| e 


Lautrec, under whom the marſhals de Foix and Chabanes 


to the fword, except a ſmall number, who, having eſ- 
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The taking of this place, and ſome reinforcements 
of troops which arrived in 1taly, began to reſtore the 
king's affairs; and his forces were in ſo good a condi- 
tion, that the enemy's troops dared no longer to keep 
the field againſt them. Lautrec took ſuch effectual 
meaſures to cut off all ſupplies of proviſion, both from 
the confederate forces and the revolted towns, that 
Milan, Pavia, and many other places were forced by 
famine to ſurrender : but the refractorineſs of the Swit- 
zers ruined theſe promiſing appearances ; for, as they 
were not paid, becauſe no money could be got to pay 
them with, they mutinied, and ſent their colonels to 

require Lautrec either to pay them immediately, diſ- 
miſs them, or lead them the next day to attack the 
enemy. | 
Lautrec remonſtrated to them, that the enemy was 
intrenched in an advantageous ſituation, and was too 
ſtrongly fortified to be forced ; but, as they were in 
want of proviſions, and as all means of procuring them 
were cut off, they would in eight days be compelled 
to quit their ſituation : he begged them, therefore, to 
have patience till that time, and promiſed that then 
they ſhould have money : but they perſiſted in their 
obſtinacy, and prayers and intreaties were in vain. 
| The marſhals de Foix and de Chabanes were for ſuffer- 
; ing the Swwitzers to depart, becauſe the army of the 
enemy was not ih a condition to keep the field, even 
againſt the French forces only; beſides that, they would 


. infallibly be forced in a few days to diſband of them- 
f ſelves, through an abſolute failure of proviſions. The 
9 confederate forces were chiefly compoſed of Germans, 


who had frequently mutinied before, and were now 
unable longer to ſupport the miſeries of famine ; for 
which reaſon it was judged more adviſeable to ſuffer 
them to diſperſe of their own accord, than to attack 
them in a ſituation wherein there was no probability of 
forcing them, and out of which they could not retire 
without being entirely defeated. They were encamp- 
ed about a league from Milan, at a villa named Bicogue, 


trenches, 


whoſe gardens were ſurrounded by broad and deep 
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trenches, and were ſufficiently large and ſpacious to 
contain the whole confederate army. RN 
© Lautrec, who never followed any advice of which 
he was not himſelf the author, acted upon this occaſi- 
on in his uſual manner. Inſtead of diſmiſſing the 
Switzers, he reſolved to attack the confederates with 
all his forces. The Switzers, began the attack; but, 
finding the trenches broader and deeper than the length 
. of their pikes, they were ſuddenly ſtopped ſhort. 
Their approach coſt them a thouſand men ; but, be- 
ing animated by ſhame and vexation at their diſap- 
pointment, they threw themſelves into the trenches, 
and endeavoured to gain the parapet ; but their at- 
tempt was impoſſible. The enemy in the mean time | 
fired upon them ſo effeQually, that they killed two | 
thouſand of them preſently. Terror ſucceeding to 


their temerity, they thought of nothing but getting { 
out of the trenches: thoſe who did get out eſcaped ; | 
but moſt of thoſe who entered the trenches were ſlain f 
in them; among others, colonel Albert de la Pierre, 8 
who was the author of their mutiny. During this, V 
the marſhal de Foix forced the trenches on the ſide ri 
where he had attacked them, and had penetrated into Ct 
the midſt of their camp; but, not finding himſelf ſup- by 
ported, he was forced to retire. Such was the battle *. 
of Bicoque, wherein the enemy defeated 16000 Sxvit- en 
gers, and repulſed the French troops without quitting ta 
their intrenchments. ; | I, 
The duke of Urbino, general of the Venetian troops, 

greatly contributed to this bad ſucceſs. The Yenetians, fu 
having entered into a league with France againſt the the 
pe and the emperor, had ſent ſome forces to join the the 
French; but Urbino, who had the command of them, Mi 
was not favourably diſpoſed to the French ; on the con- a | 
trary, he ſought to do them a diſſervice ; and he con- hay 
ſidered Lautrec's imprudent enterprize as a fayourable neg 
opportunity. Accordingly, he refuſed to join the at- this 
tack, and poſted himſelf with his forces in a place of his 
ſecurity, where he remained a quiet ſpectator of the ſubſ 
combat. To ſay the truth, a different behaviour could yet 


not V 
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not reaſonably be expected from him, after having been 
deprived of his territories in favour of the pope. 

The loſs of the battle of Bicogue, and the retreat of 
the Swwitzers, diſabled Lautrec from keeping the field 


any longer; ſo that the enemy got proviſions, and the 


French army for want of pay diſperſed: the Venetian: 
alſo retired: and Lautrec, finding himſelf of no farther 
ſervice, returned into France, paſſing through Switzer- 
land, unnoticed, and being accompanied only by two 
of his domeſticks. | 
About the ſame time that the king loſt the dutchy 
of Milan, the knights of Saint John of Feruſalem loft 
the iſland of Rhodes, from whence they were forced to 
retire, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, by Solyman 
emperor of the Turks. - 
Viterbo ſerved them for a retreat, till the emperor 
ave them the iſle of Malta, as a bulwark to Sicily. 
heſe knights muſt at this time have been very rich; 


for their grand maſter L Ile-Adam, offered the Grand 


Seignior to reimburſe ail his expences-in the war pro- 
vided he would raiſe the ſiege of Rhodes. Its ſituation 
rendered it very convenient for cruizing upon the 


coaſts of Turkey and Syria, and its port was frequented | 


by all the merchants of Europe who traded in the Le- 
vant, It was at that time thought ſtrange, that the 
emperor and Leo X ſhould ſuffer a place of ſuch impor- 
tance to be taken : but their animoſity againſt Francis 
I, prevailed over the general intereſt of Ehrittendom 
Lautrec being arrived at court, the king at firſt re- 
fuſed to ſee him; but, this favour, at the requeſt of 
the duke of Montmorency, being at laſt granted him, 
the king reproached him with the loſs of the dutchy of 
Milan, and imputed it wholly to him. Lautrec, with 
a boldneſs which a conſciouſneſs of guilt could not 
have inſpired, replied, that his Majeſty himſelf, by a 
neglect of his affairs, had been the cauſe of the loſs of 
this dutchy ; for, though. he had frequently informed 


his majeſty, that the forces, being unable longer to 


ſubſiſt for want of money, would inevitably ſeparate, 
yet none had ever been ſent to him. 
Vol. II. E 
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The king replied, that he had ſent him conſiderable 
ſums two different times; and Lautrec affirming he had 
never received them, the king ſent for James de Baune, 
ſeignor de Saint Blancy, ſuperintendant of the finances, 
and aſked lim, whether he had not given him orders 
to ſend theſe ſums into /taly ? The ſeignor de Saint 
Blancy replied, that his majeſty had indeed given theſe 
orders, but that the money had never been ſent ; be- 
cauſe, at the very inſtant when it was ready, his ma- 
jeſty's mother the dutcheſs of Augouleme had ſeized up- 
on it, notwithſtanding he had repreſented to her, that 
it was deſtined for the army in Hach, and that there 
was no more in the treaſury. The king, being incenſ- 
ed at this, reproached the dutcheſs in very ſtrong 
terms. She replied, that ſhe had indeed cauſed the 
penſions due to her to be paid at the time Saint Blancy 
mentioned, but not with the money deſtined for the ar- 
my in [taly ; and that Saint Blancy muſt certainly have 
converted it to his own uſe: and ſhe at the ſame time de- 
manded juſtice for the injurious aſperſion this officer caſt 
upon her by an imputation of ſodiſhonourable an action. 

Saint Blancy was old, and was beloved by the king, 
who uſually called him his father: he nevertheleſs 
cauſed him to be impriſoned, and appointed eommiſſio- 
ners to try him; the chief of which was the chancel- 
lor u Prat, a man abſolutely devoted to the dutcheſs, 
and the declared enemy of Saint Blancy. It was long 
before the tryal was determined ; but at laſt Saint Blancy 
was adjudged guilty of embezzeling the publick reve- 
nues, was condemned to be hanged, and was execut- 
ed accordingly. 

Proſper Colonna, general of the confederate forces, 
taking advantage of the abſence of the French, ap- 

proached the city of Genoa with deſign to make himſelf 
maſter of it. He cauſed the marquis de Peſcairo, whe 
commanded the Spaniſh infantry, to march before him 
and, upon his appearance before the city, the Genoeſe 
ſent deputies to treat with him : but, while they were 
in conierence in his tent, the Spaniards, having diſco- 
vered a breach in the walls, attacked the city without 
orders troni their general, deicated thoſe who deſend- 
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ed the breach, made themſelves maſters of the city, 
and plundered it. 

Count Peter de Nawarre, who had entered Genoa 
with two hundred French ſoldiers, had but juſt time to 
fortify himſelf in the exchange or bank; where he de- 
fended himſelf for ſome time with great vigour; but at 
laſt ſurrendered, upon condition that he ſhould be 
treated as a priſoner of war. Had he not taken this 
precaution, the Spaniards would have treated him as a 
traitor and rebel to his king; for they had reſolved to 
hang him. 

The king of England, inſtead of obſerving the neu- 
trality which he had promiſed, had leagued with the 
emperor againſt France; and, their forces being uni- 
ted (thoſe of the emperor under the command of the 
count de Bure, and thoſe of England under the earl of 
Suffalk) they laid ſiege to Heſadin + but the place was fo 
vigorouſly defended by its governor the ſeignor de Brez ; 
and the duke de Yendome, governor of Picardy, who 
kept the field with an army to obſtruct their proceed- 
ings, ſo frequently cut off their convoys, defeated 
their parties, and forced their quarters, either in per- 
ſon, or by his lieutenants the counts de Salut Paul and 
de Guiſe, and the ſeignor de Pontdormy de Crequy, that 
after they had ſpent two months before the place, they 
were forced to retire. The Eugliſb repaſſed the ſea, 
and the imperialiſts returned into Flanders. 

The king, imputing his bad ſucceſs in Itaſy to the 
negligence or incapacity of his officers, reſolved to go 
thither in perſon, to regain what he had loſt, After 
the neceſlary preparations, he ſet, forwards in the 
month of April 1523. But the information which he 
received, that Charles conſtable of Bourbon was treating 
with the emperor, obliged him to defer his departure. 
The conſtable of Bourbon had long been diſſatisfied ; 
and the king's mother the dutcheſs of Angouleme had 
been the occaſion of his diſcontent. Some have be- 
lieved, that ſhe ſecretly loved this prince, and that 


ſhe perſecuted him in revenge for his having flighted 
her. 
er. 
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She it was who had cauſed him to be deprived of 
the command of the van at Valenciennes and ſhe at 
laſt found means to diſpute his right to the ſucceſſion 
of Suſanna, daughter .of the duke Peter de Bourbon 
Beaujeu, whoſe poſſeſſions according to the articles of 
the marriage contract, whereby they were to deſcend 
to the ſurvivor, he had inherited. The. dutcheſs of 
Angouleme was a daughter of Peter of Bourbon's ſiſter, 
and firſt couſin to Suſana. The conſtable, well know- 
ing the influence of the dutcheſs, could not hope to 
preſerve his poſſeſſions; ſo that he beheld his whole 
fortune in a manner upon the brink of deſtruction. 

The emperor, being informed of the ſituation of 
His affairs, made him an otter.of his protection, which 
the conſtable accepted. They agreed, by a treaty 
which they both figned, that, as ſoon as the king of 
France ſhould have paſſed the Alps, the emperor ſhould 
cauſe a powerful army to march through Languedoc into 
France; that the conſtable ſhould declare himſelf open- 
ly againſt Francis, and ſhould cauſe the provinces 
which depended upon himſelf to declare againſt him 
hkewiſe ; that the 14000 Germans in Franche-Comts 
ſhould join him in Auvergne, to undertake whatever he 
thould think proper; that he ſhould eſpouſe Eleanor of 
Auſtria, the emperor's ſiſter, and widow of the king of 
Portugal, whole dowry ſhould be the TWO Burgundies; 
and that on the day of their marriage the emperor 
ſhould create and declare him king of Burgundy. 

The king received general informations of this ne- 
gotiation, but no poſitive proofs, nor circumſtantial 
particulars, He therefore went to the conſtable at 
Mou/ins, where he pretended ſickneſs to avoid accom» 
panying Francis into Italy. 

The king told him, he had received information of 
bis union with the emperor ; that he was come to ad- 
viſe him to break it, and continue faithful to his cbun- 
try and king; and that he would engage to reſtore 
him his poſſeſſions, in caſe he ſhould loſe his cauſe 
with the queen his mother. The conſtable, with the 
moſt artſul diſſimulation, replied, that the emperor had 
indeed made him ſome advantageous offcis to gain him 

in 
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in his intereſts; but that he had rejected them, and 
had reſolved to acquaint his majeſty with it, though 
not till his health would have permitted him to do it 
in perſon, becauſe he thought ſo important a ſecret 
ought not be imparted to any one. | 

The king, believing he ſpoke with ſincerity, exhort- 
ed him to continue always faithful to him, and ordered 
him to follow him into /:aly as ſoon as his health would 
permit. The king was adviſed to ſecure the perſon of 
the conſtable ; but, beſides that he was naturally a- 
verſe to all violence, he thought he could not behave- 
thus to a perſon of his rank barely upon ſuſpicion. 

Immediately after the king had quitted Moulins, the 
conftable quitted it alſo, taking the road to Franche- 
Compte. The king, being informed of this behaviour, 
which ſo manifeſtly diſcovered his rebellious deſigns, 
ſent perſons after him to ſtop and ſeize upon his per- 
ſon. The prince, though he had quitted the common 
roads, found himſelf preſſed by his purſuers ; but he 
eſcaped nevertheleſs, by walking croſs the country, and 
ordering his horſes to go through ways contrary to 
thoſe which he took. He arrived ſafely in Burgundy, 
and from thence went into Tay. His retreat prevent- 
ed the king's going out of France: for he judged his 
preſence might be neceſſary to defeat the intrigues, 
which the conſtable might carry on in the kingdom. 
He contented himſelf with ſending his forces into Italy 
under the command of the admiral de Bonivet, whe 
was indeed very unfit for it, being both hated and deſ- 
piſed by the officers and ſoldiers. The ſeignor de Mont- 
morency, Whom the king had made a marſhal of France, 
and the chevalier Bayard, commanded under him. 

All Ttaly was leagued againſt France. The pope, the 
Venetians, the Florentines, and all the other princes were 
in confederacy with the emperor. Nevertheleſs, they 
were not ſtrong enough, when united, to reſiſt the 
French forces: They abandoned all the places in the 
Milaneſe, except Milan, Cremona, and Pavia - and in 
all theſe places the admiral placed garriſons, which 
greatly diminiſhed his forces. He beſieged Milan; 
wherein Profper Colonna, | ang of the confederated, 
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had retreated, and Colanna, though ſick, defended 
the place with ſuch vigour, conduct, and reſolution, 
and ſucceeded fo well in ſupporting the Spaniards and 
Halians under the rigours of a ſcarcity of proviſions, 
that the ſeverity of winter, already far advanced, ſe- 
conding their patience, and deſtroying the French army, 
forced them at laſt to raiſe the ſiege. The French were 
but juſt decamped from before Milan, when Proſper 
Colauna died. He was replaced by Charles de Lamy, 
viceroy of Naples, who brought with him a reinforce- 
ment of troops, ſo conſiderable as to enable the con- 
federates to face the French, who were greatly weaken- 
ed by the ſiege of Milan: and, to complete their mis- 
tortunes, the plague broke out among them; in con- 
ſequence of which, the enemy regained moſt of the 
Places they had abandoned. | 

Affairs were in this ſituation when the conſtable ar- 
rived in [taly, Offers were made him from the em- 
peror, either to go immediately into Spain, and eſpouſe 
qucen Eleanor, or to ſtay in Ita, and command the 
forces: but, as the emperor's intention was not that 
he ſhould embrace the former of theſe offers, thoſe by 
whom they were made at the fame time repreſented to 
kim, with great addreſs, that it would be more glori- 
ous for him to command the army, than to ſhew him- 
ſelf in Spain, a fugitive, and deprived of his poſſeſſi- 
ons; that it would be ſoon enough to go thither when 
he had driven the French out of the Milaneſe, and had 
made himſelf maſter of Burgundy ; and that then he 
would appear with a better grace before the princeſs 
deſtined to be his ſpouſe. This advice being agreeable 
to the conſtable's inclination, he very readily followed 
it: but the emperor would not confide in him fo far as 
to give him the ſole command of his troops: Lanoy 
had an equal power; and even a third was joined to 
them, which was the marquis de Peſcairo. The con- 
ſtable was highly diſguſted at this but he diſſembled his 
reſentment. In the mean time he was tried in France, 
was condemned as a rebel, and his poſſeſſions adjudg- 
ed to Leuiſa of Savoy. 
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The king having ſent to him to demand the ſword of 
conſtable, and the order of Saint Michael, he replied, 
that the ſword had been : Aken from him at Valenciennes, 
by taking from him the command of the van ; and, as 
for the collar of the order, he had left it in his houſe at 
Chatelle, under the pillow of his bed. 

About this time died pope Adrian VI. The empe- 
ror's faction proving moſt powerful in the conclave, 
the cardinal de Medicis, couſin- german of Leo X, was 
eleted to ſucceed him, and took the name of Cle- 
ment VII. 

The admiral de Boni vet, inſtead of prudently pre- 
ſerving the remainder of his troops, reſolved to expoſe 
them to the event of a battle. With this deſign he 
marched againit the enemy, who were ſituated be- 
tween Novarra and Romagnano, believing that he ſhould 
be joined in the way by the 5000 Switzers, which the 
king was to fend him. Laney was for avoiding a bat- 
tle; but the duke of Burgundy's opinion was followed; 
which was, to fight the French, beiore the arrival of the 
Switzers, Nevertheleſs, the Sww7tzers did arrive a day 
before the imperialiſts attacked Boniver, but they 
were incenſed againſt this general for having neglected 
his promile to fend cavalry to the foot of the mountains 
to eſcort and protect them againſt the cavalry of the 
enemy; and, as they had been frequently attacked and 
harraſſed in their march for want of this eſcort, they 
were ſo offended at Bonivet, that they refuſed to join 
him, and encamped ſeparately, having the river Serre 
between him and them; ſaying, they would remain in 
this poſt to ſerve as a retreat to ſuch of their nation as 
ſhould be willing to retire to them. 

Boni vet, being diſappointed, and not being ſtrong 
enough to engage alone, thought only of retreating 
from the danger into which his imprudence had drawn 
him. For this purpoſe, he ordered his army to face 
about, and placed himſelf, with his beſt officers, in the 
rear, to ſecure their retreat. 

The imperialiſts, who had advanced with deſign ta 
give battle, perceiving their intention, immediately 
attacked them. Bonivet from their firit diſcharge re- 
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ceived a ſhot in the arm, which diſabled him, and o- 
bliged him to retire, and leave the command to the che- 
valier Bayard, who acquitted himſelf with ſuch cou- 
rage and good conduct, that he repulſed the imperia- 
liſts, and ſaved the French army: he received a ſhot 
through his body, of which he died four hours after: 
He nevertheleſs ſupperted the engagement, after he 
had received this wound, till the army had got into a 
place of ſafety. He then cauſed himſelf to be placed 
on the ground under an oak, with his face towards the 
enemy, d, for want of a prieſt, with great humility 
confeſſed his fins to his valet de chambre. This cir- 
cumitance has been related by al! our hiſtorians. 

The duke of Bourbon, coming to the place where he 
was, and finding him in this condition, expreſſed great 
grief for his misfortune : There is no occaſion to grieve for 
me, {aid Bayard, for I die honourably, in the ſervice of my 
king and country, and with a good name; but I grieve "urs 
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you, for fighting againſt your lawful ſovereign, whom bath ; 
your birth and your cath ſboulil oblige you to ſerve. He al- 
ſo told this prince, that, as he followed the examples \ 
of Themiſtocles, Coriolanus, and Ceſar, he had reaſon to 1 
apprehend their fate. 0 
The marquiſs de Piſcairo, one of the lieutenant-ge- 1 
nerals of the imperial army, offered to give him all ne- e 
ceſſary aſſiſtance, and ordered his wound te be examin- U 
ed and dreſſed; but, Bayard being ſenſible it was mor- t. 
tal, and that this could not be done without making W 
him ſuffer exquiſite pain, he deſired them to let it alone. 0¹ 
The marquis therefore only ordered a tent to be pro- 

vided for him, and that he thould be attended with - E, 
great care, and his life preſerved, if poſlible. After th 
he was dead, the marquis cauſed his body to be em- co 
balmed, and ſent it to his friends in an honourable vii 
manner. Indeed, the wiſdom, courage, and probity of La 
this great man were univerſally known and reſpected: C01 
even by his enemies. | pag 
The French forces, being no longer able to face the du 
enemy, abandoned the Milaneſe, and retired into France: my, 
and the admiral de Bonivet appeared at court, where I 
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he was as well received by the king, as if he had re” 
turned crowned with victory. 1 

At the fame time that the duke of Bourbon and Lanoy 
drove Boni vet out of the Milaneſe, the emperor cauſed 
an army of 30000 men to enter Guyenne, Their irrup- 
tion was ſo ſudden, that Lautrec, governor of this pro- 
vince, into which he had retired ſince his return from 
Italy, had only time to throw himſelf into Bayonne; 
which the enemy beſieged; battered it furiouſly with 
their artillery, and, after having made a ſufficient 
breach, made the aſſault, which continued three days 
and nights without intermiſſion ; during all which time 
Lautrec never once abandoned the breach, but ſuſtained 
the efforts of the aſſailants with incredible valour, and 
at laſt repulſed them with ſuch conſiderable loſs, that 
2 quitted the breach, and immediately raiſed the 

lege. | 

They did not meet with ſuch a reſiſtance at Fontarabia. 
This place was ſtrong, well provided with every thing, 
and the garriſon numerous; but Franget its governor, 
wanting ſpirit and reſolution, ſurrendered without mak- 
ing ſuch reſiſtance as he might. In puniſhment of his 
cowardice he was at Lyons degraded of his nobility. 
Thoſe whom the king appointed to perform this, erect- 
ed a ſcaffold in the midſt of the city, on which Franget 
was brought, and in preſence of all the people, and 
the ſoldiers, who were drawn out upon this occaſion, - 
was degraded of his nobility for cowardice and neglect 
of his duty at the ſiege of Fontarabia. 

In Picardy the enemy gained ſome advantage: 15000 
Engliſh under the command of the duke of Norfolk, and 
the ſame number of imperialiſts commanded by the 
count de Bure, ravaged and plundered the whole pro- 
vince, took Roie and Mondidier, and burnt them. Some 
Lanſquenets, raiſed by the duke of Bourbon s order, and 
commanded by the count de Furſtemberg, entered Cam- 
pagne, and began to ravage and plunder it; but the 
duke of Guiſe, and Anthony de Crequy ſeignor de Pontdor- 
my, ſoon forced them to retire. 

In the year following, which was 15 24, the duke of 


Bourbon, having the ſole command of the imperial ar- 
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my, entered Provence, and beſieged Marſeilles : his de- 
ſign had been to penetrate into the heart of the king- 
dom, and there to beſiege ſome conſiderable place of 
leſs ſtrength than Marſeilles z but, an entire confidence 
not being repoſed in him, he was not permitted to do 
this; and the emperor fixed on Marſeilles alone for him 
to beſiege. The duke of Bourbon flattered himſelf, that, 
as ſoon as ever he ſhould enter France at the head of 
his army, all the inhabitants would declare in his fa- 
vour: but he found his hopes were vain, all continuing 
quiet in their duty. a 

The fiege of Marſeilles, from the vigorous reſiſtance 
made by the beſieged, was long ; which gave the king 
time to come to its aſſiſtance. He marched towards it 
in perſon, at the head of 5oooo men, with a reſolu- 
tion to give the enemy battle; but the duke of Bour- 
bon did not wait his coming, raiſing the ſiege with 
great precipitation. The king followed him into 
the Milaneſe, with a reſolution to undertake the con- 
queſt of that dutchy, though it was in the month of 
October. 

The city of Milan ſurrendered upon his approach z 
after which the king deliberated in his council, whe- 
ther he ſhould purſue the flying enemy, or beſiege 
Pavia the moſt knowing were for the former; ſaying, 
that, after they had either defeated the enemy, or for- 
ced them to retire out of the country, they might then 
with eaſe make themſelves maſters of all the fortified 
places. Nevertheleſs, it was reſolved to beſiege Pavia: 
in conſequence of which, the king divided his arm 
into three parts: the firſt he commanded himſelt, 
marſhal de Chabanes commanded the ſecond, and mar- 
ſhal % Montmorency the third. 

The artillery having in two days made a ſufficient 
breach, the king ordered marſhal de Foix to give the 
aſſault; but they found the breach ſo well intrenched 
and fortified within, that it was not judged poſſible to 
force it: whereupon they retired, and the king ordered 
batteries to be erected in other places. 

The city was defended by Anthony Leda a Spaniard, 
who, from a private ſoldier, had, by his merit, raiſed 

himſelf 
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kimſelf to the rank of a colonel of horſe. He did his 
duty perfectly well during the whole of this fiege. The 
vigorous reſiſtance made by this garriſon coſt the lives 
of many brave ſoldiers, and ſeveral gallant officers of 
diſtinction; among others, the young duke of Longue- 
ville, who was killed by a muſket-ſhot. | 

The duke of Bourbon, finding Francis engaged in the 
ſiege of Pavia, immediately repaired to the duke of 
Savoy, detached him from the intereſts of the king, 
and found means to engage him in thoſe of the empe- 
ror: he even got all his jewels from him, with leave to 
borrow money upon them: whereby he eaſily raiſed 
vaſt ſums, and returned with great expedition into 
Germany, where he employed the money in raiſing 
16000 Germans, which he cauſed to march towards the 
Milaneſe, under the command of Fronſperg, a German 
general, who had embraced the doctrine of Luther, and 
was a great ene to the pope. 

In the mean time Clement, being folicited by the 
French ambaſſador, and believing the emperor's affairs 
were entirely ruined in /taly, entered into a league with 
Francis, and preſſed him to undertake, not only the 
conqueſt of the Milaneſe, but of the kingdom of Naples 3 
promiſing to give him all the aſſiſtance in his power. 
In compliance with the pope's ſolicitations, the king 
detached part of his army, under the command of the 
duke of Albania, to attempt the conqueſt of Naples. The 
duke of Albania was very ſucceſsful, and made a great 
progreſs in a ſhort time; the chief cauſe of which pro- 


ceeded from the whole kingdom's being deſtitute of 
5 forces, and the garriſons every where extremely weak. 
; Landy was ſo aſtoniſhed at the ſucceſs of the king's 


arms, that he accepted the conditions of peace offered 
to him by the pope, which were extremely advanta- 
geous to France : and the emperor, deſpairing of the 
preſervation of Naples and the Milaneſe, conſented to 
them. But the advicgs which Langy received from the 
duke of Bourbon gave ſudden change to the face of 
affairs: Lanoy had no expectation of aſſiſtance from this 
prince, who was even regarded as a uſeleſs man, when 
the account was received that he was at the head of 
16000 Germans, all veteran troops, and ready to _ 
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This news revived the courage of the imperialiſts. The 


king was at the ſame time weakened by the retreat of 
6000 Switzers, who abandoned him and returned home, 
by orders from their ſuperiors, who recalled them for 
the defence of their own country. This was effected 
by a contrivance of the emperor, who cauſed Chiave- 
nes, a town in the territory of the Griſons, to be ſur- 
prized by Medegquin, an officer of an enterprizing ge- 
nius, and a domeſtick of the Sforza's, whom the em- 


peror promiſed to maintain in the poſſeſſion of what- 


ever they ſhould be able to conquer; not doubting 

but the Switzers, alarmed by this attempt, would 

= fail to recal their troops ; which they accordingly 
id. 

The duke of Bourbon, having joined Laney, advanced 
with him towards Pavia with defign to throw ſome 
forces into that place, and even give battle to the king, 
in caſe a favourable opportunity offered, Francis cal- 
led a council of war to deliberate what might be pro- 
per to be done. The old officers, ſuch as the ſeignor 
de la Tremouille, who was ſeventy-five years of age, the 
marſhals % Chabanes and de Foix, Galliot de Genouillac 
grand maſter of the artillery, and ſeveral others, were 
for raiſing the ſiege, and poſting the army in the army 
in the Chartreuſe, an advantageous ſituation, and very 
ſtrong, and to ſuffer the enemy to enter Pavia; be- 
cauſe, as they were in want both of proviſions and 
money, they muſt in a few days have been neceſſarily 
obliged to abandon it, and would then have diſperſed 
of themſelves. 

The truth of this was undoubted ; for a letter had 
been intercepted from the marquis de Peſcairo, ac- 
quainting the pope, that a general want of all neceſſa- 
ries was ſo great in the army, that they had no hopes 
of being able to prevent its diſbanding before fifteen 
days were expired; of which eight were elapſed ſince 
the writing of this letter. The admiral de Bonivet alone 
oppoſed this general opinion: he ſaid it would be ſname- 
ful and diſhonourable for the king to fly from his ene- 
mies, and that it would be more worthy of his glory 
and power to march againſt them and give them bat- 
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tle. His advice was followed: they marched towards 


the enemy; and a battle was fought between them on 


the 24th of February 15 25. | 
The king's artillery at firſt made moſt dreadful ha- 
vock among the ſquadrons and battalions of the ene 
my ; but the king himſelf, by his impatience, prevent- 
ed its completing their deſtruction: he marched in be- 
tween them and the artillery, whoſe firing was thereby, 
interrupted, and the imperialiſts ſaved ; for they would. 
certainly have. been deſtroyed by the. cannon alone, 
had the king given time to the grand maſter, who con- 
jured him, in the ſtrongeſt terms, not to interrupt what 
he had ſo ſucceſsfully begun. Prodigies of valour were 
ſhewn on both ſides, and. the combat continued with 


great obſtinacy: but at laſt the French were defeated ;. 
principally by the 8 of the duke of Bourbon, 


and the courage of the troops under his command. 
All thoſe who were about the king's perſon were 

ſlain : and this prince, having his horſe killed under 

him, found himflf ſurrounded on all ſides, and ardent- 


ly preſſed by the ſoldiers, who burnt with a defire to 


take him: yet, the king, not ſeeing any officer of diſ- 
tinction to whom he might with ſafety ſurrender, con- 
tinued to defend himſelf: there was, indeed, reaſon to 
be apprehenſive, many being eager to take him, left the 
chagrin of diſappointment ſhould incite ſome of them, 
as it were in revenge, to kill him. He was in this ſi- 
tuation, when a French gentleman, named Pomperan, 
who-had followed the fortunes of the duke of Bourbon, 
placed. himſelf by his fide, and aſſiſted him with his 
ſword to keep off the preſs of the ſoldiers, who crowd- 
ed to take him; till at laſt, Lanqy being come up, the 
king ſurrendered to him. 

In this battle all the officers. of diſtinction in the ar- 
my were either killed or taken priſoners; comprehend- 
ing almoſt the whole nobility of France. The chief 
among the ſlain were, Francis of Lorrain father of the 
duke of Lorrain, Lewis de la Tremouille aged ſeventy-five 
years, Galeas de Saint Severin grand Ecuyer of France 
the marſhal de Chabanes, and the admiral de Baniver. 

Among 
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Among the priſoners were, Henry d Albert king of 


Nawarre, the count de Saint Paul prince of the houſe of 


Bourbon, the marſhal 4e Montmorency the grand maſter of 


the artillery, Martin du Bellay ſeignor de Langey (who 
has written the hiſtory of his own time) the baſtard of 
Savoy grand maſter of France, and the marſhal de Foix; 
the two laſt died a few days after of their wounds. The 
duke of Alengon, who had fled upon the firſt appearance 
of the defeat, conceived ſo much ſhame and remorſe 
for having been guilty of an action ſo unworthy of 
himſelf, that he died of it. 
The king was conducted into the enemy's camp; 
where three ſlight wounds, which he had received, one 
in the face, another in his left arm, and a third in his 
right hand, were drefſed. At ſupper the viceroy of 


Naples gave him water to waſh, and the duke of Bourbon 


on the knee preſented him the napkin: ſome hiſtorians 
fay, he refuſed it; others, that he received it, and even 
cauſed the duke of Bourbon to fit down with him at ta- 
ble. The next day the viceroy conducted him into 
the caſtle of Piſſigbitone, a place of great ſtrength ; where 
he remained for ſome time under the care of Alargon, a 
Spaniſh gentleman, who upon all occaſions treated him 
with the higheſt reſpect. | 
It was upon this occaſion that the fortune of Mont- 
pezat a gentleman of Querqy, firſt commenced : he was 
a private man in the company of marſhal de Foix, and 
was taken priſoner in the battle; the evening after 
which, by permiſſion of the perſon whoſe priſoner he 
was, he was preſent with the king, when he was go- 
ing to repoſe, and offered to undreſs him, there being 
none of his officers to render him this ſervice. The 
king accepted his offer, was pleaſed with his manners, 
conceived an affection for him, and demanded him of 
the Spaniſh officer who had taken him ; promiſing him 
an hundred crowns over and above his ranſom. He 
afterwards employed him in negotiating his liberty, 
and in many other affairs; in all which Montpezat ac- 
quitted himſelf perfectly well, and, by his merit and 
his maſter's affection at laſt gained the dignity of a 
marſhal of France. 
The 
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The king of Navarre was a priſoner of conſequence 
to the Spaniards : the leaſt thing he had to fear was a 
perpetual impriſonment. © The marquis 4% Peſcairo, 
whoſe priſoner he was, refuſed a hundred thouſand 
crowns, which this king offered him for his ranſom, 
and confined him in the caſtle of Pavia, till he receiv- 
ed the emperor's orders: but the king of Nawarre found 
means to corrupt two of his guards, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
he made his eſcape, while the reſt of them very carefully 
guarded his page, who, having placed himſelf in his 
maſter's bed, pretended ſickneſs the whole day, to pre- 
vent his flight from being diſcovered. 

The neus of the defeat and taking of the king cauſed 
a univerſal conſternation throughout France: neverthe- 
leſs, his mother, the dutcheſs of Angouleme, and queen 
regent of the kingdom, was not diſcouraged by it: 
ſhe ordered Andrew Doria, general of the gallies of 
France, to go with them to the kingdom of Naples, re- 
ceive on board the French forces who were there under 
the command of the duke of Albania, and bring them 
into France. She ſent ambaſſadors into England, who 
negotiated fo ſucceſsfully with Henry VIII, that he of- 
fered the queen regent all the aſſiſtance in his power, 
and promiſed her to employ thoſe forces in the delive- 


rance of the king and defence of his kingdom, which 


he had raiſed with a deſign to attack him: and he even 
confirmed theſe promiſes by a treaty which he conclud- 
ed with her: though this was kept a ſecret ; becauſe 
Henry VIII, being leagued with the emperor, and bound 
to his intereſts, by another treaty, did not think it pru- 
dent to break with him without ſome pretence: and he 
therefore cauſed publick rejoicings to be ſhewn at Lan- 
don for the taking of Francis, though he was at the ſame 
time ſecretly concerting the neceffary meaſures to ſet 
him at liberty. 

When the emperor in Spain received the account of 
ſo great a victory, which put into his power the perſon 
of ſo powerful and formidable an enemy, he ſnewed the, 
greateſt and moſt unparallelled moderation: he order- 
ed a ſolemn thankſgiving to be returned ſor it by pub- 
lick prayers; but he abſolutely forbad all publick re- 


joicingy, 
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joicings: He declared to all the ambaſſadors in his 


court, that he would make uſe of the advantage he had 
gained only to eſtabliſh a firm and durable peace be- 
tween him and France, whereby he might be at liberty 
to turn his arms againſt the Turks, the common ene- 
mies of Chriſtendom: and, to ſatisfy the Italians that 
his deſign was not to reduce all Itaßy into a ſingle mo- 
narchy, and then render himſelf maſter of it, he gave 
the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Milan to Franciſco & or- 
ra, and put him in actual poſſeſſion of the city and 
caſtle, and ſome other places. In the mean time, he 

aſſed whole days in · deliberating in his council what 

e ſnould do with his priſoner: and his trouble and per- 
plexity on this account were inexpreſſible. Some ad- 
viſed him. generouſly to reſtore him his liberty; others, 
to keep him in perpetual impriſonment, and, by means 
of the duke of Bourbon, and the force of arms, to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of all France; finally, others were 
for reſtoring. the king his liberty, only upon his com- 
plying with ſuch conditions as ſhould be propoſed to 
him. 
This laſt advice was followed. The count de Reux, 
grand maſter of the emperor's houſhold, was immedi- 
ately ſent into taly to aſſure the king that the emperor 
would reſtore him his liberty, up6n condition that he 
ſhould renounce his rights and pretenſions to the king- 
dom of- Naples and the dutchy of Milan, ſhould reſtore 
the kingdom of Burgundy, abandon the ſovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois, and ſhould ſeparate from his crown 
Provence, Dauphine, Bourbonnais, and Auvergne, to be 
formed into a kingdom, and given to the duke of Bour- 
bon. 

The king rejected theſe conditions, and declared he 
would ſooner die in priſon than alienate a ſingle pro- 
vince of his kingdom, and that, had he been inclined 
to this, he could not do it without the conſent of the 
three ſtates. | 

The duke of Bourbon began to perceive the emperor 
had no deſign to execu.e the articles of their agreement: 
and, on the other fide, the marquis de Peſcairo com- 


plained the emperor did not keep his word with him. 
" "This 
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Theſe two generals, communicating to each other their 
mutual cauſes of diſſatisfaction, jointly agreed to do 
themſelves juftice, and in concert labour the re- eſtabliſn- 
ment of their affairs: they reſolved to make themſelves 
maſters of the king's perſon, and to reſtore him his li- 
berty, after having firſt obliged him to relinquiſh his 
rights to the kingdom of Naples in favour of Peſcairs, 
who conſidered it as a conqueſt. which he could com- 
plete with eaſe, and to reſtore the duke of Bourbon to 
all his poſſeſſions, honeurs, and employments, and give 
him in marriage the dutcheſs his ſiſter, widow of the 
late duke of Alengon. It was eaſy for them to execute 
what they propoſed in regard to the perſon of the king, 
becauſe they were then maſters of the army;  Lanoy; 


having no more authority than what they pleaſed to 


give him. 

They therefore declared to Lang, that the king muſt 
be tranſported to Naples; and they made him ſo per- 
fectly ſenſible, that his oppoſing this would be in vain, 


that, not being able to do otherwiſe, he conſented to 


it. Lanoy, having great penetration, immediately per- 


ceived their intention, and conſidered his priſoner as- 
loſt to the emperor, which chagrined him extremely; 


for he had great fidelity and attachment to his maſter's 
intereſts: he however difſembled. his ſentiments, im 
hopes ſome favourable opportunity might occur, where- 
by he might by his addreſs prevent what he had not: 
power to oppoſe. | 

Thus the king was fo ſituated, that the emperor was 
no longer maſter of his perſon; and Francis was on 
the point of regaining his liberty, though contrary to- 
the intention of him whoſe priſoner he was: yet, had- 
Bourbon and Peſcaira been both unconcerned in this, 
the princes of taly, being mindful of their own ſafety, 
had begun to unite, with deſign to procure the king 
his liberty, and thereby prevent the emperor from be-- 
coming maſter of all Italy. Charles was unable to pre- 
vent the execution of their deſign; becauſe theſe princes, 
when united, were ſuperior. in ſtrength to him; and it 


was impoſſible for him to tranſport the king out of 1ta-- 


þ,. the gallies of France being maſters oi the ſea. 
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Affairs were in this ſituation, when the king himſelf . 


by 1 prevented his obtaining his liberty. 
Weary of his captivity, as much as a man the moſt in- 
capable of continuing for any time in a ſtate of inac- 
tion could poſſibly be, he flattered himſelf, that, by 
going into Spain, and negotiating his liberty with the 
emperor in perſon, ſhe ſhould readily obtain it, and on 
eaſy conditions: this thought he communicated to 
Lanoy; who, conſidering it as an infallible means to 
ſecure his perſon, confirmed hirz in it, magnified the 
generolity and good-nature of the emperor, and pro- 
miſed to conduct him into Spain, provided he would 
himſelf contribute to it by an obſervance of two things; 
the firſt, to keep it a proſound ſecret, and not diſcover 
the leaſt part of the deſign, either to Bourbon or Peſcat- 
ro, whole intereſt it was to prevent the execution of 
it; the ſecond, to furniſh his own gallies, having firſt. 
diſarmed them, to convoy him on his voyage. The 
king promiſed all that Lanoy required, and kept his 
word with him. His gallies came by his order with- 
out any ſoldiers; which Lanoy filled with Spaniards, 
and embarked in them with the king, in fight and with 
the conſent of Bourbon and Peſcairo, who believed they 


were going to Naples; the. king and Lanoy acting in 


concert to deceive them. 

The king arrived ſafely in Spain; but at Madrid he 
preſently diſcovered the error he had committed by 
coming into a place fiom which no human force could 
ſet him free, and where he found himſelf at the abſo- 
lute mercy of an enemy, who might keep him in per- 
petual impriſonment, and diſpoſe of his perſon in what- 
ever manner he ſhould think proper: in whom alſo he 


tcund not the generoſity, nor even the kindneſs, with 


which he had flattered himſelf. 

He was not permitted to ſee the emperor ; and was 
given to underſtand that he could not hope for this, till 
after he had agreed to the conditions on which his li- 
berty was to be reſtored. He was lodged in the caſtle 
of Madrid, and had leave to come out of it as often as 
he pleaſed, provided he was mounted only upon a mule, 
and always ſurrounded by his guards. 1 

e. 


r 
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The king was ſo e chagrined at being uſed 
in this manner, that he fell ſick, and was even in great 
danger of his liſe. The emperor, being apprehenſive 
leſt he ſhould die, and he be thereby deprived of the 
fruits of his victory, viſited him, and promiſed to re- 
ſtore him his liberty upon eaſy conditions. This promiſe 
diminiſhed his chagrin, and his ſickneſs alſo; but what 


contributed moſt to the recovery of his health, was the 


arrival of his ſiſter Margaret dutcheſs of Alengon, who, 
having obtained a fafe-condutt of the emperor, came. 
to ſee him. Margaret began immediately to treat a- 
bout the king's liberty; but, finding at laſt that the 
emperor would relinquiſh none of his demands, ſhe re- 


turned immediately into France, leaving Francis de- 


Tournon, archbiſhop of 4mbrun, who was aiterwards. 
archbiſhop of Bourges and cardinal, to continue the 
negotiation with the emperor. 'The king, on the de- 
parture of this princeſs, charged her with a power, by 
which he gave the government of the kingdom to the 


dauphin his fon, with leave for him to be crowned ;. 


ſhewing hereby, that he was reſolved to die in priſon, 
rather than purchaſe his liberty on the injurious and 
diſhonourable conditions propoſed to him. | 
The emperor cauſed the dutcheſs of Alengon to be pur- 
ſued, with orders to ſeize her immediately on the expi- 
ration of the ſafe- conduct; but ſhe was ſo expeditious, 
that on the laſt day of the ſafe- conduct ſhe gained the 
frontiers of France; where ſhe found the ſeignor ds 


Clermont waiting for her with fo good an eſcort, that 


her purſuers dared not attempt the execution of their 


commiſſion. 

The king's impriſonment proved fatal to the coun- 
teſs of Chateaubriant. Her huſband took this opportu- 
nity to make her feel the effects of his jealouſy and 
revenge, by cauſing her veins to be opened, and moſt 
inhumanly ſuffering her to bleed to death. 

The king being no longer able to ſupport his impri- 
ſonment, and the emperor abating ſomewhat of his de- 
mands, the treaty for his deliverance was at laſt ſigned 
at Madrid Feb. 14, 1526. — 


* 
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The conditions were, that there ſhould be a perpe- 
tual peace between the two crowns; that the _ 
ſhould be reſtored to his liberty upon the 1oth of March 
next enſuing upon the frontiers of Fontarabia, and on 


the 2oth of April ſhould reſtore the dutchy of Burgun- 


dy and its dependencies to the emperor, and ſhould put 
him in poſſeſſion of them; that he ſhould cede to him 


the ſovereignty of this dutchy and of the earldoms of 


Flanders and. Artois; that, at the fame time when the 
king ſhould be ſet at liberty, he ſhould give the dau- 
phin and his ſecond ſon as hoſtages, till. the complete 
execution of the treaty ; that he ſhould eſpouſe queen 
Eleanor, the emperor's ſiſter, and widow of the king of 
Portugal; that he ſhould, during three months, at bis 
own expence, maintain a fleet of fiſteen gallies and 
eight ſhips, to accompany the emperor when he ſhould 
go to be crowned in Hach; that, as ſoon as he ſhould 
be at liberty, he ſhould reſtore the duke of Bourbon to 
all his poſſeſſions and honours, without. obliging him 
to return into France; and finally, in caſe of failure in 
the performance of any of. theſe articles, he ſhould re- 
turn-to his impriſonment. 3 

All Europe was aſtoniſhed to behold that the emperor, 
with all his prudence; and his ſtrong defire to gain ſolid 
advantages by his poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, had 
nevertheleſs taken his meaſures ſo ineffectually: for, 
as, according to the treaty, the firſt article to be exe- 
outed was to reſtore the king his liberty, could the 
execution of the others be expected, after he ſhould 
have obtained this? On the contrary, could there be 
any doubt that the firſt thing he would do would be 
to diſo vn a treaty, into a compliance with which he 
had been forced? 15 

Gatinara, the emperor's chancellor, not only diſap- 
proved, but even abſolutely refuſed to ſeal it; ſaying, 
It was neither. honourable nor ſerviceable to the empe- 
ror: not honourable, becauſe the. emperor therein 
treated his priſoner ungenerouſly and injuriouſly: not ſer- 
viceable, . becauſe there was no ſecurity tor the execu- 
tion of it, it depending intirely, on the will of the king; 


and, that chiefly for this. laſt reaſon he _ 4 


» 
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The emperor being at laſt incenſed by his refuſal, Ga- 
tinara preſented him the ſeals, ſaying he might ſeal it, 
if he pleaſed. The emperor took the ſeals, ſealed the 
treaty, and then commanded Gatinara to take them 
again ; which after a long and obſtinate refuſal, he at 
laſt complied with. 

When the king arrived on the frontiers of his own 
kingdom, he found there the two princes his ſons, who 
were put into the hands of the Spaniards in exchange 
for their father. | 

A few days after, the ambaſſadors of 'the emperor, 
who accompanied the king, preſſing him to ratify the 


treaty, he declared to them, that, if the emperor would 


have money for the ranſom of his children, he was 
ready to give it him; but, as for the ratification of the 
treaty, it was What he muſt not expect, it being void; 
becauſe, when be ſigned it, he was not free, but a 


priſoner, guarded very cloſely, and not upon his pa- 


role, as a prince of his rank ought to have been ; and 
that he had often warned the emperor, that, if it was 
expected he ſhould execute what he promiſed, nothing 
ſhould be required of him that was not juſt and equi- 
table. | | 
What moſt ſurprized theſe ambaſſadors was to hear 
a declaration, in all the towns through which they paſ- 
ſed with the king, of an offenſive and defenſive alli- 
ance between Clement VII, France, England, the Veneti- 
ans, the Swwitzers, and the Florentines, called The Holy 


League; which was to reſtore 1taly its liberty, drive all 


foreigners out of it, and put the whole dutchy of Milan 
in poſſeſſion of Sforza, who had then only a part of it. 
The emperor had been inſormed by Peſcairo, that this 
league was deſigned, and that Serza was concerned in 
it: the-emperor had therefore declared Sforza guilty of 
high-treaſon, as a rebel againſt his ſovereign, and had 
deprived him of the dutchy of Milan, at the ſame time 
giving the government of 1t to Peſcairo, with orders 
to ſubject it by force of arms. So that, at the publi- 
cation of the league, the marquis of Feſcairo had alrea- 
dy taken Milan, and was beſicging the caſtle, into 
Which 


« 
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which Sforza had retired : But a ſudden death ſtopped 
the progreſs of his arms; he fell ſick and died at the 
ſiege of this place in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 

'The emperor replaced him by the duke of Bourbon, 
to whom the caſtle of Milan ſurrendered upon articles. 
Franciſco Sforza retired into the camp of the confede- 
rates, whoſe reſpective forces were already aſſembled 
in the Milaneſe: thoſe of France, which were joined by 
the Swwitzers, were commanded by Michael-Antony mar- 
quis of Saluces, the pope's by Fohn de Medicis, and the 
Venetians by the duke of Urbino. 


The king, upon his arrival at Paris, found the chan- 1 
cellor of France at variance with the parliament. An- 2 
tony du Prat having been raiſed from the dignity of firſt 1, 
preſident of the parliament of Paris to that of chan- 0 
cellor of France, inſtead of preſerving ſome deference n 
for this body, of which he had been chief, he endea- Ty 
voured by all the means he could deviſe to diminiſh its 7a 
authority, which had ſo incenſed them, that they took m 
all opportunities of ſnewing him their reſentment. in 

The abby of Saint Bennet upon the Loire being va- {in 
cant, the queen regent nominated the chancellor, who _ of 
took poſſeſſion of it. The religious of this abby, who 


« pretended to a right of election, complained to the 
parliament, who maintained them in poſſeſſion of their 
right to ele their abbot, and declared the nomination 
of the queen regent void. Many violent meaſures 
were purſued on both ſides ; and the parliament at laſt 
proceeded fo far as to order the chancellor to appear 
before them in perſon, which this miniſter conſidered 
as injurious to his dignity. 

He therefore complained of it to the king, who con- 
demned the procedure of the parliament, and publiſhed 
an edit, whereby he declared that the parliament had 
no juriſdiction over the chancellor: and by the fame 
edict, he ordered whatever was in the parliament re- 
iſters againſt the chancellor to be cancelled. Two 
months after he publiſhed another edict, wherein he 
declared the great council to have a right of trying all 
cauſes touching the poſſeſſion of biſhopricks, abbies, 


and priories. 
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There were at this time two great poſts yacant : 
that of grand maſter of the king's houſhold, by the 
death of the baſtard of Savoy; and that of admiral, 
by the death of Boeniver. The king conferred the firſt 
on the marſhal ds Montmorency, and the ſecond on the 
ſeignor de Biron. | 

Fe recompenſed Pomperant for the ſervice he had 
done him at the battle of Pavia by giving him a com- 
pany of fiſty men at arms, Which was at that time ve- 
ry honourable. | 

After this the king quitted the conduct of affairs, 
leaving them entirely to the care of the grand maſter 
and the admiral, who were his favourites, and no 
longer thought of any thing but his pleaſures which 
coſt him fo dear, that in a ſhort time there was no 
money left in his coffers to defray .the neceſſary ex- 
pences ; 'for which reaſon the troops could not be 
raiſed, nor the ſums furniſhed, which had been pro- 
miſed, for the league. And, beſides this, the troops 
in Italy, not being paid, almoſt all diſbanded ; and the 
{mall remains of them were ſo weak, that they were 
of no ſervice. 

While the duke of Bourbon carried on the war very 
ſucceſsfully in the Milaneſe; Lanoy entered the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate, and there took ſeveral places. The 
pope, intimidated by his ſucceſs, and incenſed at the 
negligence which the king of France ſhewed of the 
affairs of [taly, entered into a treaty with Lanoy, who 
made him pay dearly for his peace with the em- 

eror. 

In the mean time the duke of Bourbon had his par- 
ticular deſigns. He was incenſed at the emperor's 
having ſlignted him, and refuſed to execute any of 
the articles of their treaty. He faw himſelf at the 
head of a great and victorious army, and compoſed 
of troops which were entirely at. his dovotion : he 
therefore took a reſolution to make himſelf maſter of 
the kingdom of Naples: the enterprize was eafy to ex- 
ecute, the kingdom being deſtitute of troops, and the 
people difaffected to tne Spaniards, becauſe of the ill 


uſage 
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uſage they received from them: but the duke of Beur- 
bon was in want of money, and could not hope to keep 
His troops together long without pay. | 

To ſupply this deficiency, he reſolved to give his 
Toldiers the plunder of Rome, hoping thereby to gain 
ſufficient to defray the expences of the expedition he 
meditated againft Naples. He declared to them his 
deſign; and they were ſo highly delighted with it, 
that they promiſed afterwards to follow him where- 
ever he had a mind. He therefore marched towards 
Rome, notwithſtanding the remonftrances of Lanoy, 
who in vain repreſented to him, that, the pope and 
emperor being at peace, he had no pretence to com- 
mit any act of hoſtility in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 
Lanoy was even in danger of being maſſacred by the 
ſoldiers for oppoſing an enterprize ſo greatly for their 
advantage. 

The army arrived before Rome May 5, 1527, and 
made the aſſault immediately: the duke of Bourbon, 
who firſt mounted the wall, was beat down by a 
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| 
| muſket-ſnot which he received in the thigh, and ; 
died preſently after. It was believed by many, that c 
he did not receive this ſhot from the enemy, but from Y 
l one of his own ſoldiers, gained for this purpoſe by h 
5 Laney, who conſidered his death as the moſt certain Ii 
413 means to preſerve the kingdom of Naples to the em- at 
10 . Fer. bs Ol 
„ Philibert of Chalons, prince of Orange, who com- 
16:0 manded under the duke of Bourbon, cauſed his body pe 
170288 to be immediately covered, to conceal the knowledge du 
{111.08 of his death from the ſoldiers. The city was taken thi 
MY 'f by aſſault and plundered ; and the ſoldiers were now WI 
1 guilty of greater cruelties and exceſſes in Rome, than ſta 
5 had been committed there by the Goths a thouſand he 
1H ; years before. aft 
Witt The pope fled into the caſtle of Saint Angelo, with has 
the cardinals, the ambaſſadors, and miniſters of the are] 
1 king of France, and ſome French ſoldiers. The prince eſta 
1 of Orange, whom the troops had elected for their ge- grar 
1 neral, beſieged the caſtle, and preſſed it fo vigorouily, him 


that V 
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that the pope, fearing it would be carried by aſſault, 
capitulated on the 6th of June, and ſurrendered the 


. caſtle, after having agreed to a new treaty of peace 


upon the following conditions : 

That he ſhould pay the emperor 400000 crowns in 
gold ; ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of the cities of O/- 
tia, Civita-Vecchia, Parma, Placentia and Modena, to 
keep them, together with the caſtle of Saint Angelo, as 
long as he ſhould think proper ; and that, till the exe- 
cution of theſe conditions, the pope, with his cardi- 
nals, ſhould remain in priſon. The French ſoldiers who 
were in the caſtle made a ſeparate capitulation, by 
which they were permitted to retire with their arms 
and baggage wherever they had a mind. 

The cities of Parma and Modena refuſed to ſurrender 
to the emperor, which cauſed the pope to be kept 
priſoner a long time; during which the emperor, who 
was reſolved not to releaſe him till the conditions of 
the treaty were executed, proteſted to the ambaſſadors 
at his court, that the prince of Orange had aQed, and 
continued to act, contrary to his orders; and, to de- 
ceive the people, and ſkreen himſelf from the hatred 
which the pope's impriſonment would draw upon him, 
he at Madeid cauſed proceſſions to be made, and pub- 


lick prayers to be put up, for his deliverance, though 
at the ſame time he could himſelf have procured it by 


only ſending orders to ſet him at liberty. 

The fame year, which was fo ſucceſsful to the em- 
peror, was equally fo to his brother Frederick, arch- 
duke of Auſtria, who received two crowns almoſt at 
the ſame time: that of Bohemia, to the poſſeſſion of 
which he met with no obſtacles, being elected by the 
ſtates of that kingdom; and that of Hungary, which 


he received by cauſing himſelf to be crowned at Buda, 


after having defeated Jobn Vai vode of Tramſilvania, who 
had attempted to get poſſeſſion of it. He was before 
archduke of Auſtria, and poſſeſſed all the hereditary 
eſtates of his houſe in Germany by the Wal of his 
grandfather the emperor Maximilian, who had made 
him his heir, becauſe Charles, the eldeſt, was fſuf- 
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ficiently powerful, by the poſſeſſion of Burgundy, Caſtile, 


and Arrapon. 


The pope's misfortune determined the king of Eng- 
land to enter into a new league with the king of France 
and ts princes of Italy to ſet him at liberty, and re- 
eſtabliſh Franciſco Sforza in the dutchy of Milan. The 
reſpective proportions of men and money to be furniſh- 
ed by each party were determined; and, at the requeſt 
of the Engliſh and the Milaneſe, the command of the 
confederate forces was given to Lautrec, upon conditi- 
on that he ſhould act independently of the king of 
France, according to the beſt of his judgment, advifting 
always with his council. 

Lautrec long refuſed the employ ; and it was not till 
after the king's repeated commands that he accepted 
it, ſaying openly, that he foreſaw the king's negligence 
would prevent ſucceſs, and that the great expence 
which he continued to be at in his buildings and di- 
verſions would conſume the money deſtined to defray 
the expences of the war. The event juſtified his con- 


jectures: and this alone prevented the conqueſt of the 


kingdom of Naples, as we ſhall hereafter ſee. 
War being declared againſt the emperor by the he- 
ralds of Guienne and Clarence (the former from the king 


of France, and the latter from the king of England) for 


his refuſing to releaſe the children of Francis for the 
ſam of two millions in gold, the emperor cauſed the 
ambaſſadors of France and England to be confined ; but 
he ſoon after releaſed them, and ordered them to quit 
his dominions, having firſt publickly reproached the 
ambaſſador 6f France tor his maſter's having broke the 
promiſe he had made him to execute the articles of the 
treaty of Madrid. | 

The king, being piqued by this reproach, ſent for 
Nicholas Perronet de Granvelle, ambaſſador from the em- 
peror, who having been recalled by his maſter, was on 
the point of his departure, and told him (in preſence 
of moſt of the great lords of the kingdon whom he 


had ſent for to be witneſſes of what he du.) that he 


would charge him, with a letter for the emperor ; 


and he at the fame time preſented it to him. 
| Gran- 
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 Granvelle, ſuſpectin the contents of the letter, refuſed 


to receive it, excuſing himſelf, in that, his ambaſſy 
being finiſhed, he could not take upon himſelf the exe- 
cution of any farther commiſſion. The contents of 
the letter were no other than a challenge to ſingle 
combat, from Francis to the emperor, for having ac- 
cuſed him of a breach of promiſe. Grandelle refuſing 
to receive it, the king cauſed it to be read in his pre- 
ſence, that he might not be ignorant of it. Martin du 


Bellay relates it in the following terms ; 


„ We, Francis, by the grace of god, king of France, 


lord of Genoa, &. To You, Charles, by the ſame 


c grace, elected emperor of Rome and king of the 
« Spaniards. Know ye, that we, being informed that 
« in your anſwer to our ambaſſadors, ſent to you for 

the ſake of peace, you have accuſed us, by ſay ing 
« that we were engaged to you upon our faith and by 


„ promiſe, and that, in order to get out of your 


« hands, we have falſified both: We therefore, to de- 
« fend our honour, which is hereby too muth and 
« very m_— impeached, have reſolved to ſend you 
« this challenge, by which (though no man is obliged 
« to keep a promiſe extorted from him when deprived 
« of his liberty, yet leſt this thould not be thought a 

ſufficient excuſe) we declare to you, that, it you 


 « accuſe us of any breach of faith in the recovery of 
* our freedom, or if you ſay we have ever done any 


« thing, which a gentleman, who regards his honour, 
might not do, we ſay you lye in your throat, and you 
« lye as often as you ſay it. And, as you have unjuſt- 
&« ly aſperſed us, write no more to us from this time; 
« only ſignify to us the place, and we will be ready 


* to meet you; proteſting, that, if, after this decla- 


« ration, you ſpeak or write a word againſt our ho- 
« nour, the ſhame of delaying the combat ſhall be up- 


« on you, ſeeing an acceptation of the combat puts 
« an end to all writing. 


« Done and ſigned in our good city of Paris, &c.” 
F 2 Gran- 
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Granvelle' having refuſed to carry it, the challenge 
was ſent by an herald of France, accompanied by.ano- 
ther herald from England, who carried another chal- 
lenge of the ſame kind from the king of England. The 
emperor anſwered theſe heralds in ambiguous terms, 
neither refuſing nor accepting the combat. 

In the mean time Lautrec carried on the war ſucceſs- 
fully in the Mz/aneſe: he in a ſhort time took Alexan- 
dria, Pavia, and many other conſiderable places, and 
might have taken Milan itſelf, had he beſieged it; ſo 
much were affairs diſpoſed to favour him: but the pope 
preſſed him fo ſtrongly to come to Rome: and attempt 
his deliverance, that he entered the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
where the prince of Orange dared not give him bat- 
tle. Being informed in his march towards Rome, that 
the pope had eſcaped from his guards, and was out of 
the hands of his enemies, he judged it more proper to 
throw himſelf into the kingdom of Naples, than to 
continue the war in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 

During this Andrew Doria, who commanded the 
gallies of France, beſieged and took Genoa, and ſub- 
jected it to France, in the year 1528. 

It was about this time alſo that the canton of Bern, 
being defirous to determine its choice in religion, 
cauſed two doQtors, a catholick and a proteſtant, to 
diſpute before them, each in defence of his religion 
and, having heard the arguments of both, they deter- 
mined in tavour of che new doctrine, ' proſcribed the 
antient religion, and commanded that of proteſtants to 
be embraced. The example of Bern was followed by 
ſeveral of the other cantons. | | 

Immediately upon Lautrec's entering the kingdom of 
Naples all the towns ſurrendered to him without wait- 
ing till he beſieged them: Maples was the only place 
where he met with any reſiſtance: he arrived before 
this great city the 1ſt of May, and immediately began 
the ſiege. Count Philippin Doria, nephew of Andrew 
Loria, blocked up the port with eight gallies, to pre- 
vent any ſuccours or proviſions from entering the city 

that way. Hugh de Moncade, viceroy of Naples, in place 
of Lancy, who was lately dead, went on board his 
gallies, 
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gallies, and attacked Philippin ; but after a bloody 
1% which laſted fix hours, he was defeated and 
killed. | 


Alphonſo of Avalos marquis of Guaft, lieutenant-ge- 


neral, the conſtable Colonna, and all the other othcers 


who eſcaped death in the engagement, were taken pri- 


ſoners, together with ſuch of the gallies as had not been 
ſank. 81 

Lautrec ordered Philippin Doria to carry the priſoners 
into France; but Andrew his uncle kept them at Genoa, 
by virtue of a treaty he had concluded with the king, 
wherein it had been agreed, that he ſhould have all 
the priſoners he ſhould take himſeli, and ſhould en- 


1 


Joy the profits of their ranſoms. Yet the king was 


diſpleaſed by his refuſal; and Doria's diſguſt hereupon, 
Joined to other cauſes of diſcontent which had belore 
been given him, and the certain information which 
he received that Francis intended to fend him a ſuccel- 
jor, who would nave orders to 1eize upon vis per. oH 
and his gallies, at laſt determined this great comman- 
der to quit the intereſts of France, and accept the ad- 


vantageous offers made him from the emperor by the 


marquis of Gu. 

The city of Naples was reduced to extremity: their 
proviſions were quite ſpent, and the prince of Orange, 
who commanded in the place, ſent to acquaint the em- 
peror by a letter, which Lauzrec intercepted, that he 


muſt in eight days be obliged to ſurrender. But Do- 


ria's change changed the face of affairs; for his gallies 
brought plenty of proviſions into the place. 

At the ſame time alſo the plague broke out in Lau- 
trec's camp, and preſently ſwept away two thirds of his 
army. He preſſed the king to ſend him ſuccours, and, 
above all, money to pay what remained of his troops, 
and enable him to raiſe freſh recruits in Italy. Lautrec 
had ſcarce received any part of what the king, by his 
treaty with the confederates, was obliged to furniſh : 
* he knew the king was at great expences in his 

uildings and diverſions; and this provoked him to 

ſuch a degree, that he took the liberty to expoſtulate 

very freely with the king thereupon, and remonſtrated 
: F | 


3 to 
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to him, that he would himſelf by his negligence be 
the cauſe of the loſs of the kingdom of Naples, as he 
had before been of the dutchy of Milan. Keg. of 
The king, wearied by his repeated complaints and 
remonſtrances, at laſt ſent him ſome troops and a ſmall 
ſum of money; but it was nothing in compariſon to 
what was neceſſary, nor to what he might have ſent. 
Scarce was the prince of Navarre, who commanded 
theſe ſuccours, arrived with them in the camp, when 
he and all he brought with him were ſeized with and 
died of the plague. 'The fury and mortality of the 
diſtemper increaſed daily; and it had carried off three 
fourths of the army, when at laſt Lautrec himſelf was 
attacked by it, and died of it in ſix weeks after. | 


Thus periſhed the king's army, together with its ge- | 


neral, fays Martin du Bellay, from the king's not hav- 


ing ſupplied them with men and money fo well as he 


might have done. He calls it the king's army, be- 

cauſe it was in effect almoſt wholly compoſed of French 

troops. 4 | | 
'l he marquis of Saluces, having been elected gene- 


ral, in place of Lawrec, raiſed the ſiege, with the ad- 
vice of his council. The beſieged made a ſally upon 


the rear, and defeated it. Count Peter of Nawarre was 
taken by them, and was ſtrangled by the Spaniards in 


iS priſon. The marquis of Saluces retired with the, 
remains of his forces to Averſo, to which place he was 


followed and. beſieged by the prince of Orange. A few 


days after, having received a wound in his knee by a 
cannon-ſhot, he turrendered- the place upon ſhameful 
conditions ; which were, that he and his principal 


officers ſhould remain priſoners, and that the reſt ſhould . 


quit the place without their arms, and ſhould imme- 
diately retire out of the emperor's dominions; but the 
greateſt part of them periſhed before they could get 


out of the kingdom of Naples. The marquis was 


carried to the city of Naples, and there died of his 
wound. ; 


The length of the ſiege of Naples gave the Spaniards an 
opportunity to recover the dutchy of Milan, and enabled 


Ardrew Doria to make himſelf maſter of Genoa, from 


whence he forced the French to retire, and reſtored its 
antient 
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antient form of republican government. The ſenate 
would not elect a duke, becauſe Doria refuſed to accept 
that dignity himſelf: but, though he did not bear the 
title, he enjoyed the authority as long as he lived, and 
exerciſed it upon all occaſions with the greateſt mode- 
ration. The Genoeſe erected a ſtatue to his honour, 
and conferred upon him the title of Father of his country, 
and the reftorer of liberty. | 

While theſe affairs paſſed in Italy, Louiſa of Savoy, 
dutcheſs of Angouleme, the king's mother, and Margaret 
of Auſtria, the emperor's aunt, and governeſs of the 
Low Countries, repaired to Cambray to treat about a 
peace. This city was choſen becauſe at that time it 
was independent of both theſe crowns. After many 
various conteſts and diſputes, a peace was at laſt con- 
cluded upon the following conditions : The king of 


France ſhould pay the emperor two millions in gold for 


his ranſom, in conſideration of which his two children 


ſhould be releaſed : he ſhould relinquiſk the ſovereign- 


ty of the earldoms of Flanders and Artcis, and ſhould 
renounce his pretenſions to the dutehy of Milan and the 
kingdom of Naples he ſhould eſpouſe Eleanor the em- 
peror's ſiſter, widow of the king of Portugal; and, in 
caſe a male child ſhould be born of this marriage, it 
ſhould have the dutchy of Burgundy the decrees pro- 
nounced againſt the duke of Bourbon ſhould be void, 
his honours reſtored, and his poſſeſſions ſecured to him 
and his heirs ; and Philibert de Chalons ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the poſſeſſion of the principality of Orange, 
with the title of ſovereign. This treaty was conclud- 
ed and ſigned at Cambray in the month of Augiſt 1529. 
Some events of conſiderable conſequence happened 
this year in Germany. The emperor having aſſembled 
the diet of the empire at Spire, it was therein ordered, 
that the catholick religion ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in 
all thoſe parts where it had been aboliſhed, and that 
thoſe who ſhould ſtill adhere to the new errors ſhould 
be puniſhed as criminals. Several princes of the em- 
pire proteſted againſt this ordinance ; and from hence 
thoſe who embraced the doctrine of Luther called them- 


ſelves Proteſtants. | 
F 4 Soliman 
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Soliman II, emperor of the Turks, declaring himſelt 
Protector of John Vaiwvede of Tranfilvania, entered Hun- 
gary with a formidable army, took Buda capital of that 
kingdom, and ſeveral other places; and, after having 
ravaged the whole country, he entered Auſtria, and laid 
ſiege to Vienna - the fiege laſted a month; at the end 
of which Seliman, by the valour and good conduct of 

that great city's numerous garriſon, was forced to re- 
tire, after having loſt 80000 men before its walls. 

The treaty of Cambray having, been ratified by the 
king and the emperor, queen Eleanor quitted Spain with 
the children of France, to accompliſh her marriage with 
the king, who ſent the marſhal 4 Montmorency and the 
archbiſhop of Beurges to meet and receive them at 
Bayonxe. | 

The king about this time firſt began to employ Fran- 
cis d Tournon archbiſhop of Bourges; and, the marſhal 
de Montmorency afterwards loſing his favour, he repoſed 
an entire confidence in this prelate, committed the 
management of affairs wholly to him, raiſed him to 
ine Cn t à Garcenal, and at laſt gave himoke 
zrchbilhoprick of Lyons, The king went and received 
queen Elæanor at Bourdeaux, where he cauſed her to be 
crowned: aſter which ſhe made her publick entry into 
Faris with great magnificence 1n the year 1530. 

Ihe emperor being deſirous to receive the impe- 
rial diadem from the pope's hands, his holineſs offered 
to crown him upon condition that he ſhould afterwards 
employ his forces to reduce the ſtate of Florence under 
the dominion of the kouſe of Medicis, againſt which 
houſe the Florentines had revolted, and, during the 
pope's captivity, had regained their liberty. 

The emperor was crowned with all the ſolemnities 
uſual on ſuch an occaſion : after which he ſent Philibert 
of Chalons, prince of Orange and general of his army, 
into Tuſcany, to ſubject the ſtate of Florence. 

The prince of Orange had under him two celebrated 
leutenant-generals, which were, Ferdinand de Gonzago, 
general of the cavalry, and the marquis du Guaſt, ge- 
neral of the infantry. After taking the more inconſi- 
derable places, the city of Florence was inveſted; but 
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by the vigorous defence of the beſieged, and the good 

conduct of Malateſta Baillon and Stephen Colonna, who 

were the commanders in the city, it held out during 
eleven months ſiege. 

Ihe. prince of Orange having left his camp to march 
again ſome troops who were comirg to relieve the 
place, he defeated them, but was himſelf mortally 

wounded ; and, dying without children, the principa- 

lity of Orange deſcended by right of ſucceſſion, toge- 
ther with the other poſſeſſions of the houſe of Chaluns, 
to Rent of Naſſau, ſon of Claudia of Chalons, ſiſter of the 
deceaſed prince of Orange. The city of Florence was at 
laſt taken, and put in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Medicis, 
who, in revenge of its revolt, exerciſed great cruelties 


upon the inhabitants. The emperor, being deſirous 


that the /za/ians might have no pretence to favour the 
return of the French into Italy, gave the dutchy of Mi- 
lan to Franciſco Sforza, the brother of Maximilian, who 
was lately dead at Paris. 

When he was upon his return into Germany he aſſem- 
bled the diet of the empire at Augſbourg; where the 
Proteſtants preſented a confeſſion of faith, containing 


all the articles of the chriſtian doctrine, according to 


their profeſſion of it ; and they demanded liberty to 


profeſs and teach it unmoleſted. It was ſigned by all 


the proteſtant princes, and was long conſidered by the 
Lutherans as their creed, or rule of faith: though they 
afterwards took the liberty to make ſome alterations in 
it. This confeſſion, which was called the confeſſion 
of Augſbourg, was rejected and condemned by the aſ- 
ſembly, who ordered, that, if the Lutherans would not 
T return to the antient form of worſhip, 
they ſhould be compelled to it by force of arms. Ac- 
cordingly the emperor made preparations to put this 
decree in execution; but the progreſs made by the 


Turks obliged him to employ his forces elſewhere. By - 


the treaty of Paſſau, concluded towards the end of the 
year 1551, he granted peace to the proteſtants, and 


commanded that none ſhould be moleſted on the ſub- 


ject of religion till after a future. council. | 
| F 3 | He 
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He at the ſame time found means to get his brother 
Ferdinand of Auſtria declared king of the Romans ; 
whereby the ſucceſſion. to the empire was ſecured to 
Ferdinand : but the emperor repented this afterwards, 
and uſed his utmoſt efforts to make him relinquiſh his 
title to his ſon Philip prince of Spain; but Ferdinand 
conſtantly refuſed to comply with his ſolicitations. 

The "hp year the king went into Britany, and aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates of that dutchy, who, to give him 
a proof of their affection and zeal for his ſervice, 
by a ſolemn decree declared Britany united to the 
crown, upon condition that the eldeſt ſons of France 
ſhould bear the title of duke of Britany, together with 
that of dauphin of Viennois: but this was never exe- 
cuted. | 

This year alſo died Louiſa of Savey, the king's mo- 
ther. Cardinal d Prat, archbiſhop of Sans and chan- 
cellor of France, who owed his whole fortune to this 
princeſs, immediately upon her death refigned his poſt 
of chancellor, and delivered the ſeals to his majeſty, 
by whom.they were given to Anthony de Bourg, who 
four years after, being in the king's retinue, fell from 
his mule, and was trampled to death. He was ſuc- 
eeeded by William Poiet, third preſident of the parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

At the the beginning of the year 1552 the kings of 
France and England had an interview at Boulogne in Pi- 
cardy ; wherein they contracted a ſtrict friendſhip, and 
concluded a treaty of defenſive alliance on terms very 
advantageous to France. 

Henry VIII, king of England, was at that time uſing 
his utmoſt efforts to ſucceed in a deſign, the execution 
of which was extremely difficult, and its conſequences 
of great moment : and, herein he foreſaw that the 
friendſhip of the king of France might be of great ſer- 
vice to him. | 

He was paſſionately in love with Ann Boleyn, maid of 


honour to his queen Catharine of Arragon, the empe- 


ror's aunt. His paſſion was fo violent, that to obtain, 
the liberty to eſpouſe this lady, he reſolved to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to get his marriage with Catharine 

declared 
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declared void; though he had been married to her up- 

wards of twenty years, and had a daughter by her. 
Catharine had before been married to Arthur, king 

Henry's elder brother; and, Arthur dying, he had eſ- 


pouſed her with the pope's diſpenfation, His allega- - 


tion, therefore now, to prove the nullity of his mar- 
riage, was, that the pope had no power to grant ſuch 
a diſpenſation ; which being void, his marriage was 
void alſo. And he cauſed the moſt preſſing ſolicita- 
tions to be made to Clement VII, that, in conſideration 
of this, he would declare his marriage with Catharine 
null and void. | 


Beſides the violence of his love for Ann Boleyn, Henry's 


deſire to have a ſon was alſo a motive which excited 
him to obtain the liberty to contra& another marriage ; 
for he could no longer hope to have children by Ca- 
tharine, who was grown old. But the emperor ſtrong- 
Iy oppoſed Henry's deſign, and the pope being Abel. 
ling to diſoblige him, protracted the affair, and avoid- 
ed doing any thing deciſive in it. | 

Henry perceiving the court of Rome trifled with him, 
by requiring him to come to Rome in perſon, to be 
there heard and queſtioned touching what he propoſed, 
and by other pretences and, objections which were oc- 
caſionally made, at laſt reſolved to have the affair de- 


termined by an aſſembly of the Exg/i/b biſhops, where- 


in Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, preſided, 
pretending to be hereditary legate of the holy ſee; and, 
with the uſual and requiſite formalities for the occaſt- 
on, pronounced the marriage of Henry null and void, 
Immediately after this ſentence Henry was privately 


married to Ann Boleyn; but he thought it adviſable to 


keep it a ſecret through fear of incenſing the pope ; 
hoping, that, by means of an interview which the king' 
of France was ſhortly to have with his holineſs at Mar- 
ſeilles, he might be prevailed on to give a ſanction to 
what he had done. But notwithſtanding Henry's de- 
fire to keep his marriage ſecret, an account of it ſoon 
reached Rome, and the pope immediately menaced him 


with excommunication, unleſs in a certain time he made 
reparation for the crime he had committed, Henry 
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was ſo highly offended at this, that he reſolved to ſe- 
parate both himſelf and his kingdom from the commu- 
nion of the holy ſee. 
_ While Henry was taking his meaſures in England in 
conſequence of this reſolution, the pope came to 
Marſeilles, and concluded the marriage of his neice 
Catharine of Medicis, dutcheſs of 22 with Henry 
duke of Orleans, the king's ſecond ſon ; and the cere- 
mony was, performed at Marſeilles before the pope's de- 
5 he king, in his interviews with the pope, 
y his intreaties prevailed on him to ſuſpend the ſen- 
tence of excommunication againſt the king of England, 
till John du Bellay biſhop of Paris, whom he had ſent 
into England, was returned from thence. 

This prelate, by his wiſdom, the prudence of his con- 
duct, and the force of his arguments, prevailed fo far 
upon Henry, that he obtained his promiſe not to ſepa- 
rate himſelf from the church of Rome, provided only 
that the pope would give audience to the ambaſſadors 
which he ould ſend to him, and would defer pro- 
nouncing the excommunication againſt him, till he had 
heard what they might have to alledge in their maſter's 
defence. | 
The biſhop of Paris, after this agreement with Henry, 
immediately repaired to Rome, and in a full conſiſtory 
informed the pope. of his negotiation : whereupon it 
was reſolved, that, if Henry would ſend ambaſladors 
within a certain limited time, having power to make 
ſatisfaction to the holy ſee, the excommunication ſhould 
be deferred, and his ambaſſadors heard. 

_ The time being expired, and no one appearing from 
the king of England, the biſhop of Paris demanded a 


further time of ſix days; which the wiſeſt among the 


cardinals were for granting; but, the greater number 
being of a contrary opinion, The ſentence of exeom- 
munication againſt the king of England was pronoun- 
ced ; two days aſter which, a courier from England 
arrived at Rome, who brought the biſhop of Paris all 
the neceſſary powers to ſatisfy the holy ſee in the name 


of the king of m__ and to ſet forth the reaſons of 


his behaviour. The pope now repented his havin 
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acted with ſuch precipitation, and ſought to make 
atonement; but it was too late; for Henry, rats, im- 
mediately informed of what was done, was thereby fo 
highly offended, that he ſeparated himſelf and kingdom 
from the church of Rome, and declared himſelf head of 
the church of England, in the year 1534. | 
This was attended with ſome fatal conſequences in 
England; for, many perſons of probity and of conſide- 
rable rank having oppoſed it, they were perſecuted, 
and it coſt ſeveral of them their lives; among others, 
Thomas More chancellor of England, a man of great 
virtues, and moſt profound learning; who, after four- 
teen months impriſonment, was beheaded, becauſe he 
conſtantly refuſed to give his approbation to the di- 
vorce. Such was the origin of the ſchiſm, which, hav- 
ing ſeparated England from the church of Rome, occa- 
ſioned the abſolute ſubverſion of the catholick religion 
in that kingdom. | 
Henry, made ſcarce any alterations in religion him- 
ſelf, he even perſecuted the hereticks: nevertheleſs 
great numbers came over from all parts into England, 
where they found the minds of the people in general 
ſo ſtrongly prejudiced againft the pope and the clergy, 
that they met with but very little oppoſition to the 
propagation of their doQrines. After the death of Hen- 
ry, the guardians of Edward his fon, and of Fane Sey- 
mour his wife (Ann Boleyn having been beheaded upon 
conviction of adultery) aboliſhed the catholick religion, 
and eſtabliſhed a new one in its ſtead, compoſed of the 
doctrines of Luther and Calvin. But we are not yet 
come to the time when it will be proper to ſpeak of 
theſe affairs. | | 
Francis was making preparations to do himſelf juſtice 
for the injury he had received from the duke of Milan, 
in the perſon of his ambaſſador, Merweilles, a gentle- 
man of Milan: with this deſign he had, out of each 
province of his kingdom, levied a legion of 6000 men, 
upon the model of the roman legions, and was juſt up- 
on the point of beginning the execution of what he 
propoſed, when duke Sforza died without children, 
I \ leaving 
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leaving the dutchy of Milan to the emperor, who took 
poſſeſſion of it in quality of ſovereign lord. 

'The king now reſolved to turn his arms againſt the 
duke of Savey, who had ſhewn himſelf unwilling to 
grant him a paſſage through his territories into the 
Milaneſe, and had refuſed to give up to him certain 
towns and territories, which of right belonged to his 
mother the dutcheſs of Angouleme. 

The emperor was very apprehenſive leſt from Pied- 


mont the king ſhould enter the Milaneſe, becauſe, in this 
caſe, he was unable to reſiſt him, having loſt all his 
forces in his expedition into Africa, where he had taken 


Tunis and the Gouletta, and had re-eſtabliſhed Muleaſſem 
in the kingdom of Tunis, of which he had been deprived 
by 2 but upon his return a furious tem- 
peſt had deſtroyed part of his fleet, and the remainder 


was defeated by Barbarof/a. 
The emperor therefore not finding himſelf in a con- 


dition to oppoſe the King's deſigns with open force, 


reſolved to do it by ſecret artifice. With this deſign 
he ſent Grarxvelle, a man of the greateſt abilities in ne- 
gotiation, into France. Granvelle propoſed marriages 
to Francis between his children and thoſe of the empe- 


ror, and aſſured him that his maſter, in order to con- 
clude a ſolid and durable peace between France and 


Spain, and to engage the king in conjunction with 
him, to turn his arms againſt the Turks, would wil- 
lingly give the dutchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans, 
ſecond ſon of France, and would compel the duke of 
Savoy to make the king all the ſatisfaction he ſhould 
require. The emperor did not deſign to execute theſe 
promiſes, but only to amuſe the king by making him 


ſuch advantageous offers, and thereby gain time to 


raiſe and prepare freſh forces. 

Here the memoirs of Martin du Bellay end, and thoſe 
of his brother William begin. Theſe memoirs are in 
ten books, of which the firſt four are written by Mar- 
tin, and the other fix by William, though the ninth and 
tenth paſs under the name of Martin but at the con- 
cluſion of the fourth book Martin himſelf * 
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they were written by his brother William, and that he 
only reviſed and corrected them. | 

U was about this time that John Calvin, an eccleſi- 
aſtick of the dioceſe of Noion, having embraced the doc- 
trine of Oecolampadus, began publickly to teach it. But, 
being apprehenfive that he ſhould be ſeized and pu- 
niſhed, he retired to Geneva, where he founded a new 
ſe& upon the principles of this doQrine, different from 
that of Luther, in that it aboliſhed the hierarchical or- 
der of prelates, prieſts, and other miniſters, and all 
the ceremonies of the church, both which Luther had 
preſerved. He explained himſelf in fo obſcure a man- 
ner in regard to the real preſence of the body of our 
Saviour in the Euchariſt, that his followers have entire- 
ly abandoned it, and have embraced the opinion of 
Z uinglius, who * denied the S preſence 
of the body of Jeſus Chrift, and admitted it only in a 
figurative ſenſe; whereas Luther did acknowledge the 
corporal preſence, though he denied its being by a 
tranſubſtantiation of the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of our ſaviour, which is the doctrine of the 
catholick church. | | 

Towards the end of this year (1534) pope Clement 
VII died, and was ſucceeded by Alexander Farneſe, who 
took the name of Paul III, and poſſeſſed the holy ſee 
for fifteen years. The ſociety of Jeſuits was eſtabliſhed 
the year following by Ignatius de Loyola, a gentleman of 
Spain. TY | 

"Afier eighteen months negotiation, the king at laſt 

perceived the emperor did not deal ſincerely, and that 
the deſign of all his promiſes had only been to prevent 
his carrying his arms into Italy he therefore ſent the 
count de Saint Paul into Savoy with forces ſufficient to 
render himſelf maſter of that dutchy ; which this gene- 
ral effected, before the duke of Savoy, who confided 
in the emperor's negotiations, had even began to put 
himſelf upon the defenſive, in the year 1536. 

From Sawvoy the king cauſed his troops to enter Pied- 
mont, under the command of the ſeignor 4 Annabaut, 
who was afterwards marſhal of France. He immedi- 
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ately made himſelf maſter of the city of Turin and 
ſome other places of importance. _ I 

In the mean. time the emperor continued to amuſe 
the king's ambaſſadors: with hopes that he would give 
the dutchy of Milan to one of the children of France: 
but he took care to raiſe various difficulties and objec- 
tions, ſometimes in regard to his choice of the perſon 
on whom he ſhould beſtow this gift, and ſometimes as 
to the conditions on which he ſhould beſtow it : yet he 
acted with ſuch addreſs, that he appeared really to in- 
tend the execution of what he promiſed : and the am- 
baſſadors, being deceived by tele appearances, gave 
the king hopes of an happy ſucceſs of their negotiati- 
0 | 
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At laſt the emperor declared he had taken a reſolu- 
tion to go to Rome, and there determine the affair with 
the pope. He accordingly executed this reſolution ; 
and, being arrived there, he, in a full conſiſtory, and 
in preſence of the ambaſſadors of France and Venice, 
made a long harangue (i Bellay ſays he made it bare- 
headed, baving his. bonnet in his hand); wherein, af 
ter having ſpoke of the king of France as a common 
diſturber of the publick repoſe, and as a prince with- 


out faith, who had violated all his promiſes, and broke 


through all his treaties, he continued, that indeed, for 
the ſake of peace, he had promiſed to give the dutchy 


of Milan to one of the king of France's children; but 


that he had always faid this ſhould be upon condition 
that the king gave reaſonable ſecurity for the repoſe 


and tranquillity of the reſt of ah; and that the king, 


by demanding this dutchy for the duke of Orleans, 
plainly ſhewed his deſign was to make himſelf maſter 
of the greateſt part of /zaly, under colour of the preten- 
ſions of Catharine of Medicis, wife to the dukeof Orleans, 
to the dutchy of Urbino and the ſtate of Florence : for 
theſe reafons, therefore, he, the emperor, offered the 
king of France his choice of the three following pro- 
_ | | 
7 % The duke of Angouleme, his third fon, ſhould 
have the dutchy of Milan, upon condition that the 
king ſhould firſt withdraw his forces out of rn” 
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ſhould reſtore to the duke of Savey all he had taken 
from him, and ſhould enter into ſolid engagements for 
the future ſecurity and repoſe of Hag. ; 

Secondly, That, to ſpare the blood of their ſubjects, 
they ſhould decide their differences, perſon to perſon, 
with ſword and poinard, and ſhould depoſite the dut- 
chies of Burgundy and Milan, both to be ceded to the 
conqueror. 

The Third was war: whereto, if he was compelled 
by the king's continual enterprizes, he, the emperor, 


would never lay down his arms, till one or other of 


them ſhould be reduced to the condition of the pooreſt 
gentleman in Europe; which misfortune would infalli- 
bly fall upon the king, as his forces were in ſo bad a 
condition, that were his, the emperor's, in ſo poor a 
plight, he would tie up his hands, with a rope about 

is neck, and go caft himſelf at the king's feet to beg 
for mercy and compaſſion. 

The next day the ambaſſadors of France, in pre- 

ſence of the pope, the cardinals, and ſeveral princes, 
defired the emneror to explain himſelf in regard to 
what he had ſaid the preceding day, touching a deciſi- 
on of their differences, perſon to perſon, with ſword 
and poinard, and to declare whether hereby this mean- 
ing was to challenge the king to ſingle combat; be- 
cauſe, in this caſe, they would be anſwerable that their 
maſter would accept it, and ſhould defire his imperial 
majeſty to name the time and place. 
The emperor replied, © That he had propoſed this 
only as his advice and opinion, and not with any 
intention of challenging the king, who, he very 
well knew, was a prince of great courage and ſta- 
« ture, and had often ſhewn his power and magnani- 
« mity ; for which reaſon he ſhould not be haſty to 
« enter into ſingle combat with him, eſpecially as he 
6 22 know that he had any cauſe or occaſion ſo 
« to do.” 

Then the ſeignor e Veley, one of the king's ambaſ- 
ſadors, deſired to know what was required for the re- 
poſe and ſecurity of Italy, in caſe the king accepted 
the dutchy of Milan for the duke of Angouleme. * 
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The emperor replied, there were certain things ex- 
pected ; but that, having well conſidered them, he 
was perſuaded it was impoſſible for ſuch to be granted; 
and therefore it was to no purpoſe to talk any longer 
about them. After this he went into the Milaneſe, 
from whence he ſent forces into Piedmont to Tuccour 
the duke of Savvy, in the year 1537. 

The emperor's forces were numerous, and compoſed 
of good and well-choſen troops. When he was re- 
viewing them near the town of Af, he ſent for Roche- 
du-Maine, a French gentleman, who was in great re- 
putation for his courage, and was then a hoſtage for 
the capitulation of a town which the Imperialiſts were 
befieging. The emperor's deſign in ſending for him 
was, that he might be a witneſs of the goodneſs of his 
troops. He declared to him, that his intention was 
with this army to penetrate into France, and that he 


hoped he ſhould be able to make a complete conqueſt © 


of that kingdom. He even aſked, how many days it 
was from thence to Paris? to which Roche-du-Maine, 
with a pleaſantry and humour that were natural and 
appeared very pleaſing in him, replied, F by the word 


Days your majeſly means Days cf Battle, there may bat leaſt 
twelve, unleſs you are heartily beaten in the firſt of them. 


This reply the emperor took in good part. He 
thought himſelf ſo certain of being able to conquer 
France, that, in converſation with the principal lords 
of the court, and the officers of his army, ſpeaking of 
the king, he faid, The only means to give peace to Europe 
is for the king of France to be the emperor and king of 
Spain; and this I have choſen to be. After this he pre- 
pared to enter France by way of Provence. 

The king having left at Paris the cardinal du Bellay, 
biſhop of that city, as his lieutenant-general, with or 
ders and power to ſend ſuccours into Picardy, in caſe the 


enemy ſhould attempt any thing there, he went himſelf to 


Valentia, and here aſſembled his forces. From thence he 
ſent the marſhal 4 Montmorency into Provence with for- 
ces for its defence. Montmorency judged it could not be 
defended bnt by laying it entirely waſte. Having 
therefore got all the proviſions which were in the open 
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eountry into the cities of Marſeilles and Arles, which he 
had ſtrongly fortified, he commanded the inhabitants 
to abandon all the ether towns. He then returned to 
Valentia, where the king required his preſence, to de- 
liberate whether it would be adviſable to give battle 
to the emperor. It was reſolved to act only on the 
defenſive ; after which reſolution, the king gave the 
general command of his army to Montmorency, who en- 
camped near Avignon between the Rhone and the Du- 
rance, 1n a very ſtrong ſituation, from whence he could 
on all ſides annoy the enemy. 

The emperor, having left forces before Turin to con- 
tinue the ſiege of that city, entered Provence at the 
head of 50000 men, having under him three lieute- 
nant-generals, Ferdinand de Gonzago marquis de Mantua, 
Antony de Leva, and the marſhal du Guaft. | 

Affairs were in this ſituation, when Francis dauphin 
of Viennois, the king's eldeſt fon, died at Teurnon, where 
he had been ſeized with his indiſpoſition. As his fick- 
neſs was but of three days continuance, it was ſuſpec- 
ted he had been poiſoned : Sebaſtian de Montecuculo, an 
Italian gentieman, was accufed of this crime; and, 
being put to the rack, he confeſſed he had put poiſon 
into a glaſs of water which the dauphin had drank, 
and that he had been ſollicited to do this by Ferdinand 
de Gonzago and Antony de Leva, who had promiſed him 
a great reward from the mperor. This is the relation 
which all our hiſtorians give of this affair: but they 
alſo add, they have no intention to accuſe the emper- 
or of ſo deteſtable an action. 

We are told by Belleforet, that he had read an Italian 
comedy, intitled Charon, wherein Mercury, ſpeaking to 
Charon, ſays, People were in the wrong to attribute the 
N of the dauphin to the emperor, which could 

of no kind of ſervice to him; but that the houſe of 
Florence might with more reaſon and probability be ac- 
cuſed of it, as by his death that houſe might ſucceed to 
the crown. It was deſigned hereby to hint at Catharine 
de Medicis, wife to the duke of Orleans, who by the 
death of the dauphin became heir and ſucceſſor to the 


king. | | 
The emperor, having conſidered the ſtate of Pre- 
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vence, and being informed that the ſiege of Turin did 
not advance with ſucceſs, began to perceive he ſhould 
not be able to obtain what he had propoſed fo eaſily as. 
he had imagined. He attempted to gain the pope in 
his favour, and make him enter into an offenſ've and 
defenſive league againſt France, well knowing that all. 
the princes of 7taly would follow his example. With 
this deſign he offered to give the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy of Milan io one of his holineſs's nephews : but 


the pope conſtantly replied to all his ſolicitations, That 


he was the common father of all Chriſtians ; that he. 
deſired to eftabliſh peace between the Chriſtian princes, 

rather than be at war with any of them ; and that he. 
could not better begin to effect it than by remaining 
neuter. | 2 EM 

The emperor, dividing his troops, beſieged. Marſeilles 

himſelf, and ordered the marquis du Guaſt to beſiege Arles. 
"Theſe two ſieges Were equally unſucceſsful. The mar- 
quis was obliged to retire from before Arles at tne 22d, 
of a month; and by the bravery of thoſe who defend- 
ed Marſeilles, and the good conduct of the marſhal de: 
Montmorency, who conſtantly kept the field, and never 
failed to attack the parties which the enemy ſent out to. 
get proviſions, the emperor was reduced to the. ſame 
neceility : for his troops by this means were in want 
of proviſions ; famine was ſoon followed by diſtem- 
pers ; and this complication of misfortunes compelled 
the emperor to raiſe the ſiege, and retake the road to 
Ttaly, greatly chagrined to behold himſelf, after having 
ſucceeded in all his enterprizes by his lieutenants, 
ſhamefully defeated in the very firſt which he made in 


perſon againſt the king. Upon his arrival at Aix he 


reviewed his forces, and found they were reduced to 
25000 men; of which he loſt 2000 in his retreat, 
which were maſſacred by the peaſants of the country. 
The ſieges of Turin and Perenne, which had been at the 
ſame time formed by the emperor's lieutenants, were 
alſo raiſed. 


As Provence was entirely ruined by being laid waſte 


before the emperor's arrival, the king, from a prin- 
ciple of juſtice and beneficence, reſolved to viſit it 
himſelf, 
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-himſelf, to ſee and conſider what remedy might be ap- 
plied to relieve the miſery of the inhabitants. Having 
ſeen the condition of the principal places, and havin 
cauſed an exact account to be given him of thoſe where 
he had not been himſelf, he ordered great ſums of mo- 
ney to be diſtributed among them, and appointed funds 
for the gradual reparation of thoſe ruins which could 
not be repaired immediately. . * | 
The king, after his tour in Provence, being arrived 
at Lyons, affembled the lords of his court, the legate 
and the nuncio of the pope, the ambaſſadors of Eng- 
land, Portugal, Scotland, Venice, and the miniſters of 
ſeveral German princes who were then with him ; and 
in their preſence he cauſed the proceſs to be read againſt 
the count de Montecuculo, who had poiſoned the dau- 
phin, together with the interrogations and reſponſes of 
this wretch, wherein he accuſed the principal miniſters 
of the emperor with having cauſed him to commit this 
-crime. He was condemned to be torn in pieces by 
- four horſes. | ; 
As ſoon as the king arrived at Paris, he aſſembled 
the court of parliament, the princes of the blood, the 
peers of France, and the prelates of the kingdom: and 
in preſence of this aſſembly, in which the king preſid- 
ed, Capel his advocate notified the rebellion of the em- 
peror Charles, earl of Flanders, Artois, and Charolois, 
againſt the king his fovereign lord, and demanded 
theſe earldoms to be therefore declared confiſcated, and 
"reunited to the crown of which they were held. 
Hereupon the parliament directed an herald to be 
ſent to the frontiers, to require the emperor, by ſound 
of trumpet, to ſend perſons to reply to the accuſati- 
ons and demands of the king's advocate. This being 
executed accordingly, and no one appearing, the em- 
peror was declared guilty, and convicted of rebellion 
and felony, and the earldoms of Flanders, Artois, and 
Charolois confiſcated, and reunited to the crown, by de- 
cree of parliament : after which a war broke out with 
great violence on the fide of Artois and Picardy. The 
king beſieged and took Heſdin, and ſeveral other pla- 
ces; and the emperor's lieutenants, on their ſide alſo, 


among 
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1 other places, took Montreuel. It was in this 
war that Henry dauphin of France made his firſt cam- 
paign, under the marſhal ds Montmorency, grand maſt-.r 
of France. 

The king was not ſo ſucceſsful in Piedmont as in the 
Low Countries. The marquis % Guaſt had retaken ſe- 
veral places ; at the fiege of one of which Francis mar- 
quis de Saluces, who had revolted from the king, was 


killed by a muſket-ſhot. 


* Negotiation with the emperor's miniſters for the conclu- 


peace, prevailed on them both ſo far as to get them to 


The king reſolved to go into Piedmont, that by his 
preſence he might recover what he had loſt there. He 0 
ſent the dauphin before him, to whom he gave the 1 
command of his army under the conduct of the grand 
maſter. Anne de Montmorency. The marquis du Guaſt t: 
was maſter of the narrow paſſage called the paſs of o 


Suga, through which the deſcent is made from the Alps ſe 
into Piedmont but he was obliged to abandon it by de 
the French army, which aſterwards entered Piedmont af 
without any difficulty. The king repaired thither im- th 
mediately, and regained all the places which the ene- rei 


my had taken. And, having reconquered the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, he gave it to Gabriel biſhop of Aire, 
brother to the late marquis, who ſoon after dying with- 
out children, the marquiſite was reunited to the crown. 
This expedition was made in the year 1538. 

In the midft of theſe ſucceſſes the king granted the 
emperor a truce for ſome months; after the publicati- 
on of which the marquis 4% Gua/t came to Carmagnola 
to pay his reſpects to the king. The cardinal de Lor- 
rain and the grand maſter de Montmorency entered into a 


ſion of a peace; but nothing more was agreed on than 
that the truce ſhould be prolonged for ſix months. 
The king to recompence the ſervices of Aune de Mont- 
morency grand maſter of France, honoured him with the 

| of conſtable, which had been vacant ever ſince 
tie duke of Bourbon for his rebellion had been deprived 
of it. 

Paul III, who uſed his utmoſt efforts with the king 
and the emperor to make them agree upon terms of 


meet 
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meet him at Mice, where he hoped he ſhould be able 
to conclude a peace between them. But the interview 
had not the ſucceſs which the pope had promiſed him- 
ſelf: he found it impoſſible to make theſe two princes 
agree upon terms of peace, and could only prevail on 
them to conclude a truce for ten years. 

Some days after, the king and the emperor had ano- 
ther interview at Aigues-Meortes. The emperor dined 
with the king, and the king afterwards went with the 
emperor on board his galley, where they had a long 
conference, the ſubject of which is not known. From 
hence the empe” .- went into Spain. 

The inhabitants of Ghent, being incenſed at ſome 
taxes which had been impoſed on them, took the 
opportunity of the emperor's abſence to ſhew their re- 
ſentment of it, by killing ſome of his officers, plun- 
dering their houles, and obliging the reſt to retire : 
after which they ſent deputies to the king, to offer 
their obedience and ſubmiſſion to him, as their ſove- 
reign lord, and to engage the other towns of Flanders 
to ſubmit to him alſo. The king, from a principle of 
generoſity which was natural to him, refuſed their of- 
fers, as being contrary to the truce he had concluded 
with the emperor, whom he immediately informed of 
theſe proceedings. 

The emperor was greatly chagrined by this informa- 
tion: his preſence alone would have quelled the diſ- 
order ; but the difficulty was how to get into Flanders - 
for, if he embarked upon the ocean, and truſted to the 
uncertainty of winds, a tempeſt might drive him upon 
the coaſt of England; and, it he embarked in the Me- 
diterranean, he would be obliged to traverſe a great 


part of Germany to get into the Low Countries; and he 


could not repoſe any great confidence in the proteſtant 
princes, becauſe they were all his enemies: he there- 
fore determined to confide in the good faith of the 
king, by demanding of him a paſſage through France. 
With this deſign he ſent an ambaſſador to make an of- 
fer of the dutchy of Milan for one of the children of 
France, provided the king would grant his requeſt of a 


paſſage through his dominions. 


The 
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The king, who too often judged of the diſpoſitions 
of others by his own, again repoſed confidence in the 
emperor's promiſes, and ſent his children to Bayonne to 
receive and accompany him upon his route. The em- 

ror from the firſt inſiſted upon not being preſſed to 
* the promiſe he had made to relinquiſh the dutch 
of Milan, that, ſaid he, it might not appear as though 
he had been compelled to it: but he proteſted, that, 


upon his arrival at the very firſt town ſubject to him- 


ſelf, he would give the king entire ſatisfaction in this 


reſpect. f 
At the beginning of January, in the year 1540, the 


- king met the emperor at Chatelleraut, and went with him 


from thence to Fontainbleau, a royal palace which he 
had built. After ſome days ſpent here in diverſions, 
the emperor came to Paris, where he publickly made 
his entrance with great magnificence ; and, finally, 
from thence he went to Valenciennes, a city ſubject to 
himſelf. There the king's ambaſſadors reminded him 
of the confirmation of his promiſe touching the dutchy 
of Milan. The emperor replied, he muſt reduce the 
rebel inhabitants of Ghent to their obedience, and have 
{ome conference with his council of the Low Countries ; 
after which the king ſhould be fully ſatisfied. He gave 
this anſwer, becauſe he was as yet uncertain what 
might be the ſucceſs of his enterprize againſt the re- 


bels, wherein he might have need of the king's aſſi- 


ſtance. But, having afterwards entirely ſubjected them, 


he then declared to the French ambaſſadors, that he 


promiſed nothing at all touching the dutchy of Milan. 
The king was extremely ſhocked by this breach of 
faith : his rage fell upon the conſtable de Montmorency, 
who, having received orders to confer with the emper- 
or touching the dutchy of Milan, and endeavour to 


make him ſign the promiſe, had declared to the king, 


aſter his conterence with him, that he certainly meant 
to keep his word, and even farther ſaid, he would be 
anſwerable for the emperor's execution of his promiſe, 
without requiring any other ſecurity from him : upon 


theſe aſſurances the king ſuffered the emperor to pals 


through France unmoleſted : but the conſtable was pu- 
| niſhed 
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niſhed for his credulity, and the emperor's breach of 
faith, by being diſgraced and removed from the go- 
vernment. 

It is ſaid the emperor, when he was at Paris, was 
apprehenſive of a deſign to ſeize and detain him, till 
he had given good ſecurity for the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy of Milan; but that, by a diamond of extraor- 
dinary value, he gained a certain lady to his intereſt, 
who, having great power over the king, prevailed on 
him to change his deſign: that afterwards the dauphin 
deſired the conſtable to ſeize the emperor in Picaray, 
which this lord refuſed to do, as having no order from 
the king; and that this was the true cauſe of his diſ- 
grace : but all this is uncertain, and is founded only 
on the reports current at that time. 5 
The year following (1541) the king ſent two am- 
baſſadors, one to the republick of Venice, and the other 
to the Grand Seignior. They departed together, and, 
on their arrival at Turin, embarked upon the Po. The 
marquis di Guaſt, being deſirous to know the ſubject 
of theſe ambaſſies, and to gain a knowledge of the 
inſtructions of the ambaſſadors, by making himſelf 
maſter of their papers, cauſed them to be attacked b 
certain perſons, by whom they were killed, and all 
their equipage carried off; but their inſtructions were 


not to be found in it: they had left them in the hands 


of William du Bellay Langey, governor of Piedmont, and 
lieutenant-general of the king's armies in that country, 
by whom they were to be ſent by the poſt. Langey 
cauſed ſuch ſtri& inquiry to be made, that he not only 
diſcovered the marquis du Guaſt to be the author of this 
aſſaſſination, but had even convincing proofs of it, by 
the informations which he cauſed to be juridically ta- 
ken upon the ſpot, and by the confeſſion of ſome of 
the aſſaſſins who were taken. The king demanded 
ſatisfaction of the emperor ; but, the marquis 4 Guaſt 
having abſolutely denied the fact, the emperor anſwer- 
ed the king's demand only by ſaying the marquis was 
innocent; and this was all the ſatisfaction he could get. 

The emperor was at this time holding the diet at 
Ratiſbon; where the neceſſity of his attairs compelled 

Vor. II. | G | him 
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him to grant the Proteſtants the Interim, that is to ſay, 
a fer form of faith, which might be agreeable to both 
parties, till a general council ſhould regulate the points 
wherein the Proteſtants had abandoned the ſentiments 
of the church. What obliged Charles to comply with 
the Proteſtants upon this occaſion, was the great pro- 
greſs made by So/iman emperor of the Turks, who at 
Buda had defeated Roquendolf his lieutenant-general, 
with the loſs of 20000 Germans : though, indeed, he 
was under no great concern in regard to this diviſion in 
religion, hoping to profit by it. | 

Soliman after this victory marched at the head of a 
powerful army to enter Germany it was therefore ne- 
ceſſary, inſtead of dividing them, to unite all the prin- 
ces of the empire againſt the common enemy. 

The emperor would neither march in perſon againſt 


the Grand Seignior, nor wait in Germany the event of 


a war which was to be conducted by his lieutenants : 
the one would be diſhonourable to him, and the other 
appeared perilous : he therefore reſolved to carry the 


war into the countries ſubject to the Turk in Africa. 
This enterprize being leſs dangerous than to oppoſe a a 


great conqueror fluſhed with victory, he therefore en- 
tered the kingdom of Algiers, where Haradin Barbaroſſa, 
a famous corlair, reigned under the protection of So- 
liman, having ſeized upon this ſtate in prejudice of 
the right of its lawful prince. But the expedition 
proved unfortunate ;z for the emperor was defeated by 
Barbaroſſa, and his brother Ferdinand was at the ſame 
time beaten in Germany by Soliman. The emperor, by 
his defeat, and by a tempeſt, loſt one half of his army. 
When he was upon his return into Germany, he ſecret- 
ly attempted to gain ſome of the king's officers who 
commanded upon the frontiers, that he might profit by 
the truce, which was religiouſly obſerved by France. 
The king, who was before incenſed by the injury he 
had received in the perſons of his ambaſſadors, open] 
broke the truce, which the emperor ſo ill obſerved. He 
ſent an army into Rougſſillun commanded by the dauphin, 
and another into Luxembourg, under the command of 
his ſecond ſon the duke of Orleans, who was fo ſuc- 
7 | ceſsful 
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ceſsful as to take Luxembourg, Montmedy, and ſeveral o- 
ther places. But the dauphin, though he was at the 
head of a powerful army, and though the king's pre- 
ſence, who was at Montpellier, might have inſpired his 
troops with greater courage, was nevertheleſs obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Perpignan, after having loſt a great 
number of men before it. 

In the mean time the war was proſecuted with great 
vigour in Piedmont, under the conduct of Martin du 
Bellay, who aſſumed the title of king of [vetot : Martin 
was governor of Turin, and commanded the king's ar- 
my, in the place of his brother, the ſeignor de Langey, 
who was lately dead, aſter having gained great glory 
in the ſervice of the king in this province: but the 
greateſt efforts were made in the Low Countries, where 
the emperor, after having loſt a great number of pla- 
ces in the years 1541, 1542, and 1543, at laſt laid 
ſiege to Landrecis in perſon, with an army of 53000 
men ; but the king, being come to its relief, obliged 
him to raiſe the ſiege, though a great breach was made, 
and the emperor had boaſted that in this campaign, he 
would extend his conqueſts to the gates of Paris. He 
retired to Cambray, an imperial city at that time, which 
was governed in form of a republick, of which the 
biſhop was chief. | 

N--—- de Crody was then biſhop of this city; and, 
being gained by the emperor, he perſuaded the inha- 
bitants of Cambray, that the king deſigned to make 
himſelf maſter of their city, and that, it they were de- 
firous to preſerve their liberty, it would be neceſſary for 
them to build a citadel, of which they ſhould them- 
ſelves have the command. The citadel being built at 
their expence, the emperor with their conſent placed a 
garriſon in it, aſſuring them, that, as it was only for 
their defence, the garriſon ſhould retire out of it when- 
ever they had a mind: but it was not long beſore they 
became ſenſible they had made the emperor matter of 
their city, and had loſt their liberty. 

The government of Piedmont being vacant by the death 
of the ſeignor de Langey, the king gave it to the duke 
Anguien, a young prince = the houſe of Bourbon, and 
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ſent him thither to command his army. At the ſame 
time Barbarofſa landed in Provence, with orders from 
the Grand Seignior to employ his forces wherever the 
king ſhould pleaſe. Barbaroſſa having debarked his 
troops, the duke 4 Anguien joined him, and beſieged 
Nice, which ſurrendered upon articles : but the caſtle 


continued to make an obſtinate defence; and, it being 


impoſſible to force it to ſurrender, Barbaroſſa, after 
having plundered the city, and committed all thoſe 
diſorders and exceſſes in the open country of which 
barbarians are capable, retired. 

It was about this time that the king cauſed the ad- 
miral de Chabot, ſeignor de Brian, to be brought to his 
trial. The behaviour of this lord, even towards the 
king, manifeſted ſuch pride and haughtineſs, as at laſt 
became inſupportable to his majeſty. Some inſolent ex- 
preſſion had eſcaped him, which had fo incenſed the 
king, that he cauſed him to be ſeized, and named com- 
miſſioners, at the head of which he placed the chan- 
cellor Poyet, an inveterate enemy of the admiral's, to 
try him for the violences, extortions, and other miſde- 
meanors, of which it was pretended he was guilty. 


The chancellor omitted nothing which might turn to 


his diſadvantage ; but, in ſpite of all his efforts, the 
juiges, not finding ſufficient to condemn him to death, 
declared him deprived of his employments, and in- 
capable of poſſeſſing any for the future. But now, 
the king's diſpoſition towards the admiral ſuddenly 
changing, and compaſſion for a man he had greatly 
loved taking place of his anger, he by letters patent 
reſtored him to his honours and employments : but he 
did not long enjoy them, for he died a few months af- 
ter. The king gave the poſt of conſtable to the ſeig- 
nor 4 Annebaut, who had ſerved him well in all his 
wars. The chancellor ſoon after received the reward 
of his crimes. His rapines and extortions obliged the 
king to have him tryed by the parhament, which de- 
clared him guilty, and deprived him of his dignity of 
chancellor: condemned him to pay one hundred thou- 
ſand livres, and to ſuffer five years impriſonment. The 
king let the place of chancellor continue vacant, 2 
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made Francis de Monthelon, preſident of the parliament, 
keeper of the ſeals. | | 
Whilſt the king's army was beſieging Nice, the mar- 
uis du Guaft took Montdevis in Piedmont. The garri- 
fn, which was compoſed entirely of Sw:tzers, quitted 
the place by capitulation : nevertheleſs, the Spaniards 
plundered and killed ſome of them: but the Swwitzers 
were revenged for this perfidy at the battle of Cerigoles, 
wherein the duke 4" Anguien defeated the marquis du 
Guaft. Fifteen thouſand of the enemy were lain, and 
three thouſand taken priſoners. The greateſt part of 
the ſlaughter was made by the Swwtzers, who, remem- 
bering, what had been done at Monzdewis, put all thoſe 
of the enemy who tell into their hands to the ſword, 
giving no quarter to any, and animating each other by 
inceſſantly repeating Montdewvis ! This battle was fought 
the year after the taking of Montdevis, which was the 


year 1544, near a ſinall town of Piedmont named Ceri- 
zoles. 


As all the forces which the emperor had in Tah 
were defeated in this battle, if the duke 4 Auguien had 


been at liberty to enter the Milaneſe, he might have 
ſubjected it without any reſiſtance ; but he received or- 
ders from the king to ſend him his beſt troops to oppoſe 
the emperor, who was juſt upon the point of entering 


Champaign ; and the king of England, who was going to 


land in Picardy, having leagued with the emperor, 
though the king had given him no cauſe fo to do. | 

The emperor, after the retreat of the troops which 
were recalled into France, being in pain for the dutchy 
of Milan, retook Luxembourg, and then entered Cham- 
paign, where he laid waſte the open country, as far as 
the gates of Chalons. 

In the mean time the king of England beſieged Bou- 
bene, after having been obliged to retire from before 
Montreuil. The marſhal de Biez, governor of Boulogne, 
and the king's lieutenant-general in Picardy, when 
Montreuil was beſieged, had thrown himſelf into it, and 
had made fo vigorous a defence, that he had forced the 
king of England to raiſe the ſiege : but, this prince hav- 
ing immediately laid ſiege to Boulogne, the marſhal 
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could not get into it : he had left in that place James de 
Covſſy, ſeignor de Verwins, his ſon-in-law, a man of 
little experience, who immediately ſurrendered, con- 
trary to the opinion of all the officers, without having 
made the reſiſtance which he might and ought to have 
made. He was afterwaids tried for this affair, and be- 
headed. 

As ſoon as the king was informed of the loſs of Bau- 
legne, he ſent to the admiral, who was with the em- 
peror's Geputies at Cee in Valois, to treat about a 

eace, directing him to conclude the treaty immediate- 
y, beiore the emperor ſhould be informed of the taking 
of Boulogne. A peace was accordingly concluded between 
the king and the emperor, by the treaty of Creſpy, in 
the year 1545. 

Aiter this the king of England, being unwilling, and 
indeed unable, to ſuſtain the war againſt France alone, 
concluded a peace alſo on his fide, upon condition he 
ſhould reſtore Boulogne, and that the king ſhould pay 
him what was due to the crown of England of the pen- 
fion which Lezuis XI had obliged himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceſſors to pay to the kings of England. This treaty 
was concluded in the year 1546 ; but Boulogne was not 
given up till four years after, under the reign of 
Henry II. 

The year following Henry, VIII king of England, 
died. His death touched the king very ſenſibly : he 
even grew melancholy, from an apprehenſion chat his 
own life, as he was of the ſame age with Henry, was 
in danger: his fears proved indeed a preſage of his 
death, which happened ſoon after ; being taken with 
a ſlow fever, which carried him off the 2oth of March 
1547, aged 58 years. | 

His — ſon the duke of Orleans had died ſome 
time before him, as alſo the duke d Angwien : the for- 
mer by ſickneſs; the latter by an accident, in which, 
perhaps, the malice of mankind was concerned. He 
was diverting himſelf with the dauphin, who had got 
two companies of young lords and gentlemen of his 
own age, one of which was to defend the entrance of 
an houſe, and the other was to attack it. Tle _ 

ey 
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they made uſe of, both in the attack and defence, were 
ſnow-balls. But Cornelius Bentivoglio, one of the de- 
fenders, threw, or by accident let fall, through the 
window, a ſmall caſket, which pitched upon the head 
of the duke d'Anguien, who received a contuſion by 
the blow, of which he died. Bentivoglio was a crea- 
ture of the duke of Guiſe, who was an enemy to the 
duke 4 Anguien, which made it ſuſpected this ſtroke 
was done deſignedly. 

Francis I. ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors in ſplendor and 
magnificence. He either built or repaired almoſt all 


thoſe of Fentainbleau and Chambor. The preſident de 
Thou aſſures us, that all the moſt rare and valuable pic- 
tures, tapeſtries, jewels, and other rich furniture, 
which are in the royal palaces, were collected by 
Francis I. He eſtabliſhed profeſſors of the Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew languages at Paris, with conſiderable ſala- 
ries. He encouraged men of learning and genius in 
ali arts and ſciences. In ſhort, the revival of letters in 
France, which had been in a manner extinguiſhed for 
ſeveral ages, was owing to him, and he was therefore 
called The father of letters. 

The ſame year died at Conſtantinople the celebrated 
Haradin Barbaroſſa, king ot Algiers, and general of 
the naval forces of the Grand Seignior. De Thou has 
given us a ſhort account of his life at the end of the 
third book of the firſt yolume of his hiſtory. 

It was alſo about this time, that is to ſay, ſome 
months before the king's death, that the conſpiracy of 
Jobn Lewis de Fieſque, count de Lavagnes, againſt the 
republick of Genoa, broke out and ſubſided almoſt at 
the ſame inſtant. The count was a young nobleman 
of the firſt rank in that city, and endued with the moſt 
excellent qualities both of mind and body. But, be- 
ing extremely ambitious, he was impatient of the power 
and grandeur of the houſe of Doria, to waich he 
thought his own was ſuperior in rank. The merit of 
Andrew Doria made the great authority which this old 
general had acquired ſupportable to the count ; but he 
could not bear that Jannetin Doria, Andrew's nephew, 
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ſhould ſucceed to the power of his uncle ; which in- 

deed appeared probable, as he had begun already, in 
ſome degree, to take poſſeſſion of it. As the count 
was extremely ſhocked at the pride of Jannetin, and as 
he was reſolved to endeavour to find means to humble 
him and raiſe himſelf, cardinal Trivulſa, a partiſan of 


France perſuaded him to attempt to deprive the Doria's f 
of the government, and ſeize on the ſovereign authority 7 
himſelf, promiſing him, on the king's part, all fort of | 
aſſiſtance to maintain himſelf in the rank to which he ; 
ſhould be raiſed. The count, being encouraged by } 
this promiſe, became blind to all danger in the attempt. 
He made himfelf friends, and by his liberality, and Fe 
the marks of friendſhip and affection which he ſhewed, b 
got as many in his intereſt as he could, and engaged S 
them to ſerve him in his deſign. In the mean time, P 
that the Doria's might not entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion, c 
he thewed the greateſt aſſiduity in paying them his reſ- 
pects. No. conſpiracy was ever more ſecretly con- 7 
ducted than this. At laſt, the night deſtined for the 
execution of it being come, the conſpirators eaſily be 
made themſelves maſters of the principal places in the 4 
city, forced the palace of the Doria's, and killed Janne- wy 
tin: but Andrew ſaved himſelf on horſeback, by a Is 
back gate which opened inco the country. 2 
The count de Fieſque, ſeeing all things had ſucceeded, 
went to the gate, as it is ſuppoſed, to appeaſe ſome tu- M 
mult which had ariſen among the galley-ſlaves, and to | 8 
give the officers the neceſſary orders; but as he was bes 
entering into a galley, the bridge or ſteps for that pur- D 
poſe, not being well ſecured, broke under him, he fell x 
into the ſea, and, the weight of his armour preventing 2 
him from ſwimming, he was drowned. — 
Had it not been ſor this unexpected death, Genoa had * 
loſt her liberty; ſo well had the meaſures been taken » 
and the execution ſucceeded : the count de Fieſue would 2 
have been declared duke of Genoa, and would have * 
poſſeſſed the ſovereign authority, under the protection of 
of France. | 7 
on 
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＋ HIS and ſome following reigns I have compil- 
ed principally from Belleforet, a cotemporary 
hiſtorian, and from Auguſtus de Thou, preſident in the 
parliament of Paris, and fon of Chriſtopher the firſt pre- 
ſident. He lived under the reigns of Henry II, Francis 
II, Charles IX, and Henry III, and wrote in Latin an 
univerſal hiſtory of his own time. I have alſo made uſe 
of 4 Avila, who wrote the civil wars of France in Ita- 
lian. is thy | 
After the death of Francis I, Henry IT, his fon and 
ſucceſſor, recalled the conſtable 4 Montmorency, and 
gave him the firſt rank in the adminiftration. Thoſe 
principally concerned after him were, Francis de Lorrain 
count d Aumale, fon of the duke de Cares his brother 
Charles archbiſhop of Rheims, who was ſoon after made 
a cardinal, and James d Albon ſeignor de Saint Andrew. 
The cardinal de Tournon and the admiral 4 Annebaut 
were diſgraced ; and the latter was diveſted of the dig- 
nity of marſhal of France, which was given to Saint An- 
drew. There were then only four marſhals, and none 
received this honour but by ſome of theſe four becom- 
ing vacant, either by death, diſmiſſion, or otherwiſe. 
Henry upon this occafion ated contrary to the advice 
, which the king his father had given him at his death ; 
: for he had warned him to be upon his guard againſt 
0 the ambition of thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe, and al- 
« ways keep them out of the adminiſtration of affairs. 
n De Thou aſſures us he had frequently heard this from 
S 
d 


queen Catharine, and other credible perſons. Francis 

moreover recommended to him the admiral 4 Aunebaut, 

as a man of great courage and capacity, and one who 

had always ſhewn himſelf diſpoſed to promote the 

n good of the ſtate preferably to his own private intereſt; 

d and Francis, as a mark of the eſteem and affection he 

L had for him, had by his will bequeathed him a legacy 
* of 100000 livres. | 

The cardinal de Tournon was removed from court up- 

on the complaint of the inhabitants of Merindot and 

7 Cabrieres, two towns of Provence. Theſe people had 
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fucceſſively retained the errors of the Vaudbis; and, as 
they perceived, towards the end of the reign of Francis 
I, that the doctrine of Luther (which reſembled the te- 


nets they taught) began to be eſtabliſhed in France, the 


made an open profeſſion of their religion, which till 
then they had done only in ſecret. The cardinal de 
Tournon, ſeconded by the count de Grignan 
Provence, and the ſeignor 4 Oppede firſt preſident of the 
parliament of Aix, cauſed them to be profcribed by 
this parliament ; and neither fire nor ſword were ſpared 


to exterminate them. Whole families were burnt in 
the places where they fled for refuge : men, women, 


and children were killed indifferently ; nor was there 
any exceſs of cruelty that was not exerciſed ypon them, 

After the death of Francis I, the remains of theſe 
miſerable people came to court to complain of the 
cruelty with which they had been uſed. ' The king or- 
dered the parliament to examine into the affair: which 
being done, ſuch ſcenes of cruelty and injuſtice were 
unfolded, that the count de Grignan and the ſeignor 4 
Oppede with difficulty eſcaped with their lives, and were 
ſentenced to make reparation with a conſiderable part 
of their eſtates. The cardinal de Tournon was repri- 


manded, and thoſe who had been fo cruelly perſecuted 


were declared innocent. 

The doctors of the faculty of theology at Paris, 
thinking this a ow time to attempt ſomething a- 
gainſt the biſhop of Maion, almoner to the late king, 
who had enjoyed a great ſhare of his favour, endea- 
voured to make him appear an heretick. He had for- 
merly protected againſt them Robert Stephens, a man of 
learning, and a celebrated printer; which was the 
cauſe of their animoſities againſt this prelate. They 
accuſed him of hereſy, from his having ſaid, in the 
king's funeral oration, that, this prince having lived 


like a Chriſtian, he believed his ſoul had been received 


into heaven without paſſing through the flames of pur- 
tory. The doQors every-where declared that this 
opinion was heretical. They found means to get their 
complaint carried to the king ; and, having at laſt ob- 
tained audience of his majeſty, they went in a body ta 
N repreſent. 


governor of 
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repreſent to him that religion and the publick good 
required the condemnation and puniſhment of the au- 
thor of this hereſy, John Mondeſſe, ſteward of the 


houſhold to the king, having been appointed to receive 


them, faid with his uſual humour, which was to rally 
upon all occaſions ; | 
Gentlemen, you are in diſpute with M. de Maicon 
concerning the place where the ſoul of my late good 
« -maſter is: for my part, I, who knew him perhaps 
as well as any man, can aſſure you that he was not 
of a humour to continue long in any one place, how 
« agreeable ſoever it might be; for which reaſon, if 


he had been in tory, he would not ſtay there 


long, and would only taſte of their wines en paſſant.” 
This rallery ſo diſconcerted the doQors, that they went 


away without ſeeing the king, judging by this. recep» 


tion what ſucceſs they ſhould have in their enterprize. , 
The king's affections were at this time poſſeſſed by 
Diana, of the antient and illuſtrious houſe of Poitiers, 
widow of Lewis de Brez# grand conſtable of Normandy a 
ſhe aſſumed the title of dutcheſs de Valentinoit, becauſe 
ſhe pretended. this dutchy, though reunited to the 
crown after the fale which Lewis de Poitiers had made 
of it to Charles VI, did nevertheleſs legally belong to 
her, either as having never been alienated, or becauſe 
the conditions on which it had been fold had not been 
executed. Upon this account ſhe was always called 
the dutcheſs de Valentinois. | | | 
Henry's love for this lady had commenced when 
he was only Dauphin; and, though ſhe was now not 
oung, and though the king his father had loved her 


re him, his love for her continued nevertheleſs as 


long as ſhe lived, with a conſtancy that ſurprized the 
whole world: and, to ſhew his paſſion for her, he 
5 a creſcent with theſe words: Donec totum impleat 
erbem. 88 

This imperious and avaricious woman diſpoſed of 
all things ſo abſolutely, that none could hope to ob- 
tain honours, employments, or any favour whatſoever 
of the king, but by her means: for which reaſon the 


greateſt of the nobility, even the conſtable, and the 
| princes 


Q 
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rinces of the houſe of Guiſe, ſubmitted abſolutely to 
ber in all things. A 
Henry II began his reign by an action which at that 
time was conſidered as an unhappy preſage. He permit- 
ted a duel to be fought between two of the moſt con- 
ſiderable gentlemen of his court; which were Farnac- 
and la Chategneraye. 77 111 "4-3" MA 
The king was himſelf a ſpectator of the combat; 


wherein Chategneraye, who was the aggreſſor, received 
a mortal wound. After the king's death, many, re- 
membering this action, made no ſcruple to ſay publick- 
ly, that divine juſtice had required that he, who had 
began his reign by permitting a duel contrary to his 
conſcience, ſhould loſe his life by a duel. 

Six months after the death of the king his father, 
Henry was crowned at Rheims. Hiſtorians obſerve, 
that the cardinal de Beurbon biſhop and duke de Laon, 
and the cardinal de Lenoncourt biſhop and count de Cha- 
Hons, did not aſſiſt in this ceremony, becauſe they would 
have been preceded by the biſhop of Meyen, firſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical count and peer; which order had been ſettled 
in the king's council. Theſe two prelates conſidered 
the dignity of cardinal as not permitting them to give 
place to a biſhop. Charles of Bourben bithop of Xaintes, 
the cardinal's nephew, officiated for his uncle : and thus 
a prince of the blood did not refuſe that rank which a 
cardinal thought he could not appear in without de- 
baſing his dignity. | 

In the mean time the emperor was engaged in Ger- 
many 1n a war againſt e poor princes, who, hav- 
ing aſſembled at Smalcalde, a town in Franconia, had 
there entered into a league againſt him. The principal 
of theſe confederates were duke John- Frederick elector of 
Saxony, Erneſtus duke of Brunſwick, the count Palatine 
of the Rhine, and Philip landgrave of Heſſe. The em- 
peror defeated them in a pitched battle near Mulberg 
in Bavaria, and took the elector of Saxony and the duke 
of Brunſwick priſoners. This. victory ſubjected the 
proteſtant party, and brought all Germany under a 
kind of ſervitude. The emperor having cauſed the 
tlector of Saxony to be brought to his trial, he was de- 


clared 


* 
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clared a rebel, and condemned to be beheaded: but 
his life was granted him, upon condition that he 
ſhould renounce the eleQoral dignity for himſelf and 
his poſterity : he alſo forfeited part of his territories ; 
of which the emperor reſerved to himſelf ſome towns, 


and beſtowed the others, together with the electoral 


dignity, upon duke Maurice of Saxony, who though a 


relation, was an enemy to the elector. The landgrave 


of Heſſe was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion to the 


emperor, and give up to him all the ſtrong places in 
his ſtate. 8 


There were at the ſame time ſome troubles in 1zaly 


between the pope and the emperor. Paul III, in his 


outh, before he embraced the eccleſiaſtical life, had 
bad a baſtard ſon named Peter-Lewis Farneſe ; but af- 
ter this his life had been fuch as not to exclude him 
from the pontificate. The love he had for his ſon in- 
clined him to make him duke of Parma and Placentia, 
by diſmembering theſe two cities from the eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, under pretence of an exchange. The em- 
peror had tolerated this alienation from the ſtate of the 
church; but he had never formally given his conſent 
to it, though Octavius Farneſe, the ſon of Lewis, was 
his ſon-in-law, he having given him his natural daugh- 
ter Margaret in marriage. | | 
The new duke exerciſed the ſovereign authority in 

a very tyrannical manner, and committed great vio- 
lences to gratify his vicious and abandoned inclinations 
for the moſt infamous debaucheries ; which occaſioned 
a conſpiracy of the moſt conſiderable in Placentia a- 
gainſt him, by whom he was aſſaſſinated, and an im- 


rial garriſon received into their city. As it was not 


doubted but the emperor was privy to this conſpiracy, 
the pope was ſo incenſed at it, that he entered into a 
league againſt him with the king, who, not being ſa- 
tished with the treaty of Creſpy, only waited for a fa- 
vourable opportunity and a pretence to break the peace. 
Accordingly, in the year 1548, he paſſed the Alps, 
and went into Piedmont, upon aſſurances, as it was 
faid, which ſome of the Italian princes, particularly the 
pope, had given him to excite troubles in the Milaneſe, 
: | during 
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during which 'he might ſeize on that dutchy : but, 
whether the ſucceſs did not prove anſwerable to the 
project which had been formed, or whether affairs of 
— conſequence required the king's preſence, he 

owever returned into France without having done any 
-thing more than viſited the towns in Piedmont. 

It was thought the troubles in Guyenne were partly 
the cauſe of his return. The people of this province 
could not bear that Francis I ſhould deprive them of 
the liberty of ſelling the falt which was made am 
themſelves. There was a general inſurrection in 
the towns of the province. They killed the officers 
of the ſalt ſtore-houſes, and plundered their dwellings ; 
after which they formed themſelves into a ſort of re- 
2 troops, to defend themſelves againſt the king. 

ut, the conſtable being ſent with ſome forces to quell 
them, he preſently diſperſed them, and re-eſtabliſhed 
tranquillity and obedience throughout the province. 

In the mean time there were great wars in Scotland, 
wherein France was deeply concerned. The Engliſb 
demanded Mary Stuart queen of Scotland, only fix 
years, to be married to their king Edward, according, 
to a 82 which had been made to the late king 
Henry VIII. | 

France was alſo deſirous to have this princeſs for the 
dauphin ; and the Scots were divided, ſome being for 
marrying her among themſelves, and others to the 
Engliſh king Edward; but the greater number, bein 
ſupported by the queen regent who was of the ho 
of Guiſe, and by the French troops which the king had 
fent into Scotland under the command of Deſſa, deſtined 
her to the Dauphin the French faction finally prevailed, 


and Mary, aged fix years, was carried into France, in 


the year 1548. | | 
After this the war between England and Scotland was 


| carried on with redoubled force. The king ſent the 


Scots freſh forces under the command of Paul de Termes, 
who ſucceeded Deſſa, and afterwards merited being 
made a marſhal of France. The Scots being ſtrength- 
ened by theſe forces, defeated the Eugliſb in two pitch- 
ed battles, and retook all the towns which they _ 
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loſt. The war ſtill continued for two years, and was 
ended by a treaty of peace concluded between the 
kings of France, England, and Scotland, in which Boulogne + 
was given up to France: but this did not happen till 
the year 1550, and was preceded by other affairs 
which it is neceſſary to relate. 

In the year 1549 the king appointed commiſſioners 
to try the marſhal de Biez and his ſon-in-law James de 
Couſſy ſeignor de Vervins, The firſt was degraded of 
the dignity of marſhal of France, diveſted of the ho- 
nour of knight of the king's order, and condemned to a 

tual impriſonment, for having behaved ill. in the. 
nul which Francis had repoſed in him to defend the 
coaſt of Picardy, The king ſoon after ſuffered him to 
come out of priſon ; but he died of grief. 

Verwins his ſon-in-law was beheaded for having ſur- 
rendered Boulogne to the Engliſh. Henry III afterwards 
wiped off the ſtain from the memory of theſe two 
lords at the requeſt of Yervins, fon of the one and 
grandſon of the other; and the ſentence which had 
been paſſed upon them by commiſſioners, and not by 
the court of parliament, was reverſed ; and it was faid 
of them, That they were not condemned by juſtice, but by 
commi ſſioners. | | 

The ſame year died Margaret the ſiſter of Francis I, 

widow of the duke 4 Alencon, and wife of Henry d 
Albert king of Navarre. This princeſs was celebrated 
for her learning: ſhe always favoured perſons of me- 
rit who were perſecuted upon a ſuſpicion of their ad- 
hering to the new opinions of Luther. We have a 
little book written by her, intitled The tales of queen 
Margaret, which not being extremely chaſte, poſterity 
have conceived no very good opinion of her. 
By her marriage with the king of Navarre ſhe had 
only one daughter, who being married to Anthony duke 
de Vendome, he, on the death of Margaret, took the title 
of king of Navarre. et 7 

While theſe affairs paſſed in France, the cardinals: 
were extremely buſy at Rome in the election of a pope. 
Paul III was z and his memory was in great de- 
teſtation throughout 7taly, for having ſuffered the in- 


famous 
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famous debaucheries of his ſon, and, inſtead of chaſtiſ- 
ing or reprimanding him for his exceſſes, which he 
ought to have done, contenting himſelf with ſaying 
only that he had not taught him to lead fo diſorderly a 
life. He had moreover facrificed every thing to the 
ambition of his grand-children, whereby he effaced the 
merit which he otherwiſe had; for he was a man of 
profound learning for that time, and was prudent, tem- 
perate, and irreproachable in his morals. The cardi- 
nals elected for his ſucceſſor the cardinal de! Monte, a 
man of mean birth and little merit, who took the name 
of Fuleus III, in the year 1550. | | 
It is an antient cuſtom for a new pope to give his 
cardinal's cap to whomever he has a mind: Juleus 
therefore gave his, his name, and his arms, to a young 
man named Innocent, whoſe employ was that of gover- 
nor to a monkey: and he was on this account in de- 
riſion called Cardinal Simta. 
The cardinals complaining to Juleus of his having 
given them a brother who was of no eſtimation, he re- 
plied, that they had not ſeen more merit in him to 
make him pope, than he had ſeen in this young man 
to make him a cardinal. a 
The ambitious and turbulent ſpirit of the dutcheſs 
de Valentinois cauſed great changes at court. As her 
power over the king was abſolute, ſhe undertook to 
fill the chief places in the adminiſtration with thoſe 
who were entirely at her devotion. She cauſed the 
place of firſt preſident of the parliament to be taken 
from Peter Lizet, who had done his duty in it with 
honour and reputation : and he received the abby of 
Saint Victor as an equivalent. His place was given to 
John Bertrandy preſident of the parliament, whoſe ſole 


merit was that of being magnificent in his expences. hel 
Bertrandy's place was given to Giles le Maitre, the king's ru] 
advocate. Soon after Francis Olivier chancellor of ceſ 
France, who had oppoſed theſe irregular proceedings of Tr, 
the dutcheſs de Valentinois, was made to retire from court, the 
under pretence that a flux of rheum in his eyes diſabled inv 
kim from reading thoſe letters which he was obliged leg 
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to ſeal. The ſeals were taken from him, and given 
to Bertrandy. | 

The place of keeper of the ſeals, which was only 
a ſimple commiſſion, was created a patent-place for 
him by the king's declaration; and, becauſe this new 
poſt was incompatible with that of firſt preſident, le 
Maitre was made firſt preſident of the parliament : and 
thus this woman, by means of the keeper of the ſeals 


and the firſt preſident, who were her creatures, was 


poſſeſſed of the adminiſtration of all affairs. She alſo at 
the ſame time gave the government of Piedmont to Charles 
de Cofſe de Briſſac, who was ſo highly in her favour, 
that the king was jealous of him; for which reaſon ſhe 
judged it proper to ſend him from court, to quiet the 
King's ſuſpicions: but ſne made the ſubject of his depar- 
ture ſo honourable and advantageous, as to make him 
ample amends for the ſeparation: and he acquired ſo 
much glory in this employ, that he in a ſhort time me- 
rited the being made a marſhal of France. , 
The progreſs made by the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin ſo ſtrongly evinced the neceſſity of a general 
council, that Paul III had at laſt convoked one at 
Trent in the year 1545. It was opened, and the eight 
frſt ſeſſions had been held under the pope's legates, 
who preſided in them. Some decrees had paſſed in 


theſe ſeſſions, touching the holy ſcriptures and the ſa- 
craments, in oppoſition to the new doctrines; after 


which the council had been interrupted and transfer- 
red to Bologna in Italy; the fathers having ordered it 


ſo, under pretence of the plague, which was ſaid to 


be broke out at Trent, in the year 1547. 

The fathers had repaired to Bologna, and had there 
held two ſeſſions, when the council was again inter- 
rupted. Paul III dying in 1539, Juleus III, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, had directed the continuation of the council of 
Trent, and declared that the firſt ſeſſion ſhould be held 


the firſt day of May in the year 1551. He had alſo 
invited all, who had a right, either by cuſtom, privi- 


lege, or otherwiſe, to aſſiſt in this council, to repair 
to Trent, 
The 
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The king was at that time greatly diſſatisfied with 


the pope, becauſe he had joined with the emperor to 


force Octavius Farneſe out of the dutchy of Parma. Oc- 
tavius had put himſelf under the king's protection; 
and Henry had done his brother Horace Farneſe the ho- 
nour to give him his natural daughter Diana in mar- 
riage. This houſe therefore could not be attacked 
without offending the king. And accordingly he had 
complained both to the pope and the emperor ; but 
they paid fo little regard to theſe complaints, that 
they at the ſame time beſieged Parma. The king had 
ſent Peter Strozzi thither with troops to defend that ci- 
ty; in which he afterwards ſucceeded fo happily, that 
the marquis de Gonzago, who beſieged it, was obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege. 


It was during the ſiege of Parma that the pope had | 


directed the continuation of the council of Trent. The 
emperor declared by his letters patent, that all the 
princes ſubject to the empire ſhould ſubmit to this 
council, and thither ſend their deputies, and the pre- 
lates of their ſeveral ſtates. | 

The king ſent James Amiot abbot of Bellozane to 
Trent, who in the firſt ſeſſion preſented the letter which 
his majeſty had written to the aſſembled prelates. 
They heſitated at firſt whether they ſhould receive 
this letter, becauſe the ſuperſcription was, To the A, 


. fembly which is held at Trent; but at laſt it was receiv- 
ed and read: after which Amiot ſpoke conformably to 


what it contained, proteſting, in the king's name, that 
he would never acknowledge the aſſembly to be a legal 
council, having been convoked by him, who had o- 
penly declared himſelf the king's enemy, and had taken 
up arms againſt him and his allies; and that neither 
the king nor the ſtates of his kingdom would ſubmit 
to their decrees : and he at the ſame time demanded 
an act of his proteſtation. | 

The fathers replied ſome days after by a writing 
which they publiſhed, that the council had been le- 
gally aſſembled : they alſo prayed the king to permit 
the prelates and doctors of his kingdom to aſſiſt in it; 
and that, if he refuſed, they would declare that the 
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dignity and authority of the council ſhould receieve no 
prejudice from his refuſal. 

The council was continued to the end of the 
month of April in the year 1552 ; when it was inter- 
rupted by the wars in Germany, and was not reaſſem- 
bled till ten years afterwards. The war between the 
king and the emperor broke out with great violence. 
The Proteſtant princes took advantage of this conjunc- 
ture to enter into a confederacy againſt the emperor. 
'The chief of theſe confederates, were Maurice the new 
elector of Saxony, and Albert marquis de Brandenbourg - 
they were very ſucceſsful, took ſeveral towns, 2 
a battle againſt the emperor, and obliged him ſhame- 
fully to fly to I«ſpruck. 

Whilſt they were acting in this manner, the king, 
whoſe aſſiſtance they had implored, approached the 
frontiers of Germany, and upon his paſſage took poſſeſ- 
fon of the towns of Toul and Verdun, which made no 
reſiſtance, but ſurrendered upon the firſt ſummons which 
was made by the conſtable de Montmorency, according to 
what had been agreed by the ireaty of C hambor. 


As the king had reaſon to ſuſpe& Chriſtiana of Den- 


»ark, mother of the young duke of Lorrain, becauſe 


ſhe was the emperor's niece ; he therefore, in his way 


to Germany, deprived her of the government of Lorrain, 
gave it to the count de YVaudemont à prince of Lorrain, 
and ſent the duke of Lorrain into France to be educated 
with the dauphin. From Lorrain the king entered Ger- 
many, where he took Sawonna and Weifſembourg : after 
the taking of which latter he received advice, that, the 
emperor having offered peace to the confederates, they 
had given ear to his propofals; and he was even con- 
firmed in the truth of this by their ambaſſadors, who 
defired him to retire out of Germany, and not be an 
obſtacle to the peace which they had concluded. 

The king was both — and enraged to ſee that 
theſe princes, inſtead of taking advantage of this fa- 
vourable opportunity to free themſelves from their ſub- 
jection to the emperor, ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be 
deceived by offers, which this prince made them, not 
with ſincerity, but only through fear. He however 
diſſembled his reſentment, and entered — 

where 
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where he immediately took ſome important places, tc 
and afterwards attacked [voy and Montmedy, and took 4 
them, in the year 1552. V: 
It 1s true, that Mary queen of Hungary, the empe- hi 
ror's ſiſter, and governeſs of the Low Countries, did fend ar 
forces upon the frontiers of Picardy and Champaigne, fa 
where they did conſiderable damage, took Stenay, a br 
ſtrong town upon the Meuſe, and pur every thing to pl 
fire and ſword in the open country. But this loſs was ſu 
inconſiderable, in compariſon with the great advan- m. 
tages which the king had gained in this ſingle cam- be 
paign, which he ended by the conqueſt of Bouillon, of of 
which the emperor had deprived the duke of Bouillon, of 
prince of Sedan. | ty pr 
Albert marquis of Brandenbourg, a prince naturally | the 
cruel and ſanguinary, ſeeing the other Proteſtant princes orc 
had made peace with the emperor, undertook to ſuſ- be 
tain the war alone againſt him and the Catholicks : ſey 
and he accordingly did ſuſtain it with good ſucceſs for . 
ſome time. He ravaged a conſiderable part of Ger- the 
many, and enriched his troops by the plunder of many the 
opulent places. He declared himſelf principally an deſ 
enemy to biſhops and prieſts, of whom he ſpared none rea 
that fell into his hands. x: mig 
In /tahy the king's affairs went very well, and, on the whi 
contrary, the emperor's were in confuſion. Ihe mar- tior 
ſhal de Briſſac had forced the Spaniards to quit all the to r 
towns of Piedmont; and the Sienneſe, being ſuccoured - 
by the king's troops, had driven them out of gry ia per 
where they were in garriſon, and had ſet their repub- ed b 
lick at liberty. | | afte 
Theſe good ſucceſſes were favoured by the naval imp 
forces of the Turk, commanded by Dragoman, a famous perc 
corſair, who took ſome veſſels from Andrew Doria, and ed y 
ravaged the whole coaſt of Italy. He had orders to ed, 
attack the kingdom of Naples, in conjunction with the fon. 
French forces; but becauſe the king's fleet did not ar- print 
rive exactly on the day appointed, this corſair retired of t] 
without having done any thing. of G 
In the mean time the emperor, having concluded 2 tanct 
peace at Paſſau with the confederate princes, cauſed it empl 


to 
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to be reported, that he would turn his arms againſt 


Albert of Brandenbourg, who had taken Treves, and ra- 
vaged the territories of the eccleſiaſtical electors : but 
his real deſign was to employ his forces againſt France, 
and begin by the ſiege of Metz. The king, who fore- 
ſaw this, ſent Francis duke of Guiſe, together with his 
brother the duke 4 Elbeuf, to fortify and defend that 
place. There was a large and beautiful church in the 
ſuburbs of Metz, dedicated to Saint Arnold, wherein 
many perſons, illuſtrious for their birth and piety, had 
been interred, and, among others, Hildegrande the wife 
of Charlemagne and of Lewis le Debonnair. The duke 
of Guiſe cauſed all theſe bodies, both of the ſaints and 
princes, to be removed into one of the churches within 
the walls of the city, in a ſolemn proceſſion, and then 
ordered the church of Saint ems? to be pulled down, 
becauſe it might be of ſervice to the enemy, as well as 
ſeveral others, which were alſo demoliſhed. | 
Aubert of Brandenbourg, who dignified himſelf with 


the title of king in the war which he carried on againſt 


the Catholicks of Germany, approached Mets, as if with 
deſign to aſſiſt the French in the defence of it; but his 
real intention was to ſurprize and take it, that he 
might make better terms with the emperor, with 
whom he was in treaty at.that time. As the inten- 
tion of this faithleſs prince was perceived, he was forced 
to retire. b | | 
Towards the end of the month of October the em- 
peror's army, commanded by the duke 4 Alba, encamp- 


ed before Metz, and formed the ſiege of it. A few days 


after Albert of Brandenbourg joined his troops to the 
imperial army; and on the 2oth of November the em- 
peror arrived in the camp. No place was ever attack- 
ed with greater force, nor more courageouſly defend- 
ed, though there were only 6000 French in the garri- 
lon. The chief nobility of the kingdom, even the 
princes of. the blood, had entered this place to partake 
of the glory of ſo honourable an occaſion. The duke 
of Guiſe ſent to tell the king that he did not want aſſiſ- 
tance, and that if his majeſty thought proper, he might 
employ his forces in retaking Hejain, whilſt the empe- 
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ror, to no purpoſe, was fatiguing and ruining his own | 


before Metz. The king followed this advice, and took 
Heſdin. | 
The emperor in the mean time continued the fi 
of Metz; and, the cannon having made a conſiderable 
breach, he reſolved to give the aſſault, and for this 
purpoſe ranged troops to mount the breach, and others 
to ſupport them. But, the duke of Guiſe and the whole 
of the nobiliry appearing to ſuſtain the attack, neither 
prayers nor menaces could make the imperial ſoldiers 
mount the breach z which obliged the emperor to retire 
in diſguſt, ſaying he was abandoned, and had no lon- 
ger any men about him. At laſt the reſiſtance and 
continual ſallies made by the beſieged, together with 
the badneſs of the weather, obliged' the emperor to 
raiſe the ſiege, after having loſt 30000 men in it. He 
left-many ſick in his camp, whom the duke of Guiſe 
treated with humanity, and cauſed them to be conveyed 
in boats to Thionville, a town at about five leagues diſ- 
tance, ſubje& to the emperor. | 
As the ſiege of Merz was the laſt of the exploits of 
So the following verſe was made upon the'occa- 
on: bs 


Sifte viam Metis, hec tibi meta datur. 


In oppoſition to the device whioh this emperor had 
taken, which was the pillars of Hercules, with theſe 
words, PL us ULTRA, a repreſentation of the city of 
Metz was put up in the publick places at Rome, with 
theſe words, Non plus ultra. | 

After the raiſing of this ſiege, Albert of Branden- 
Bourg, being unable to continue quiet, entered the ter- 
ritories of the duke of Brunfevich, 
my, put _ thing to fire and ſword, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of moſt of the conſiderable towns. After 
this he commenced a war againſt the biſhops his neigh- 
bours, and ravaged their territories with his uſual cru- 
elty. But at laſt he was tried by the imperial chamber 
of Hyire, which proſeribed him, and ordered all the 
princes of the empire to take up arms againſt him. 


his particular ene- 
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In execution of this decree, all the princes having 


united their forces againſt this publick diſturber, theß 


drove him out of his own territories, and forced him to 
fly out of Germany : and, as he was generally hated by 
the whole world, he could no-where find an afylum ; 
ſo that, after having for ſome s wandered about 
from country to country, he at laſt died miſerable. 

The emperor obſerving that the French after their 
ſucceſſes became careleſs, and did not keep themſelves 
upon their guard, he reſolved to take advantage of 
their negligence; and with this deſign he ſent Ponce 
de Lullian-Binecourt, one of his lieutenants-general, to 
beſiege Teronenne, the ſtrongeſt place which the king 
had upon the frontiers of the Low Countries. 

The general executed his commiſſion very ſucceſs- 
fully, for he took the place in a ſhort time, and demo- 
liſhed it: after which the emperor cauſed Heſdin to be 
beſieged by Emanuel-Philibert prince of Piedment, ſon of 
the duke of Savoy, who took it with the fame ſucceſs, 
in the year 15 53. Horace Farneſe, who had eſpouſed 
_— the king's natural daughter, was killed at this 

ege. 

n the mean time the king's naval forces command- 
ed by the baron de la Garde, having joined thoſe of the 
Turk under the command of Dragut, defeated Andrews 
Doria, and afterwards took the iſle of Corfica. But 
ſoon after, Dragut being retired, Andrew Doria reco- 
vered ſome places, and the war continued in that iſland 
till the concluſion of peace between the two crowns. 

Whilſt war was thus carried on without the kingdom, 
the Proteſtants were 1 within with great ri- 
gour: the uſual puniſhment was to burn them alive; 
and even the king himſelf was preſent at Paris at the 
execution of ſome of them in this manner. 

The death of Edward VI, king of England, which 
happened about this time, cauſed great troubles in that 
kingdom. This young prince, who was but ſixteen 
years of age when he died, was governed by Jobn 
Dudley duke of Northumberland, at whoſe ſolicitation 
and advice he had almoſt ' extinguiſhed” the Catholick 
religion, and eſtabliſhed that of the Proteſtants. 3 . 

uke 
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duke of Northumberland had married his fourth fon to 
the lady Fane Gray, grand-daughter of Mary of Eng- 
land, the ſiſter of Henry VIII, who, after the death of 
Lewis XII, to whom ſhe was married, had eſpouſed the 
duke of Suffolk. | 

The duke of Northumberland, ſeeing Edward was af- 
flicted with a diſtemper that was incurable, cauſed his 
phyſicians to declare to him, that he would die in a 
ſhort time. At the ſame time he repreſented to him, 


that it was the duty of ſo good and pious a king as him- 


ſelf to provide for the ſecurity of religion ; which he 
could not do but by excluding his ſiſter Mary from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, who was, he ſaid, attached to 
the ſuperſtitions of the church of. Rome; and that Eli- 
zabeth being a baſtard, the crown of right deſcended 
upon the houſe of Suffolk. Edward, being perſuaded 
by theſe reaſons, made a will, by which he diſinherited 
his eldeſt ſiſter Mary, declared Elizabeth incapable of 


the ſucceſſion, and appointed Jane the eldeſt daughter 


of the duke of Suffok to ſucceed him. Edward cauſed 
this will to be approved and ſigned by the great lords 


of the kingdom, and died a month after. Jane was 


immediately crowned at London, and proclaimed queen, 
againſt her own inclination ; for ſhe refuſed this digni- 
ty as much as was in her power, and complained of 
being made to ſerve the ambition of others. 
Mary, to whom the crown rightfully belonged, alſo 
took the title of queen ; and, being joined by moſt of 
the nobility, they conducted her to London, and cauſed 
her to be crowned there. After the coronation, ſhe, 
according to cuſtom, gave an. entertainment to all 
thoſe who had aſſiſted in the ceremony; and, when 
they were at table, an Engliſh lord named Mock, in 
whoſe houſe the place of knight of the honours to the 
kings of England was hereditary, entered the hall on 
horſeback, completely armed, and cauſed proclamation 
to be made by an herald who preceded him, that he 
acknowledged Mary to be the lawful heir to the crown, 
and that if any one dared to fay the contrary, he chal- 


lenged him to ſingle combat: at the ſame time he threw | 


his 


Was 
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his glove up into the air, as a mark of defiance, and 
paced three times round the table; then ſtopping be- 
fore the queen, he ſaluted her, and ſhe drank his health 
m a cup of gold, of which ſhe made him a preſent. 


This ceremony at the coronation of the kings of Eng- 


land had been long practiſed. The duke of Northum- 
berland, being abandoned by all his partizans, was 
taken, condemned to death, and executed. His daugh- 
ter the lady Jane Grey was kept in priſon. The queen 
by publick dectaration aboliſhed the Proteſtant religion, 
and re-eſtabliſhed the Catholick : wherein ſhe found 
leſs difficulty in regard to the Engliſb, than had been 
expected. ; 

This princeſs had neither youth nor beauty. She 
was fifty years of age: for which reaſon ſhe was not 
inclined to marriage, Judging it would be difficult for 
an huſband to love her. But, as ſhe thought the neceſ- 
ſity of her affairs required her to make choice of a 
powerful prince, ſhe therefore married Philip prince of 
Spain, the emperor's ſon, who had lately ceded to him 
the kingdom of Naples to give him the rank and title 
of king. 

This marriage cauſed ſome troubles in England: the 
duke of Sfo/k from hence took occaſion to render the 
queen odious to the great lords of the kingdom, by 
inſinuating that ſhe had deſpiſed them all; and he, 
with ſome other malecontents, confpired to replace his 
daughter upon the throne. But this conſpiracy only 
ſerved to ruin Jane; for the queen cauſed her to be 
beheaded. Elizabeth the queen's ſiſter was ſuſpected of 
being concerned in the conſpiracy : ſhe was therefore 
put in priſon, where ſhe remained till the death of 
Mary. The new king of Naples at laſt arrived at Lon- 
don, where he eſpouſed the queen, in the year 1554; 
and their nuptials were celebrated with all poſſible 
magnificence : but the Exgliſb would never permit Phi- 
lis to be crowned, nor to have any authority in the 
government: they even ridiculed him by libels and o- 
ther defamatory writings. 

All the advantage which the emperor and Philip 
gained by this marriage was, that the queen of Eng- 
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land declared war againſt France; but the king was then 
ſo ſucceſsful, that new enemies only ſerved to increaſe 
his glory. The conſtable de Mantmorenqy, and the other 
generals who commanded the king's armies, defeated 


the Imperialiſts in all places. The emperor loſt Mariem- 


Bourg, Bouines, Dinan; and the conſternation through- 
out Flanders was ſo great, that he was reſolved to a- 
bandon Bruſſels, in caſe the king ſhould approach it, 
which it was thought he would. So many ill ſucceſſes 
made Charles conclude his good fortune had forſaken 
him, which ſo extremely chagrined him, that he took 
a reſolution to diveſt himſelf of all his dominions in 
favour of his ſon, whereby to oppoſe a better fortune 
to that of a young prince who ſeemed to be every- 
where followed by victory. He ſent for his ſon from 
England, and inveſted him with the dutchy of Milan, 
till ſuch time as he could aſſemble the ſtates of the 
Low Countries, to reſign the ſovereignty to him in a ge- 
neral aſſembly. 


In the mean time there pafſed things in lay, of 


which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak. Coſmo duke of 
Florence, the moſt prudent prince and greateſt politici- 
an that ever governed a ſtate, meditated the ſubjection 
of the ſtate of Sienna to himſelf. For this purpoſe it 
was neceſſary to get it out of the power of the king, 
who was maſter of it: with this intent he offered forces 
to the emperor: and a treaty was concluded between 
them, wherein it was agreed, that the emperor and 
the duke of Florence ſhould, in conjunction, and at an 
equal expence, undertake to 2 Sienna to the em- 
peror : that Con ſhould furniſh the money, troops, 

and other requiſites for the expedition; and that after 
the ſucceſs of it, the emperor ſhould reimburſe him in 
ready money ; or elſe ſhould give him territories in the 

1 of Naples or the ſtate of Milan; and that till 
he ſhould be entirely ſatisfied, the ſtate of Sienna ſhould 

remain in his hands. | | pr 

The conduct of this war was entruſted to the mar- 

quis de Marignano, in quality of the emperor's lieute- 

nant-general. He was a great general, though but of 

mean birth. He was called Medichino; but he changed 

2 this 
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this name into that of Medicis, and had afterwards the 
boldneſs to ſay he was of that houſe. The glory which 
he had acquired by arms, and by his perſonal merit, 
made the duke of Florence tolerate this uſurpation, who 
beſides was not ſorry that this great general thus be- 
came attached to the intereſts of the houſe of Medicis. 

The king oppoſed the marquis de Marignano with 
Peter Strozzi, one of the greateſt generals of his time: 
and Blaize de Montluc, an old general of great reputa- 
tion, who was afterwards raiſed to the dignity of mar- 
ſhal of France, was ſent to command in the city of 
Sienna, While Strozzi kept the held. 

The marquis % Marignano beſieged Sienna. which 
made fo vigorous a reſiſtance, that, finding himſelf at 
the end of two months no farther advanced than the 
firſt day, he judged it moſt adviſeable to compel the 
beſieged to ſurrender by famine. In the mean time 
Strogzi ravaged the open country of the ſtate of Flo- 
rence; and defeated all the troops which were ſent a- 
gainſt him. Marignano was therefore obliged to march 
againſt him in perſon, with the greateſt part of his 
army. After ſeveral rencounters, wherein $trgz2z: had 
always the advantage, a battle was at laſt fought be- 
tween them on the 2d of Auguſt, wherein Strozzi was 
defeated and wounded, with the loſs of 3000 men. It 
was remarked after the battle, that the place where it 
was fought was called Gallicidio, and that the evil por- 
tent of this name ought to have forewarned the French 
of their defeat. . | 

The Sienneſe were in the mean time in ſuch an ex- 
treme want of proviſions, that each pexſon was allowed 
only nine ounces of bread a day. But, as they fought 
| for their liberty, and were in daily expectation of be- 
| ing relieved, even famine could not make them ſur- 
render. But, as their hopes were diſappointed by the 
king's being too much engaged in the Low Countries to 
be able to fend troops into /taly, and proviſions at laſt 
abſolutely failing, they ſurrendered, after fifteen months 
f ſiege, in the month of Auguſt 1555, upon condition 
| that the city and republick of Sienna ſhould remain un- 
| der the emperor's * who ſhould place * 
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ſuch garriſon as he thought proper, but without in- 
fringing the liberties of the republick, either in the 
form of government, or the election of magiſtrates. 
It was ſtipulated in one of the articles of the capitula- 
tion, that the French ſhould retire in ſafety wherever 
they had a mind. But Montluc refuſed to ſign the 
treaty; ſaying, his name ſhould never be ſeen to a 
treaty for the ſurrender of this city; that the ws of 
might treat for him, and for whomever they pleaſed ; 
but that neither he, nor any of the French with him, 
ſhould be concerned in it, eſteeming it unworthy of 
the majeſty of the king. The'marquis ds Marignano 
ordered him to be told, that he muſt, nevertheleſs, treat 
in the king's name, if he expected to retire from the 
place in fafety: he replied, that he would retire in 
conſequence of the treaty of the Sienneſe, and that, if 
he was attacked he knew how to defend himſelf, He 
accordingly did retire, without having entered into 
any particular treaty, or ſigned that of the Sienngſe, and 
received nothing but civilities from the marquis de 
Marignano, who greatly admired his firmneſs. From 
thence he returned into France, and repaired to court: 
and the king, in'recompence of his ſervices, honoured 
him with the collar of his order, which at that time 
was a mark of the greateſt diſtinction, becauſe it was 
conferred only on thoſe who were worthy of it. 
About this time was diſcovered a conſpiracy formed 
by the Cordeliers of Metz to deliver that city to the 
emperor. Their general chapter was ſhortly to be 
held there; and they had previouſly agreed to receive 
ſoldiers into their convent, which were to be ſent them 
habited like Cordehiers, as though they were foreigners 
of that order who came to the chapter; and, under 
pretence of bringing in wine and corn in great caiłs 
as proviſion for the Cordeliers, they were to receive 


arms, with which theſe caſks were to be filled. But, 


the deſign being diſcovered, the Cordehiers were puniſh- 

ed as they deſerved, and their convent given to the 
Kocollets, who are poſſeſſed of it at this day. 

The promotion of John Caraffa to the ſovereign pon- 


tificate cauſed a general change in the ſtate of — 
and 


* 
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and ſeemed to diſpoſe things to a peace. Julius III 
died during the fiege of Sienna, by having, as it was 
ſaid, too much abandoned himſelf to his pleaſures, and 
principally thoſe of eating and drinking. His immedi- 
ate ſucceſſor was cardinal Marcellus Cervin, who, con- 
trary to cuſtom, retained his name. He was a man 
of uncommon probity and prudence, and of profound 
learning: but he died the twentieth day of his pontifi- 
cate, and by his death confirmed the ſuperſtitious opi- 
nion, that the popes who do not change their names die 
ſoon after their promotion. 

Cardinal John Caraffa was elected in his place. He 
was a man of great learning, and of one of the moſt 
illuſtrious houſes in Naples. He took the name of Paul 
IV. His major-domo having aſked him in what man- 
ner he would live in regard to his houſhold, Magnifi- 
cently, ſaid he, and as becomes a great prince. In all the 
former part of his life he had made profeſſion of great 
auſterity of manners, and, even when he was biſhop 
of Theate or Chieti, had inſtituted a ſociety of prieſts, 
who were called Theatins, with whom he led a life, 


not only eſtranged from the ways of the world, but 


even of the greateſt auſterity : but as ſoon as he was 
in poſſeſſion of the holy fee, this auſterity changed 
into pride. He hated the emperor, having received 
ſome affront from him when only a cardinal. He 
therefore immediately declared himſelf a partizan of 
France, and made Charles Caraffa a cardmal, who had 
long borne arms in the ſervice of France, and preſerved 
an inveterate hatred againſt the Spaniards, becauſe, 
when he was in the emperor's ſervice, he had received 
an injury from a Spaniard, for which he had not been 
able to do himſelf juſtice, the duke of Alba, to whom 


he had complained of it, having diſmiſſed him with 


ridicule and contempt, when he aſked him leave to 
fight the perſon who had injured him. A deſire to be 
revenged on the Spaniards, made him engage the pope 
to conclude a treaty with France, the conditions of 
which were (according to de Thou, who aſſures us he 
was poſſeſſed of the treaty) that the pope and the king 
ſhould carry on a war againſt the emperor in Las; 
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that the army ſhould be commanded by a French gene- 
ral, whoſe dignity ſhould be that of a prince, and that 
the war ſhould be begun by the conqueſt of the king- 
dom of Naples, which ſhould be afterwards given by 
the pope to one of the king's children; that from thence 
their ſorces ſhould enter Tuſcam, and compel the Me- 
dici's to retire out of it; the republick of Florence was 
to be reſtored to its liberty ; and, finally, the expedi- 
tion was to be ended by the-conqueſt of the dutchy of 
Milan. 

This treaty was concluded by the cardinal de Lor- 


raine at Rome. He flattered himſelf with the hope that 


his brother the duke of Guiſe would commend the ar- 
my; that he would make the conqueſt of Naples; and 
that perhaps the king, in recompence for the conqueſt, 
would give it to him. It was with this view that the 
duke of Guiſe aſſumed the title as heir to the houſe of 
Anjou. - | 

be conſtable oppoſed this league, blamed it as de- 
ſtructive to the ſtate, and ſaid it would be more ad- 
vantageous to conclude a peace, the treaty. for which 
was greatly advanced. Ihe conſtable was ſeconded 
in this, with great freedom and ſpirit by the cardinal 
de Tournon, who affirmed the pope had no troops, nor 
had made any of the preparations neceſſary for a war 
of ſuch importance. But the cardinal de Lorraine, 


whom the king had fent to Rome for the concluſion of 


this treaty, carried it againſt them; and after, the 
completion of it, he went to Venice to endeavour to 
engage that republick in the war; but he found the 
Venetian not in the leaſt diſpoſed to liſten to his pro- 
oſals. 
: The emperor, ſuſpecting this league, chagrined alſo 
becauſe his good fortune declined with him, and af- 
flicted by his corporal infirmities, which were very 
great, diveſted himſelf of the lordſhip and ſovereignty 


of the Low Countries, in favour of his ſon Philip, at 


Brufjels, on the 24th of November and a few days af- 
ter ne alſo ceded to -him the kingdom of Spain, with 
all its dependencies, in preſence of the grandees, whom 
he had ſent for to Bruſſels, and reſerved to himſelf on- 


ly 
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ly a penſion of 100000 crowns. He alſo made freſh 
efforts to incline his brother Ferninand, king of the Ro- 
mans, to cede the empire to Philip; but finding him 
firm and inflexible in this point, he at laſt diveſted 
| himſelf of the empire in his favour. Some months af- 
ter he retired into a very agreeable ſolitude in Spain” 
ſeven leagues from Placentia, upon the frontiers of Por”. 
tugal, in a monaſtery of the order of Saint Jerome 
but it is ſaid, he was hardly arrived in this place, when 
he repented his having thus diveſted himſelf of every 
thing, becauſe he found not his penſion upon his arri- 
val, as he had expected. Thus Philip of Auſtria took 
poſſeſſion of the dominions of his father. 

Though the treaty was ſigned between France and 
the pope, the king nevertheleſs continued the confe- 
rences which were begun for a peace between the 
two crowns: and at laſt a truce was agreed on for five 

$; after which the conſtable oppoſed the league 

re ſtrongly than ever: he never ceaſed remonſtrat- 
ing to the king the ſhame and diſhonour of breaking 


a truce which he had ſworn to obſerve: and the au- | 
thority and prudence of this great man, which were 


known to the king, withheld him; though he was 
ſtrongly ſolicited not to let the opportunity ſlip of ren- 
dering himſelf maſter of the kingdom of Naples. 

'The pope in the mean time took up arms againſt the 
king of Spain as an uſurper of the rights of the holy 
fee, and cauſed him to be tried by Fiſcal his procurer, 
who declared him diveſted of all right to the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, in the year 1556. At the ſame time 


cardinal Caraffa came into France, in quality of legate 


from the holy ſee, to determine the king to declare 
himſelf openly for the pope: and herein Caraffa ſuc- 
ceeded ; in conſequence of which, it was reſolved to 
carry on the war in Italy, not by attacking the king 
of Spain, but by defending the pope. I he te, 
whoſe religion was not the moſt ſtrict, aſſured the king 
he need have no ſcruples in regard to this war, be- 
cauſe he had power from the pope to free and abſolve 


him from the oath which he had taken to obſerve the 
truce. 


H 4 Philip, 
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Philip, being informed of the reſolution taken in 
France, ordered Alvarez de Toledo duke of Alba to begin 
the war, and not wait till the French troops ſhould ar- 
rive in /taly. Alvarez executed his orders with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that the pope, being frightened by the loſs 
of his towns, none of which made any reſiſtance, and 
fearing left the duke of Aa ſhould march directly to 
Rome, made overtures for an accommodation, and en- 
tered into a negotiation, which, by a truce of ſome 
months, ſtopped the progreſs of the Spaniards. But, 
when the duke of Guiſe arrived with the French troops, 
Paul thought no more of peace. 

The $paniards deliberated whether they ſhould give 
battle to the French upon their arrival: and the duke 
of Alba's final reſolution was, not to expoſe himſelf 
to their firſt fury, but rather to keep himſelf on the de- 
fenſive, by throwing his troops into the fortified places 
in the kingdom of Naples, to prevent their getting poſ- 
ſeſſion ot them, ſaying (as experience had upon all 
occaſions fully evinced) that the French in their firſt ef- 
fort ſeemed more than men, but that, their firſt fury 
being over, they became leſs than women. The duke 
of Guiſe therefore, finding no enemies to encounter in 
the open field, entered the kingdom of Naples in the 


. i 


and in the Abruzzo beſieged the city of Civitella, where 
he met with io vigorous a reſiſtance, that after twen- 
ty-two days fiege he found himſelt not in the leaſt ad- 
vanced, though he had loſt a great number of men. 
Upon this the duke of Alba took the field: but the 
duke of Cuiſe did not wait his coming; for, upon the 
firſt advice which he received of his march, he raiſed 
the fiege, and retired with his troops inte a place of 
laſety. 
The marſhal 4% Briſſac carried on the war to greater 
advantage in the Milaneſe, where he daily made new 
conqueſts, and was maſter of the field. 

Coſmo duke of Florence, who had long deſired to 
uni e the ſtate of Sienna to that of Florence, thought 


this a favourable opportunity to put his deſign in exe- 
cution, 


He immediately made himſelf maſter of ſome = 


now I 
appTriz 
allianc 
he had 


event. 
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cution, becauſe the affairs of the Spaniards were in ſucha 
ſituation, that they had need of him. He therefore re- 
preſented to Philip, that he had long ſuſtained the war 
in his ſervice, and in that of the emperor his father, 
without having ever received any recompence, or be- 
ing reimburſed the expences he had been obliged to be 
at; and that, neverthelc{s, he perceived it was pro- 
E to give the ſtate of Sienna to the Caraffa's, where- 

y they would be made his neighbours, whom he had 
rendered his enemies by attaching himſelf to the in- 
tereſts of Spain; and that then there would be no lon- 
ger any ſecurity for him. Coſmo knew well enough 
that the Spamards never deſigned to give Sienna to the 
Caraffa's ; but as the pope had demanded it in the pro- 
poſitions of peace which had been made between him 
and the duke of Alba, this was ſufficient for Coſino 
whereon to ground his complaints and demands. And 
he added, that if Philip had a mind to give this ſtate to 
any body, juſtice required it to be given to him, rather 


than any other; and therefore he deſired him to think. . 


of it, and give him his anſwer, that he might take his 
meaſures accordingly. *' Coſmo * the ſame time diſ- 
patched an abler negotiator to 

pope to underſtand that his maſter deſired to be at 
peace with the holy ſee, provided he could at the fame 
time be ſafe with regard to the king, which could not 
be done but by a cloſe alliance. The pope, who rea- 
dily apprehended the meaning of the words cloſe alli- 
ance, and who was ſenſible how advantageous it would: 
be to have Con in his intereſts, promiſed him to get 
one of the king's daughters to be given in marriage to- 
his eldeſt fon Francis; and he ſoon after gave: him po- 
ſitive aſſurance of this from Henry himſelf, whoſe con- 
ſent he had obtained. Coſmo, who affected to keep the: 
affair a profound ſecret, artfully contrived to have it 
now made publick ; ſo that the king of Hain, being. 
apprized ol it, reſolved at all events to break off the: 
alliance, and retain Coſmo in his intereſts: and, though. 
he had conſidered his remonſtrances as too bold, and! 


event. inſolent, he reſolved, neverthelets,. to coinply- 
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with them, and accordingly put him actually in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole ſtate of Sienna. Thus Coſmo, hav- 
Ing had the addreſs to deceive the pope and the kings 
of France and Spain, obtained the reward of his ſupe- 
rior policy and diſſimulation. 
The duke of Guiſe was unfortunate upon all occa- 
ſions in the war of which he had the conduct againſt 
Spain. He attributed his bad ſucceſs to the little care 
which the pope took to ſend him the ſupplies which he 
had engaged to furniſh. The pope promiſed them 
perpetually: but his performances never anſwered his 
promiſes; becauſe he was in truth unable to execute 
them. At laſt the duke of Guiſe could not refrain from 
blaming the cardinal de Lorraine his brother, with raſh- 
neſs and imprudence, for having thus engaged France 
in the war; and he deſired the xing to give him leave 
to return into France: but, on the contrary, he received 
orders to continue in Italy. and obey the pope in every 
thing. After this affairs went always worſe and worſe; 
and the pope, finding himſelf preſſed by the duke of 
Alba, at laſt concluded a treaty with him upon the fol- 
lowing conditions : 
That the king of Spain ſhould pay him the homage 
which he owed him for the kingdoms of Naples and Si- 
<ily, and ſhould reſtore all he had taken from the ſtate of 
the holy ſee; and that the pope, on his fide, ſhould 
give his frendſhip to Philip, and ſhould ſeparate him- 
felf from the intereſts of France. Thus Paul made his 
peace with Spain, and left France very difadvantage- 
ouſly engaged in a war, which at laſt was ended by a 
diſhonourable peace. When the duke of Guiſe took 
teave of the pope, his holineſs contemptuouſly told 
him, he had done nothing in the war to ſerve the king, 
the church, or his own reputation, But this was not 
till after the loſs of Saint Quentin. 

The king of Spain had 55000 men in arms upon the 
frontiers of Picardy, under the command of the duke 
of Savoy, who, having commanded the troops of Spain 
under Charlequint, when he was only prince of Piedmont, 


commanded now under Philip II, not being able to do 


any thing more advantageous for his glory and inter- 


7 
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efts, than to carry on a n king, who was 
maſter both of Savey and Piedmont. 2 


The duke of Savey therefore having beſieged Saint 


Quentin in Picardy, one of the ſtrongeſt places upon 
the frontiers, Gaſpard de Coligny, governor of the pro- 
vince, threw himſelf into the place to defend it, to- 
gether with Francis de Coligny d Andelot his brother, co- 
lonel-general of the French infantry. But, as the place 
was in want of proviſions, ammunition, and troops, 
Coligny preſſed the conſtable his maternal uncle to ſend 
him all theſe: and ſeveral attempts were made to get 
them into the place, but in vain ; it was impoſſible to 
ſurprize the vigilance of the enemy, who conſtantly 
defeated and repulſed thoſe who preſented themſelves 
to relieve the place. 

At laſt, the conſtable himſelf having undertaken to 
ſuccour it, and having advanced with his whole army, 
in order to ſupport thoſe who were commanded to en- 


ter the place, the enemy gave him battle, and defeat- 


ed him: he was taken priſoner, and with him the 
dukes of Montpenſier and Longueville, the marſhal de Saint 


Andrew, and ſeveral other perſons of the firſt rank. 


Francis de Bourbon, brother to the prince of Conde, was 


flain, and almoft all the officers who were not made 


priſoners ; for none took to flight. This was a great, 
and fatal defeat to France; ruined the ſucceſſes of many 
preceding years, and in ſome meaſure entirely deſtoyed 
the king's proſperity. | | | 

Ferdinand de Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, adviſed 
the king of Spain to quit the ſiege of Saint Quentin, and 
march directly to Paris; and, had this advice been fol- 
lowed, Philip might have made himſelf maſter of it; 
for there were no forces in the kingdom to oppoſe him, 
and the conſternation among the people was ſo great, 
that, inſtead of having courage to take up arms in theix 
defence, they thought of nothing but flying from the 
enemy. But Philip thought his glory required him 
not to abandon a ſiege which was begun; and that, 
after the reduction of that place, he might ftill have 
time to penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. 
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But the face of affairs was ſoon changed; for the 
king by this means had time to convoke the Arrier ban, 
and aſſemble troops ſufficient to defend the interior 
parts of the kingdom. In the mean time Philip came 
to the camp before Saint Quentin to haſten the ſiege: 
the beſieged defended themſelves with incredible va- 
Jour ; but at laſt they were forced, and the place was 
taken by aſſault on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt 1557. 
Coligny and d Andelot were made priſoners. | 

From thence the enemy marched to attack the Chate- 
let, a very ſtrong place, which they took in ſeven days, 
through the cowardice: of the officers and ſoldiers, who, 
on the. appearance of the enemy, were intimidated, 

and never regained their courage, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of Solignac governor of the place, who 
in vain told them, that, the fortifications being good, 
they might hold out a long time. | 
Fortune continuing: to favour the Spaniards, they 
took Noyen, and ſeveral other places in Picardy: but 
winter at laſt put a ſtop to their conqueſts, and obliged 
them to put their troops into quarters, which they did 
in the countries they had conquered: | 
The year 1558 commenced gloriouſly for the king, 
by the taking of Calais from the Engliſh, who did not 
in the leaſt apprehend a ſiege of this place, believing 
the king was not in a condition even to reſiſt the a- 
#iards, much leſs to make enterprizes upon his neigh- 
bours. But their confidence made the Vids reſolve to 
beſiege the place: for which purpoſe he appointed the 
duke of Guiſe, and under him his brother the duke 

d Aumale, and the marſhals $:rozzi and de Termes. My 
lord Dumferd, who commanded in the place, ſurren- 
dered upon articles on the 1cth of January 1558. Ca- 
lais had been taken frem the Frenchtwo hundred and ten 
years. —_— after a whole year's ſiege, by the king of 
England. | 

Safe, Thiondille, and Arlon were alſo taken from 
the enemy, which in ſome degree repaired paſt 


loſſes, and rendered the Spaniards leſs bold to attempt 


new enterprizes. The king took this opportunity of 
the publick rejoicing for theſe ſucceſſes to conclude the 
marriage of Francis, dauphin of France, with Mary Stu- 

i art, 
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art, queen of Scotland. After which the prince was 


called the Dauphin King, and Mary the Dauphin Queen. 
The duke de Guiſe had the command of the armies 


in the abſence of the conſtable, who was priſoner : and 


he meditated means to keep this command even after 


the conſtable's return. He judged that the diſgrace of 


4" Andelot the conſtable's nephew would be a neceſſa 

ſtep towards ſucceeding in his deſign ; and he imagined, 
that, by diſcovering to the king that 4 Andelot adhered 
to the errors of the proteſtants, he might incline his 
majeſty to deprive him of the poſt of colonel-general 
of the French infantry. Accordingly he cauſed the 
king to be told by other perſons, that this general en- 
tertained dangerous ſentiments in regard to religion, 
and upon all oceaſions ſpoke injuriouſly and with im- 
piety of the ſacrifice of maſs. The king, who loved 
dq Andelot, ſent for him, and, having warned him to 
ſpeak with prudence and circumſpection, and reply fo 


as to ſilence his accuſers, he aſked him in preſence of 


the whole court, what was his belief in regard to the 
ſacrifice of maſs ? d Andelot did not reply as the king 
expected and defired, but according to his belief, and 
openly declared that he was of the ſe& of Calvin; 
which ſo incenfed the king, that he immediately im- 
priſoned him at Melun. But he ſoon after releaſed him 
at the ſollicitation of the conſtable. 

The king had commanded the marſhal 4 Termes to 
enter Flanders with a body of 5000 men, and to pene- 
trate as far into the country as he could, aſſuring him 
the duke of Guiſe ſhould join him, at a certain time 
which he ſhould appoint, with a ftrong corps of troops.. 
The marſhal executed the king's orders very ſucceſsful- 
ly; took Dunkirk and Berg, and plundered them; and. 
ſpread ſuch a panick throughout Flanders, that if the 
duke of Guiſe had come when he ought, great con- 
queſts might have been made : but he did not appear. 
De Thou Rye, his private intereſt carried it upon this 
occaſion againſt his duty, and that by an affected de- 
lay, he was the cauſe of France's loſing one of the 

eateſt advantages ſhe could ever have hoped. But 
this hiſtorian does not explain himſelf farther. Others 


lay, 
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fay, he had an intelligence with the king of Spain, 
whom he had given to underſtand, that religion was 
in great danger in the kingdom, had exhorted him to- 
defend it with alt his forces, and had promiſed him aſ- 
ſiſtance in every thing he ſhould undertake with this 
deſign. If this was true, the duke of Guiſe, no doubt, 
would not, as he might, contribute to the king of 
_ Spain's loſing one of his provinces. But, let this be as 
it will, it is certain, that he did continue twenty days 
in the ſame place, inſtead of marching immediately to 
enter Flanders, as the king had . — him. 1 

In the mean time the marſhal de Termes, who had. 
penetrated into the country only in confidence of being 
fupported, finding the duke of Guiſe did not appear at 
the time appointed, began to think of making his re- 
treat. But the count 4 Egmont attacked him near Gra- 
velines with 10000 men, defeated him, and took him 
priſoner. Very few eſcaped from this defeat; for thoſe 
who fled from the field were ſlain by the peaſants. This 
new misfortune completed the preceding loſſes, and 
determined the king to conſent to a diſadvantageous 
peace, which was concluded in the month of February 
I559, at the caſtle of Cambray. The principal ar- 
ticles were, that the king of Spain ſhould reſtore Saint 
Quentin, and all that he had taken in Picardy, and ſhould 
eſpouſe Elizabeth the king's eldeſt daughter, aged only 
twelve years. Philip had before demanded her for his 
ſon Charles; but, finding himſelf a widower by the 
death of the queen of England, he then demanded this 
young princeſs for himſelf. The other conditions 
were, that the king ſhould ſurrender Savoy and Pied- 
mont to the duke of Savoy, except the cities of Turin 
and Pignerol; that he ſhould give that duke his ſiſter 
Margaret in marriage, and ſhould abandon all the pla- 
ces he poſſeſſed in 1taly and Corfica. 

During the negotiation of this peace, the king of ain 
demanded of the Venetians, that, as they had given the 
precedence to the ambaſſadors of the emperor his fa- 
ther, before thoſe of all other potentates, they ſhould 
likewiſe give it to his. Philip hoped, that, after he 


had obtained this of the Yenetians, the pope could not 
refuſe 
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refuſe him the ſame prerogative. But Francis de Noail- 
ks biſhop of Acgs, the king's ambaſſador, oppoſed this 
demand, and ſo well maintained the rights of his maſ- 
ter, that the ſenate ordered the ambaſſador of France 


ſhould, according to antient cuſtom, precede that of 


Spain. Philip, being offended by this declaration, re- 
called his ambaſſador from Venice; and it was long be- 
fore another was ſent there. 

In the mean time, the emperor Ferdinand havin 
ſent his great chamberlain to Rome, to make his ſubmit. 
fions to the pope, Paul VI declared he could not ae- 
knowledge him for emperor ; that the electors had no 
right to give him the imperial dignity without the con- 
ſent of the holy ſee ; that therefore he muſt firſt re- 
nounce his election, and demand the empire of the 
holy ſee. The ambaſſador proteſted againſt this deela- 
ration, and then quitted Rome. Yet the pope continu- 
ed inflexible in this point as long as he lived. But Pin- 
IV, his ſucceſſor, afterwards confirmed the election 
of Ferdinand. 

It was alſo during the negotiation of peace that the 
emperor Charles V died. As his infirmities made him 


ſenſible his death approached, he had prepared himſelf 


for it by a very extraordinary action. He had cauſed 
his obſequies to be ſolemnized at Jen, upon his 
reſignation in favour of his ſon and brother, as we 
have already obſerved : he had aſſiſted in this ceremo- 
ny, with all his domeſticks in mourning, and caſt holy 

water himſelf upon the ſepulchral ſhroud, then laid 
himſelf in it, aroſe again to go to the offering, and 
afterwards replaced himſelf as before: by which he 
caught a cold, of which he never recovered as long as 
he lived. It is pretended, that he enjoined his fon 
Philip in his will to make ſatisfaction to the houſe of 
Albert, from which his uncle Ferdinand of Arragon had 
uſurped the kingdom of Navarre. But, ſuppoſing it 
to be true, Philip did not execute this article of his fa- 
ther's will. It is farther ſaid, that upon his death- bed 


he recommended the ſame thing to Philip III his ſon, 


who alſo neglected to execute it. Charleguint died in 
the year 1558, aged fifty eight years. He lett three 
| legitimate 
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legitimate children, by Elizabeth of Arragon his wife; 
which were, Phil; it king of Spain; Maria-Auguſta, 
who was married to Maximilian ſon of the emperor 
Ferdinand, and his ſucceſſor in the empire; and Jane 

the wife of John prince of Portugal : he alſo left two 
natural children, Margaret and 2 of Auſtria. 

Great changes happened at Rome about this time, 
through the ſudden averſion -which the pope conceived 
for his nephews. He was informed that the Caraffa's 
committed great acts of injuſtice in the government 
of the ſtate ; and, having himſelf examined into the 
truth of this information, and being convinced of it, 
he was fo incenſed thereby, that he obliged the cardi- 
nal his nephew to quit the palace of the Vatican, de- 


prived him, and all the other Caraffa's of their power 


and employments, and forbad them ever to appear a- 
gain in his preſence. He then freed the people from 
the taxes which had been impoſed on them, and applied 
himſelf entirely to the government, both ſpiritual and 
temporal. The puniſhment of the Caraffa's was af- 
terwards continued with equal ſeverity by his ſucceſſor. 
He eſtabliſhed ſeveral biſhopricks in thoſe. places 
where there was the greateſt danger of hereſies pervert- 
ing the Catholicks ; as in the Low Countries, where, at 
the requeſt of Philip II, he erected Antwerp, Haerlem, 
Dewenter, Lewenter, Groningen, Boiſſeduc, Namur, Saint 
Omer, Ypres, Ghent, and Bruges, into biſhopricks ; and 
Malines, Utrecht, and Cambray, into archbiſhopricks. 
This laſt was erected in ſome meaſure to the ſhame of 
the French ; for not only the biſhoprick of Cambray, 
but alſo thoſe of Tournay and Arras, were withdrawn 
from the juriſdiction of the archbiſhoprick of Rheims.. 
The cardinal de Lorraine was accuſed, upon this occa- 
ſion, for having contented himſelf with only making 
proteſtations againſt this new eſtabliſhment, made in 
prejudice of his church; inſtead of oppoſing it ſtrong- 
ly ; as he might have done, having the king's authority 
todo. But, ſays de Thou, he was willing to pleaſe 
the king of Spain, and by this connivanice, give him. 
proofs, that he was beginning to execute the treaty he 
had lately concluded with. him, whereby he and his 
| | brethren. 
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brethren promiſed to uſe their utmoſt efforts to deſtroy 
the hereticks ; and Philip promiſed to aſſiſt them in all 
their enterprizes. 
Mary queen of England dying juſt before the treaty 
of Cambray, the title and arms of the queen of Eng- 
land were aſſumed by Mary Stuart, as being the right- 
ful heir to the crown, becauſe ſhe was deſcended from 
a daughter of England ; whereas Elizabeth, who in the 
mean time had cauſed herſelf to be crowned queen, 
could only be conſidered as the natural daughter of 
Henry VIII, by Ann Boleyn. 
Elizabeth in the mean was in poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom : and, as ſhe was attached to the Proteſtant reli- 


gion, ſhe aboliſhed the Catholick, afſumed the title of 


upreme head of the church of England, and re-eſta- 
bliſhed things almoſt in the ſame ſtate they were in un- 
der the reign of Edward her brother. She cauſed all 


images to be taken out of the churches, except that of 


the crucifixion, and commenced her reign by a treaty 
of peace with France, whereby Calais was confirmed to 
the king, in confideration of a ſum of money which 
he promiſed to pay her. 

The dutcheſs de Valentinois, and the Lorraine princes, 


perſecuted the ſectaries (which name was given thoſe - 


who adhered to the doctrines of Luther and Calvin) 
but they were actuated herein by different motives ; 


for the dutcheſs enriched herſelf by the ſpoils of thoſe - 


who were condemned, and the Lorraine princes eſta- 
bliſhed their authority by ſhewing themſelves zealous 
in the cauſe of religion. 


As this woman and theſe princes had great power 


over the king, who was himſelf inclined to moderation, 
they forced him into a reſolution to exterminate thoſe 


who iollowed the new doctrines: in purſuance of 


which, he ordered the parliament to proceed againſt 
them with the utmoſt rigour; and, becauſe ſome of 
the officers of this court were ſuſpected of favouring 
them, the king went to the parliament on a day of the 
Mercurial, when they were aſſembled to deliberate up- 
on the means to oppoſe the hereſy. 


The 
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The Mercurials are certain aſſemblies of ſome of 
the preſidents and officers of each chamber of parlia- 
ment, to deliberate upon ſuch matters as the ſolicitor- 
general ſhall then preſent to them, in regard to pro- 
per regulations, the correction of abuſes, and of par- 
ticular crimes ; and, their reſolutions being afterwards 
approved in the general aſſembly, they are then confi- 
dered and obſerved as laws. 'I hey were eſtabliſhed by 
Charles VIII. Lewis XII ordered they ſhould be held 
once or twice a month ; that the king's ſolicitor and 
advocates ſhould therein declare and make known ſuch 

diforders as might come to their knowledge ; and that, 
at their requeſt, thoſe who might be in fault ſhould be 
amicably reproved and advited, in caſe the fault was 
not conſiderable ; but that, in crimes of conſequence, 
the court ſhould puniſh the criminals, by depriving, 
them of their employments, for a limited time, or for 
ever ; and that a regiſter ſhould be kept of every thing, 
that was done, which thould be brought to the king. 
Francis | had ordered the Mercurials to be held once 
a month, and Henny II once in three months. | 

One of theſe days, the whole parliament being aſ- 
ſembled to deliberate what puniſhment ſhould be in- 
flicted on the ſectaries, the king went thither, without 
any previous notice; and, as they had commenced 
their deliberations before his arrival, he ordered them 
to proceed, and ſpeak their opinions freely. | 

Ann du Bourg, prieſt and counſellor, and Lewis 
Four, both ſpoke, with great ſpirit and freedom, in 
favour of the ſectaries, blaming the cruelty with which 
they were uſed, and ſtrongly exclaiming againſt the 
irregularities of the court of Rome, and all the eccleſia- 
ſticks of the kingdom: and they concluded, that none 
ought to be condemned or puniſhed, except thoſe who 
ſhould be really found guilty of ſome crime. The pre- 
kdents, and principally Chriſtopher du Harlay, Peter 
Seguier, and Chriſtopher de Thou, ſpoke agreeably to the 
ſame ſentiments, but with great prudence, moderatt- 
on, and reſpect for the king. 

Giles le Maitre, a creature of the dutcheſs de Valenti- 
reis and the Lorraine princes, who was firſt preſident, 

declaimed 
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declaimed againſt the ſectaries; and ſaid, the king, 
ought to imitate Philip-Augu/tus, who cauſed fix hun- 
dred 2 to be burnt in one day. The king, 
having cauſed theſe opinions to be given in writing, 
faid, he perceived that what had been told him was 
true, in regard to certain counſellors of parliament, 
who contemned his and the pope's authority: and then 
riſing, he commanded the conſtable to ſeize ſome of 
them; among others, du Bourg and du Four : and Ga- 
briel de Montgomery, who was commiſſioned for the pur- 
poſe, conducted them to the Baſile. This action hap- 
pened on the 4th of June; the parliament being then 
aſſembled at the Auguſſ ines, becauſe the palace was pre- 
paring for the marriage of the duke of Savey with. 
Margaret the king's litter. 
Du Bourg, being queſtioned by the judges delegated 
by the king, refuſed to anſwer, it being a privilege of 
the counſellors of parliament not to reply in any cri- 
minal caſe, of which they may be accuſed, but before 
the officers of their own body : but, new letters being, 
received from the king, wherein he was enjoined to re- 
ly on pain of being declared guilty of high-treaſon, 
obeyed, having firſt proteſted that he did not here» 
by relinquiſh his privilege. 
His reply to all the articles of religion propoſed to 


him, was according to the doctrine of the ſectaries; 


whereupon Euſtachius du Bellay biſhop of Paris, who 
was preſent, declared him an heretick, and ordered. 
him to be delivered to the ſecular power for puniſh- 
ment. Du Bourg appealed from this ſentence to the 
archbiſhop of Sens. | 

Preparations were now making at court to celebrate 
the marriage above-mentioned with the greateſt pomp 
and magnificence: for which purpoſe the king order- 
ed a tournament, wherein he reſolved. himſelf to break. 
a launce againſt Gabriel de Lorges count de Montgomery, 
captain of his guards, who was eſteemed the rougheſt 
tilter in France. Montgomery long refuſed, and uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to be excuſed ; but he was at laft. 
obliged to obey the king. They therefore ran againſt 
each other, and broke their launces ; but a ſplinter of 


Montgomery's 
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Montgomery's launce penetrated the vizor of the king's 


helmet, entered through his eye deep into his head, 


and mortally wounded him. 

He immediately loſt his ſpeech and fenſes, as we are 
aſſured by all our hiſtorians, except Belleforet, who ſays 
the king fpoke afterwards, and ordered the marriage of 
his ſiſter and the duke of Sawoy to be concluded im- 
mediately, Whether he gave this order or not, it was, 
however, punctually obeyed ; for they were married 
inſtantly, and without ceremony: the duke and prins 
ceſs, loving each other, and fearing leſt ſomething 
 thould happen to ſeparate them, made haſte to prevent 
it. Ten days after the king died of his wound, aged 
forty years, the 10th of Fuly. 

It was ſaid the queen had conſufted an aſtrologer 
touching the life and fortune of the king, and that he 
had told her he would be killed in a duel : but this pre- 
diction had been exploded, as there was not the leaſt 
appearance the king would ever be obliged to fight in 
ſingle combat. | 7 42 

He left four ſons; Francis, who ſucceeded him, 
Charles, Alexander, and Hercules: the names of theſe 
two laſt were afterwards changed into thoſe of Henry 
and Francis, to preſerve and honour the memory of their 
father and grandfather. He alto left three daughters; 
Elizabeth queen of Spain, Claudia dutcheſs of Lorraine, 
and Margaret, who was firſt queen of Navarre, and 
afterwards of France. | 


PRANCIS I. 


S ſoon as Henry was dead, the duke of Guiſe, and 
the cardinal de Lorraine, carried the firſt account 
of it to Francis II, his eldeſt ſon, ſaluted him king, and 
conducted him to the Hotel des Tournelles, then ſituated 
upon the preſent royal / ſquare of the caſtle of the Lau- 
ore ; to which caſtle James of Savoy, duke of Nemours, 
conducted the queen mother, to whom the palace des 
Tournelles was become ſo inſupportable, ſince her huſ- 
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band died in it, that ſhe eauſed it to be pulled down; 
and ever ſince that time the Louvre has been the ordi- 
nary reſidence of our kings. The conſtable de Mon- 
morency, by agreement between the queen and the Lor- 
raine princes, was left, as in deriſion, to guard the 
corps of the deceaſed king. | 

he Lorraine princes, who had long ſought means to 
ſupplant him, thought this a favourable opportunity : 
they were uncles to the young queen, who was a prin- 
ceſs of an ambition ſuperior to her years, and govern- 
ed the king her huſband according to the will of her 
uncles. | 5K 2 

The queen mother, a woman inſatiably deſirous of 
command, joined the Lorraine princes, that by them 
ſhe might obtain the government, which of right be- 
Jonged to Antony of Bourbon king of Navarre, and his 
brother Lewis of Bourbon prince of Cond?, firſt princes 
of the blood: for the king, aged only ſixteen years 
and ſome months, was yet conſidered as a minor, 
notwithſtanding the declarations , of the preceding 
kings. She therefore declared herſelf againſt the con- 
ſtable, not only becauſe ſhe had particular cauſes of 
hatred againſt him, but alſo becauſe ſhe was perſuaded 
he would endeavour to place the princes of the blood 
at the head of affairs, in order to keep out the Lor- 
raine princes, who were his competitors. 
And, indeed, this ſage old man, foreſeeing the king's 
death would cauſe a great change in the government, 
had ſent to the king of Navarre the very day the king 

was wounded, defiring him to come immediately to 
court, to take upon him the care of the kingdom, which 
belonged to him, in caſe the king ſhould die : but this 
prince, being of a flow and irreſolute diſpoſition, did 
not arrive till after the queen and the Lorraine princes 
were in poſſeſſion of the government. 

Queen Catharine now ſhewed her hatred of the dutch- 
els de Valentinois, to whom ſhe had till then rendered 
ſubmiſſions which were unbecoming her rank : ſhe 
commanded her te retire from court, and deprived her 
of a conſiderable part of her riches: and this woman, 


who, by her violences and her avarice, had made herſelf 


many 
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many enemies, ſaw herſelf in a moment abandoned 
by thoſe who had ſhewn her the greateſt affection, not 
except even the duke d'Aumale brother to the duke of 
Guiſe, though he had eſpouſed one of her daughters. 

All thoſe who had any connection with the conſta- 
ble were obliged to retire from court : and the cardinal 
de Tournon was recalled. When the king received the 
ſubmiſſions of the parliament,- he declared to the de- 
puties of this body, that he had made choice of the 
duke. of Guiſe and the cardinal de Lorraine, on whom to 
repoſe the care of all affairs, and had given the conduct 
of the war'to one of them, and the management of the 
finances to the other ; and therefore they muſt for the 
future, whenever they had occaſion, addreſs themſelves 


to them. 
Upon this the conſtable demanded his diſmiſſion, 


and retired to his houſe at Chantilly. It is ſaid, that, 
when he took leave of the queen, ſhe r hed him 


with having told the late king, that, of all his children, 
Diana, which he had by his miſtreſs and not. by his 
wife, was the only one that reſembled him. But de 

Thou aſſures us, that the conſtable was upon all occa- 

ions too prudent to have ſaid any thing of this nature. 
Francis de Montmorency, his eldeſt ſon, was obliged to 

reſign the poſt of grand-maſter of the king's houſhold, 

which was afterwards given to the duke of Guiſe : and 

Francis in lieu of this was made a marſhal of France ex- 

traordinary, there being then no vacancy. | 

Affairs were in this ſituation when the king went to 


Rheims, where he was crowned by the cardinal de Lor- 


raine, archbiſhop of that place. After the coronation 
he went to Bar, where his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Lorraine, came to pay his reſpects to him; and, to gra- 

tify this prince, Francis relinquiſhed the ſovereignty of 
the dutchy of Bar in his favour, at the perſuaſion of 
the Guiſe's: which, ſays de Thou, was a treacherous 
perſuaſion, and - prejudicial to the royal dignity : but 
the king reſerved to himſelf only the fealty and homage 
of it. 

When the king was returned to Paris, the affair was 
reſumed of the two counſellors of parliament, who had 


been 
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been impriſoned under the preceding reign. Du Bourg 
had appealed from the ſentence of the biſhop of Paris 
to the archbiſhop of Sexs; who having alſo condemned 
him, he again appealed from him to the archbiſhop of 
Lyons, who was then the cardinal de Tournon, and alſo 
confirmed the ſentence: whereupon he was degraded 
of the character of paſtor by the biſhop of Paris, de- 
livered up to the ſecular power, and condemned to, 
death. This decree was executed in the ſquare, called 
the Greve, where he was ſtrangled, and his body after- 
wards burnt. He was aged thirty-eight years, was a 
native of Riom in Auvergne, and of the ſame houſe with 
Antony du 2 chancellor of France under Francis I. 


Before the Judges, and at the place of execution, he 
ſhewed a calmneſs and tranquillity of ſoul, which ſeem- 


ed to be only the effect of a firm belief that he died in 
a good cauſe: and his puniſhment, inſtead of intimi- 
dating or diſcouraging the proteſtants, confirmed them 
in their errors, and encouraged them to ſupport with 
conſtancy the perſecution. Du Bourg perverted a great 
number as he was going to the place of execution. 
The trial of 4% Four, who was alſo counſellor of par- 
liament, had been impriſoned with du Bourg, was pro- 
tracted, and at laſt he was ſet at liberty. 

In the mean time the ſectaries of France paſſed dail 
into Spain, where they preached their errors: and hob 
of Germany did the ſame in the Low Countries; which 
greatly diſturbed Philip, who judged that his preſence 
was neceſſary in Spain to prevent the evil with which 
it was menaced. He therefore determined to go thither, 
and leave Spaniſb garriſons in all the towns of the Low 
Countries ; but, theſe towns refuſing abſolutely to re- 
ceive foreign troops into their garriſons, he was obliged 


to change this part of his deſign, and content himſelf 


with recommending the care of religion to Margaret 
dutcheſs of Parma, natural daughter of the emperor 
Charles V, whom he left governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, and to the great lords of the country, whom he 
appointed for her counſellors. 

As foon as he arrived in Spain, he cauſed the ſectaries 
to be treated with ſuch rigour, that they were in a ſhort 
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time exterminated, and their errors prevented from in- 
fecting his kingdoms. He even cauſed the confeſſor 


of the emperor his father to be put to death, and order- 


ed the will of this prince to be condemned by the in- 
uiſition, as containing ſome things which appeared to 
your-the doctrine of the hereticks. 
About this time died pope Paul IV, aged eighty- 
three years. The populace immediately pulled down 
the arms of the Caraffa's, wherever they were, broke 
the head of a ſtatue of the pope, which was in the ca- 
pital, and in deriſion rolled it about the ſtreets for 
three days together. They broke open the priſon of 
the inquiſition, and, having releaſed all the priſoners, ſet 
fire to it. Four months after, Paul's ſucceſſor was de- 
clared, who was the cardival John-Angelo de Medicis, 
who, though but of mean extraction, had like his bro- 
ther the marquis of Marignano, aſſumed the name and 
arms of the Medicis. He changed his name to that of 
Pius IV; and, to unite himſelf cloſer to the houſe of 
Medicis, he made * the ſecond ſon of the duke of 
Florence a cardinal, though he was only fourteen years 


old. -» 


He commenced his pontificate by acknowledging 
Ferdinand of Auſtria, the brother of Charles V, to be 
emperor, which his predeceſſor had always refuſed ; 


and he reverſed almoſt every thing he had done. He 


r{iſed Charles Borromeo his nephew to the dignity of a 
cardinal, gave him the archbiſhoprick of Milan, and 
the care of the eceleſiaſtical affairs of that ftate. But 
this prelate being perſuaded that it was his duty to take 
care of his dioceſe, abandoned that of the ſtate after the 


death of his uncle, and retired to Milan, where he lived 


and died, exerciſing the functions of his miniſtry. 

At the beginning of the year 1560 was formed the 
celebrated conſpiracy of Amboiſe againſt the princes of 
the houſe of Guiſe. As every body was not only diſ- 
ſatisfied with their government, but alſo incenſed a- 
gainſt them, more eſpecially the proteſtants, an infinite 
number of perſons, of all conditions, and from all the 
provinces of the kingdom, entered into it; and, though 
the 
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the conſpirators were almoſt all Proteſtants, yet there 
were ſome Catholicks among them. 

The names of the firſt authors of this conſpiracy are 
not known. The prince of Conde, brother to the k. g 
of Navarre, a man of great courage, was choſen by 
the conſpirators to be their chief; but his name did not 
appear, he having reſerved himſelf for an open decla- 
ration, till thoſe who conducted the enterprize ſhould 
have brought it to a fair probability of ſucceſs. 

The perſon ſubſtituted as his lieutenant was Godfrey 


de la Renaudie, a young gentleman of one of the 


beſt houſes in Perigord, who wanted neither courage 
nor conduct. The names of the conſpirators were giv- 

en to him, and he was charged to go into the provin- 
ces to confer with them, ſolicit others, and gain as ma- 
ny as he could. He executed this commiſſion with ad- 
mirable ſecrecy and addreſs: and, that the conſpirators 
might know and be aſſured of each other, he aſſem- 
bled them at Nants the iſt of February 1560. 

After having there examined their forces, and found 
what number they could raiſe, they agreed to make 
themſelves maſters of the caſtle and town of: Amboiſe, 
where the king was, to ſeize the Lorrain princes, and 
to kill them ; and that, throughout the execution of 
the enterprize, as well as afterwards, all poſſible re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſion ſhould be ſhewn to the king. The 
conſpiracy was ſo well formed, and the meaſures fo 
properly concerted, that it was very difficult to prevent 
the execution, though it was diſcovered by Peter Ave- 
nolle, an advocate of the parliament of Paris. La R. 
naudie lodged with him, and diſcovered the whole af- 
fair to him, who, though a proteſtant, was a man of 
honour and honeſty, and thought the enterprize not 
warrantable, though it was couched under the ſpacious 
pretence of the publick good. 

Avenelle therefore, purely out of a conſcientious mo- 
tive, diſcovered the conſpiracy to the cardinal de Lor- 


rain: but, beſides this, a gentleman named Lignieres, 


and one of the conſpirators, having the ſame ſcruple, 

addreſſed himſelf to the queen, and informed her of 

the whole affair; whereupon'the king by letters patent 
I 


Vor. II. declared 
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declared he gave the government of the kingdom and 


the ſovereign command of his armies to the duke of 


Guiſe, in order to prevent the impending miſchief in 
ſuch manner as he ſhould think propef. The duke 
immediately ſent troops to all parts againſt the conſpi- 
rators, who in ſeparate bodies were approaching to- 
wards Amboiſe from all the provinces of the kingdom. 

The troops ſent againſt them; not being equal in num- 

ber, were deſeated in many places: but, fortunately 
for the Lorraine princes, la Renaudie being met at the 

head of a ſquadron of cavalry, and attacked by\Pardail- 

lan, was ſlain, after he had with his own: hand killed 
Pardaillan. The conſpirators being informed of the 
death of their chief, it ſo intimidated them, that, though 

they were near enough to Amboije, and in a condition 
to execute the enterprize, they nevertheleſs diſperſed 
and endeavoured to eſcape. All that could be taken 
were put to death by orders from the duke of Guiſe : 

ſome of whom were hanged, and others beheaded ; but 
much the greateſt number was drowned in the river, 

to prevent the horror cauſed by the ſight of the exe- 
cutions, and the blood, of which the ſtreets of Amboiſe 
Vere full. 1 

An incredible number was therefore drowned in the 
night: but their bodies, by which the river was quite 
covered, diſcovered hat was deſigned to have been 
concealed- The body of la Renaurlie was quartered, 
ant fiʒed upon poſts without the gates of the town. 

La Bixur, a domeſtick of Ia Renaudlie s, being taken, 
was put to the torture, and obliged to explain a me- 
moir written in a cypher, which contained the whole 
order and diſpoſition of the conſpiracy : and, as no 
mention vas therein made of the prince of Conde, his 
rorments were increaſed to oblige him to {peak what he 
knew in this reſpect. He therefore declared that he 
had heard ſay, if fortune favoured the enterprize, the 
prince of Cond? would declare himſelf chief of the con- 
ſpirators; but that he had heard this only as a thing 
very uncertain. Being aſked whether the conſpirators 
had any deſign upon the king's life? he abſolutely 
denied it, and declared that no one's life was aimed at, 

but 
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but thoſe of the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal de Lor- 
raine. The king aſter this forbad the prince of Conde 
to go out of the palace without his permiſſion: but a 
few days after this prince juſtified himſelf, with great 
eloquence and firmneſs, in preſence of the king, 
the queens, the Lorraine princes, and the ambaſſadors 
from foreign courts: and he concluded his defence by 


ſaying, that if any one had a mind to accuſe him of 
inhdelity to the king, he was ready to enter the liſts 


with him in ſingle combat, were he of the meaneſt and 
moſt vile condition. At theſe words, the duke of Guiſe, 
with wonderful diffimulation cried out, that it was evi- 
dent the prince of Conde was innocent, and that he allo 
was ready to combat againſt his accuſers. 

The duke of Guiſe, in appearance for the king's 
ſafety, but in reality for his own, eſtabliſhed a new 
troop of horſe- guards, the command of which he gave 
to Anthony din Pleſſis de Richlieu, a gentleman of Poitou, 
ſurnamed the Monk, becauſe in reality he had been fo, 
and had even made the ordinary vows of religion ; bur, 


being weary of a life which but ill ſuited with his vici- 


ous inclinations, he had quitted the cloifter to take 
arms, and had abandoned himſelf to all kinds of licen- 
tiouſneſs and debauchery. Richlieu therefore having been 
ſent to Tours with his guards, who were all men like 
himſelf, to wait for the king, who was ſoon to be 


there, he endeavoured to incenſe the inhabitants of 


that place by all kinds of vexations, in order to irritate 
them to an inſurrection, that he might have a pretence 
to attack and plunder them : but by the patience with 
which they bore every thing he did, they defeated his 
bad deſign. It is thus that de Thou ſpeaks of Richlieu 
in one place, and in the courſe of his hiſtory takes oc- 
caſion to ſpeak yet more to his diſadvantage. It is be- 
lieved, that this liberty which he took of writing the 
truth touching the actions of this man incenſed the 


cardinal de Richlieu againft the family of ' de: Thou, and 


at laſt contributed to the ruin of the fon of this hi- 


ſtorian, who was overwhelmed in the misfo:tune of 


M. de Cinqmars. | 
The prince of Conde, repoling no confidence in the 
marks of friendſhip ſhewn him by the duke of Cui, re- 
I 2 tired 
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tired from court, and went into Guienne, which was 2 
ſiſe retreat for him, becauſe his brother the king of 
Nawarre was the governor of it. 

The Czligny's followed his example: they were three 
brothers; Gaſpar admiral of France, Odet cardinal de 
Chatillon biſhop of Beauvais, and Francis ſieur de Dande- 
lot, colonel of the French infantry. They had reaſon 
to fear the power of the Lorraine princes, having fre- 
quently oppoſed their pride and ambition. 

About this time died Oliver chancellor of France: 
Michael de Phopital counſellor of ſtate was appointed to 
ſucceed him. He was a man of middling birth, but 
of great ſenſe, knowledge, and exemplary virtue, and 
indeed in all reſpects the worthieſt man that could have 
been choſen to fill that dignity. | 

'The firſt time he went to the parliament, to carry 
ſome edicts from the king to be regiſtered, he made a 
ſpeech, wherein he exhorted the judges to abbreviate 
and even prevent ſuits at law, by determining upon 


the ſpot ſuch diſputes as were capable of being thus 


determined, and beſtowed very high praiſes on Chriſto- 
pber de Harlay, who being counſellor of parliament, 
had accommodated almoſt all the differences that came 
before him in an amicable manner. 

The king was young in years, feeble in body and 
mind, and incapable of any application. 'The queen 
his mother took care to furnith him with all kinds of 
diverſions, to prevent him from turning his thoughts 
upon the government: which conduct, we ſhall fee, ſhe 
aiterwards purſued in regard to Charles IX. The king 
therefore being incapable of application to any thing 
but his diverſions, the queen mother and the duke of 
Guiſe governed all things at their pleaſure under his 
name and authority. they did not even communi- 
cate to him the reſolutions which they took. They 
judged-it advifeable to hold an aſſembly at Fontainbleau 
of the moſt eminent perſons in the kingdom; and they, 
by expreſs letters from the king, ordered the king of Na- 
g arre and the prince of Cond? to be preſent in it. Their 
deſign was to ſeize them upon their arrival: but theſe 

princes, 
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princes, being apprehenfive of their intentions, excuſed 
themſelves. But the conſtable, who had alſo been ſent 
for, did appear. | 

The aſſembly was held in the chamber of the queen 
mother: the king declared to thoſe who compoſed it, 
that he had aſſembled them to conſider what means 
might be proper to remedy the diſorders which reigned 
in the kingdom, and therefore deſired that every one 
would ſpeak his ſentiments with freedom and impar- 
tiality. John de Montluc biſhop of Valence, a perſon of 
great eloquence, ſaid, the beſt remedy of the evil cauſ- 
ed by the diverſity of opinions in religion was a general 
free council, wherein every one might ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments; that if this could not be obtained of the pope, 
the king ſhould, after the example of the emperor 
Charlemagne and Lewis le Debonnaire, aſſemble a na- 
tional council, wherein the proteſtant teachers ſhould 
be preſent; and that in the mean time their perſecu- 
tion and ſufferings ſhould ceaſe. f 

The admiral az Coligny preſented a petition to the 
king in their name, wherein he requeſted the ſame 
things which the bithop of Valence had propoſed : but 
he added, that thoſe who had given it to him had af- 
ſured him that upwards of 50000 men would ſign it, 
if neceſſary. He then ſpoke againſt the numerous 
guards about the king's perſon, ſaying, that nothing 
could be more pernicious than for a prince to fear his 
ſubjects and be feared by them ; and that it was wrong 
to inſpire ſuch a fear in a young king, who was re- 
ſpected and beloved by his ſubjects. Finally, he con- 
cluded, by inſiſting ſtrongly upon the neceſſity of hold- 
ing as ſoon as poſlible an aſſembly of the ſtates. It 
was accordingly agreed, that it ſhould be convoked in 
four or five months; that if a general council. could 
not be obtained, the king ſhould convoke a national. 
one, and that in the mean time none ſhould be perſe- 
cuted upon account of religion. This determination 
was made on the 26th of Auguſt 1560. 

The king convoked the aſſembly of the ſtates at Or- 
leans, ordered the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde to repair to it, and went thither himſelf, the 

4 18th . 
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18th of October. The king of Navarre, the prince of * 
Conde, and the cardinal of Bourbon their brother being Y 
arrived towards the end of the ſame month, the prince p 
of Conde was ſeized and impriſoned. | 2 

The king of Mavarre was ſurrounded by ſo many 
| Perions, and watched fo cloſely, that it was not in his 40 
| | N power to get away. He was again accuſed of the con- 

: 


Apiracy of Amboiſe, formed, ſaid they, againſt the per- 
-fon of the king. The chancellor de Hopital, Chriſto- 


1 pber de Thou preſident, and ſome counſellors of parlia- 6 
1 ment were appointed his judges. But the prince re- 

=! . fuſed to reply before them, ſaying he could not be 10 

1 judged but by an aſſembly of all the chambers of par- b 

=" liament, 9 preſided in it, accompanied by the tl 

# G peers of France. De Thou the hiſtorian ſays, his father tl 

1 the preſident adviſed the prince thus to retuſe theſe de- b. 

F! legated judges. : it 

1 | The king's council declared, that, if he did not re- ſo 

| | ply, he ſhould be conſidered as guilty of high treaſon. d: 

The duke of Gai/e and his brother the cardinal de Lor- re 

raine were reſolved upon his ruin at all events; but as ce 

there was no pretence, whereby at the ſame time to re 

dleſtroy the king of Navarre, this greatly embarraſſed . 

them; ſor they ſoreſaw that, if he was ſpared, he would he 

revenge his brother's death upon them. But the mar- 8 

ſual de Saint Andrew found an expedient, ſays de Thou, ax 


to overwhelm this king in the fame misfortune, which 
was to cauſe him to come into the king's chamber; 
that the king ſhould reproach him with having been 
þ# concerned in the conſpiracy; and that, as this prince 
1 would reply with great freedom and confidence, that 
| ' opportunity might be taken to quarrel with him; and 
1 certain perſons, placed for the purpoſe, ſhould then 
| Cf fall upon him and ſtab him. 
bl 
| 


The king of Navarre was informed of this deſign ; 
but, as 1t was not in his power to avoid it, he went to 
the king's apartment, when he was ſent for, with a re- 


ſolution to draw his ſword, and defend himſelf, in caſe ſai 
he ſhould be attacked. He appeared with great firm- de 
neſs and reſolution in his countenance, and at the ſame it 
time with great reſpect to the king, whoſe hand he br. 


kiiſed when he approached him: but, 2 the 
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king had not the courage to execute the reſolution 
which had been taken, or whether the preſence of the 
prince inſpired him with other ſentiments, he bow- 
ever did not give the ſignal which had been agreed on. 
Upon this occaſion de 'Thou adds theſe words; Thoſe 
« who have left us accounts of theſe things in writing 
« (for my own part I would not affirm them to be true) 
« alfo ſay that when the king quitted the apartment, 
* the duke of Guiſe cried out, in a rage, O timid and 
* cowardly prince. en 
In the mean time the prince of Cane was in danger of 
loſing his life. The order for his execution Mas prepared 
by the duke of Guiſe, who had cauſed it to be ſigned by 
the ceommiſſioners; Which none of them refuſed, except 
the chancellor aud the preſident de Thou. A great num- 
ber of gentlemen deputed to the ſtates had alſo ſigned 
it at the ſolieitation of the duke of Guiſe but ſome al- 
ſo had refuſed it; among others, Lewis de Beuil count 
de Sancerre. This, ſays de Thou, was the report cur- 
rent at that. time: for my own part, continues he, I 
can ſay nothing poſitively about it. The order was 
8 — preſented to the commiſſioners; 
but I believe it was not ſigned; and, I remember to 
have heard as much ſaid long after by my father, who 
was a man of truth and ſincerity, and had always diſ- 
approved this raſh and precipitate procedure. 
However this might be, the order was prepared; 
but the publication of it was deferred, in order to have 
it executed by the authority of a privy council, and 
till the conſtable de Montmorency, who had been ſent for, 
and was upon the road, ſhould be arrived; becauſe it 
was propoſed to ſeize him, and make him ſuffer the 
ſame fate with the prince: but this prudent and ſaga- 
cious man had ſtopped upon the road, in a reſolution 
not to proceed till he ſhould be informed of the iſſue of 
this affair. | a | a 
But now the king fell ſick, the evening, as it was 
ſaid, of the day fixed for pronouncing and executing the 
decree of death upon the prince. Upon examination, 
it was found that he had an abſceſs in his head, which 
broke in his ear, and his life was thought in great dan- 
bt: I 4 ger. 
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ger. The diſorder growing worſe and worſe, the Lorraine 
princes preſſed the queen mother to haſten the death of 
the prince and the king of Navarre. But the counſels of 
the chancellor de P Hopital and the dutcheſs of Montpenſier 
had inſpired this princeſs with other ſentiments. Theſe 
two perſons perceiving the queen's ſole paſſion was a de- 
ſire of command, they repreſented to her, that ſhe ought 
to preſerve the princes and the conſtable, to oppoſe them 
to the ambition and power of the Lorraine princes, 
who had already deprived her of almoſt all authority. 
Theſe remonſtrances, having made an impreſſion upon 
her, faved the life of the prince of Conde, who if the 
king had lived, would infallibly have loſt his head 
but this young prince died ten days after the firſt at- 
tack of his ditemper, the 5th of December, aged about 
18 years. | | 

F he left no children, he was ſucceeded by Charles 
his brother. 


CHARLES IX. 


HARLE&S was about twelve years old when 
he began his reign. His acceſſion to the crown 
changed the face of aftairs at court: the queen imme- 
diately ſent to the conſtable to defire him to come to 
the king, he having occaſion for his advice and counſel. 
The conſtable immediately repaired to Orleans and 
finding a guard placed at the gates of the city, he de- 
manded the reaſon of it: and, being told that it was 
to take care of the king, he anſwered, that the king, 
being ſafe in the affections of his ſubjects, had no oc- 
caſion for a guard in the midſt of his kingdom: and 
ordering them immediately to retire, with a threat, in 
caſe of refuſal, that he would cauſe them all to be hang- 

ed, they obeyed without making any farther reply.” 
The prince of Conde was releaſed : but he declared 
he would never quit his priſon, till he was informed 
on whoſe accuſation and evidence he had been ſeized : 
and as it was more immediately from the Gui/e's that he 
demanded this ſatisfaction, they replied, that it had 
been done by the king's orders, which was all they 
| knew 
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knew about it. Twelve days being elapſed in this 

manner, the prince at laſt quitted his priſon, and went 

into Picardy, where his brother the king of Navarre 

had great poſſeſſions. D | 

The great officers of the kingdom being aſſembled, 

they unanimouſly repoſed the government on the king 

of Navarre, who took the title of regent. From that 

time, the miniſters, the officers of the crown, and the 

governors of the provinces received no orders but from 

him. Yet it was the queen who governed; for the re- 
gent did nothing, till it had at firſt been determined in 

the privy council; which was according to a previous 

agreement between him and the queen; before he was 

declared regent. But they did not long preſerve this 
good — 145i for, the queen openly attributing” 
all authority to herſelf, and the king of Navarre being 
unwilling to relinquiſh it, they at laſt came to a new 

agreement, by which the prince was to have the title 
of viceroy, and the queen that of regent, and that they 
— 1 do nothing but in concert and by common con- 

tent. 

'The body of the late king was privately conveyed: 
to Saint Dennis, and his funeral performed almoſt entire- 
ly without ceremony, to the great ſhame of the Lor- 
raine princes, who, having been loaded with his fa- 
vours, and having even cauſed 30000 crowns of his: 
revenue to be conveyed to them at the inſtant when: 
he expired, had yet the ingratitude to neglect his fu- 
neral, though the care of it naturally fell. upon them: 
by their employments.. | 


The following inſcription was found written on the 


velvet pall which covered the coffin: Now where is: 
Tanneguy du Chaſtle? "Theſe words were a reflection 
upon the duke of Guiſe; but who had wrote them; 
could never be diſcovered. This Tanneguy du Chaſtle: 
was a gentleman of an illuſtrious houſe: in Bretagne. 
He had been firſt gentleman of the bed- chamber to- 
Charles VII; and, after having done great ſervices, to» 
that prince, he was diſgraced and obliged to retire to- 
his eſtate in the country. He nevertheleſs preferyed: 
ſuch an affection for his maſter, that being informed, 
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upon the death of this prince, that his funeral honours 
were neglected, he came from Bretagne to Paris, and 
in ſight of the whole court expended 30000 crowns to 
have his obſequies performed in a magnificent manner. 

Towards the end of this year died Andrew Doria, 
aged 93 years. His extreme age, having rendered 
him afelefs in regard to all civil functions, had alſo 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens; ſo that, when he died, it was ſaid of him, 
that he had long before ceaſed to live. 

At the beginning of the year 1561, the king by let- 
ters patent declared, that he was fatisfied in regard to 
the innocence of the prince of Conde, and that he per- 
mitted him to purſue his juſtification before the parlia- 
ment of Paris. Soon after this the parliament pub- 
liſhed a decree, whereby this prince was declared inno- 
cent of all the crimes of which he had been accuſed, 
and had leave given him to proceed againſt his accu- 
ſers, to obtain of them a ſatisfaction ſuitable to his 
perſon and dignity. 

As feuds and animoſities ſubſiſted between the great 
perſons at court upon account of religion, ſo the pro- 
vinces were in a ſtate of diſſention from the ſame cauſe. 
Both parties began to call each other by the injurious 
names of Papiſt and Hugonot; the origin of which laſt 
name is not known. | 

Some believe it took its riſe from certain deputies of 
the proteſtants coming to harangue the king in Latin - 
che who was to ſpeak itopped ſhort at the beginning of 

what he ſhould have ſaid, and, having repeated the words 

Huc nos, buc venimus, could proceed no farther.'Others are 
.of opinion that this name was given them at Tours be- 
cauſe they aſſembled in the night to teach in a part of 
the town, where ſuperſtitious people believed king 
Hugon walked every night. Hugon as it was ſaid, was 
a king of phantom which walked the ſtreets, to which 
this name had been given. 

The, king of Navarre had been engaged in the ſec̃t 
of the Proteſtants by Fane Albert his wife. She had 
received the chief ſectaries of Luther, who were come 
unto France, in hatred of Julius II, having furniſhed 
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Ferdinand of Arragon with a pretence to ſeize upon Na- 


varre. 

In regard to queen Catharine of Medicis, it appears 
from her conduct that ſhe had but little religion, and 
that ſhe in appearance adhered to that party which 
ſeemed ſtrongeſt, and moſt diſpoſed. to ſupport her in 
power and dominion: and accordingly, ſhe ſometimes 
cruelly perſecuted the Proteſtants, and ſometimes fa- 
voured them: ſhe even gave them hopes that ſhe 
would embrace their religion, and demanded minifters 
of them, whom ſhe heard for a conſiderable time, as 
if with deſire to be inſtructed: this difference of be- 
haviour ſhe obſerved according to the different ſtate 
of the Proteſtants, and according as ſhe judged them 
uſeful or . otherwiſe to her ambition. She acted with 


the ſame diſſimulation in regard to the princes of the 


houſe. of Baurhon and the Guiſes - ſhe never openly de- 
clared herſelf for either party, but ſecretly for both. 
She acted for or againſt either, according as the ruin 
or preſer vation of either might affect her intereſts, and, 
above all, ſne was particularly careful that diſcord 
ſhould ſubſiſt between them, leſt by an union they 
ſhould prove her deſtruction. 235 

In Hort, ſhe made all things ſubſervient to her paſ- 
ſion for dominion : to this ſhe ſacriſiced the repoſe of 
the ſtate, and the honour and authority of the kings 
her children, whom ſhe, abandoned from their infancy 
to a libertine and voluptuous life, without education, 
= which to eftrange them from the knowledge of af- 
Ty, and prevent their ever thinking of the conduct of 

em. 

Her union with the Proteftants, at the beginning of 
the reign of Charles IX, and Wen with the king 
of Navarre, determined the duke of Guiſe to a recon- 
ciliation with the conſtable, who really had the inter- 
eſts of religion at heart, and thought in honour he 
ought to defend them. The duke of Gu imagined, 
that, when the conſtable ſhould be in his intereſts, 
they might together balance, and perhaps deſtroy, the 
authority of the queen. This union was brought about 


by the intervention of the dutcheſs de YValentinois, _— 
e 


— 
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the marſhal de Saint Andrew, who had great credit, and 
was received into it as a third. : « 

There were then at court ſeveral ambaſſadors from 
the German princes, who came to congratulate the king 
upon his acceſſion. The king of Navarre began to 
take meaſures with them to engage the Proteſtant 
princes to defend and protect the pure doctrine (thus 
they called the new opinions). The ambaſfadors re- 
preſented to him, on the-part of their maſters, that he 
ought to eſtabliſh, and cauſe to be received, the doc- 
trine, which was, according to the confeſſion of Aug/- 


Bourg, compoſed in part of that of Luther, and not of 


Calvin, which was according to the confeſſion of the 
Switzers. The prince replied, that, this latter being 
already eftabliſhed in France, it muſt be ſuffered to con- 
tinue in the ſtate it was in; that it was but of ſmall 
import, whether the doctrine of Luther or Calvin was 
followed, ſince they were both equally oppoſite to the 
pope in all things, and differed from each other but in 
very few points; and that the two confeſſions ought 


to be conſidered as containing the ſame doctrine, ſince 
they were equally contrary to the common enemy, the 


5 The continual diſputes ſubſiſting among the king's 
ſubje&s touching religion, at laſt determined the coun- 
cil to appoint a conference between the biſhops and 
the Proteſtant teachers. It was held at Poifſy: the 
princes, the cardinals, and the greateft lords of the 
kingdom aſſiſted in it, and the king himſelf preſided. 
It was opencd on the gth of Seprember 1561. The chan- 
cellor de Hopital declared, that the king's intention in 
aſſembling them was, from their ſentiments to diſcover 
a remedy for the diſorders which aroſe in his kingdom 
on the ſubject of religion; that they ſhould therefore 
endeavour to correct ſuch things as had need of cor- 
rection; and that they ſhould not ſeparate, till they 
had put an end to all differences by a ſincere reconci- 
lation. The chancellor, in his harangue, made no 
ſcruple to give the title of National Council to this con- 


| ference, and compared it to the provincial ſynods of 


Orleans, Arles, and Aix, which the emperor Charle- 
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'wapne had cauſed to be held. This conference contf- 
nued near two months: great diſputes aroſe upon the 
conteſted points: and a ſecretary was always preſent, 


to take down minutes of evety thing that was faid or 


done. The Proteſtant doors (among others Theodo- 
frus de Beza, the moſt celebrated among them ſpoke 


with great freedom :) but they at laſt ſeparated with- 


out coming to any concluſion, the Catholicks not be- 


ing diſpoſed to make conceſſions in any one article. 


The king of Spain, being informed of the conference, 


ſhewed great indignation at it. He cauſed the queen 
to be told 

ligion, fo as to grant conferences to the ſectaries, he 
was reſolved with all his forces to ſuccour the nobility 
of the kingdom, and all true Catholicks, who with: 
- continual prayers and folicitations implored his aſſiſ- 
tance; that for this purpoſe he would ſend forces into 
France, which ſhould make war againſt the hereticks, 
not in his name, but in that of the young king, whom 
he took under his protection, by defending. religion. 
Thus the minority of two kings, and the domeſtick 
troubles, had abaſed the majeſty of the French monar- 
chy ſo far, as to give a foreign prince a pretenſion to 
govern therein, and conduct the affairs according to 
his will. | 

Towards the end of this year, John Tanguerel, bat- 
chelor in divinity of the faculty of Paris, in a theſis 


advanced this propoſition : That the pope, as vicar of 


Jeſus Chriſt, and monarch of the church, had for his 
ſubjects all the Chriſtian princes, not only in ſpiritu- 
als, but temporals; and that it was in his power to 
deprive them of their kingdoms, ſtates, and dignities, 
whenever they ſhould be difobedient to him. 

The preſident Chriſtopher de Thou, with ſome coun- 
fellors-of parliament, was appointed by the king to take 
cognizance of chis aſſertion, ſo injurious to the royal 
majeſty : and, upon their report, the parliament con- 
demned Tanguerel to make honourable ſatisfaction, and 
publickly declare in the ſchool of the college of the 
Sorbonne; all the doctors and batchelors in divinity being 
aſſembled, in preſence of the preſident, ſome counſel- 
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lors. delegated by the parliament, and the king's ſolici- 
N that he repented his having propoſed this 
theſis, | 


and acknowledged it to be falſe: but, Tanguerel 


being fled, the beadle of the Sorbonne made this decla- 
ration in the name of Taxquerel. 

The pope, having for ſome time been apprehenſive 
that a National Council would be aſſembled in France, 
had directed the continuation of the general council at 
Trent, which, having before been commenced. in that 
8 had been interrupted: by the wars of Germany. 
It was believed, nevertheleſs, that his deſign was t 
protract things, and rather give hopes of a l 
council, than really to aſſemble one: but, when he 
received information of the conference of , Poiſſy, he 
E the aſſembly of the council; for which purpoſe 
he ſent nuncio's to the emperor and all the princes of 
Germany. The emperor adviſed theſe nuncio's.to go 
to Naumbourg in Saxony, where all the princes of the 
confeſſion of Augsbourg were aſſembled. They follow- 
ed this advice; and, being arrived there, they preſent- 
ed to each of theſe princes ,a brief from the pope ; 
but they refuſed. to receive them. After this, the nun- 
cio's, being introduced into the aſſembly, declared, 
that they were ſent by the pope to exhort them to 
come or ſend their deputies to the general council, 
which he had convoked at Trent; and, therefore, that 
they defired to know their intentions in this reſ- 
ct, that they might acquaint his. holineſs therewith. 
he princes replied, that they had declared their in- 


* 
— 


tention touching the council to the emperor Ferdinand; 


that they did not acknowledge the pope's juriſdiction 
in this matter, no more than in any thing elſe; that, 
in regard to themſelves, though they might be called 
the pope's nuncio's, they did not receive them as am- 
baſſadors, but only as perſons of merit, io whom they 
would ſhew all kinds of civilities, and were ready to 
to do them any ſervices in their power. Thus the 
nuncio's were diſmiſſed; and they after wards proceed- 
ed towards Denmark, according to the orders which 
they received from the-pope : but the king of Denmark 
cauſed it to be declared to them, that he yould_ not 
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ſuffer their entrance into his dominions, being unwil- 
ling to have any concern with the pope: 

Others, whom the pope had ordered to go into Exg- 
land, upon their arrival in Flanders, received a prohibi- 
tion from queen Elizabeth commanding them not to 
croſs the ſea. 

At the ſame time the pope, to ſhew that he was an 
enemy to injuſtice and the corruption of manners, cauſ- 
ed cardinal Caraffa and his brother, who had abuſed 
their power and authority under the pontificate of 
their uncle Paul IV, to be brought to their trials: and, 
Juſtice having condemned them to death, the cardinal 
was ſtrangled in priſon, and the duke de Montorio was 
beheaded upon the bridge of the caſtle of Saint Angelo. 
One gf the principal crimes, for which the cardinal 
was condemned, was his having made the pope break 
the peace, and cauſing a war between the Chriſtian 
princes. 

The diviſions and animoſities in France increaſed 
daily, through the diverſity of opinions in regard to 
religion. Though the king had by an edict ordere 
the Catholicks and Proteſtants to live in peace wach 
each other, and though he had forbid them to give 
each other the opprobrious names of Hugonot and Pa- 
piſt; nevertheleſs, the diſcord continued in all the pra- 
vinces: but it was much more violent at Paris, where 
the people frequently excited ſeditions, maltreated the 
Proteſtants, and killed ſome of them: beſides which, 
the great lords were alſo divided: the duke of Guiſe, 
the conſtable de Montmorency, and the marſhal de Saint 
Andrew, being ſtrictly united, abſolutely governed the 
kingdom, under the authority of the queen and the 
king of Navarre: and their union in the government 
was called the Triumwvirate. 

The king of Navarre, though of the religion of the 
Proteſtants, had nevertheleſs declared himſelf againſt 
them, in order to preſerve the title of viceroy. The 
prince of Conde, the Coligny's, and ſeveral others, being 
diſcontented at the abſolute government of the Trium- 
virate, and incenſed by the ill treatment of the Pro- 
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teſtants, whoſe doctrine they had embraced, retired 
from court, and began to make the Proteſtants take 
up arms in their own defence. 
It was deliberated in council, whether it would be 
proper to take arms againſt the prince of Conde, in 
order to ſuppreſs him and his partizans, before they 
ſhould be able to attempt any thing? The chancellor 
de I Hopital, who could not bear to ſee a civil war 
kindled, oppoſed this deſign. Whereupon the conſta- 
ble faid, that the chancellor ought not to give his 0- 
pinion in a council of war, and that it could be of 
no weight, becauſe it concerned ſuch affairs as were 
foreign to his profeſſion, and wherein he could not 
have any ſkill. The chancellor replied, that, indeed, 
he did not underſtand war; but that he and many o- 
thers knew when it was proper, for the good of the 
ſtate, to make it, or to continue in peace; and that 
upon this occaſion he ſpoke with underſtanding and 
knowledge of the caſe, in maintaining that war was 
contrary to the good of the ſtate. Hereupon the de- 
liberation was deferred to another day, when the chan- 
cellor was not called to aſſiſt in it. 3 
The prince of Conde appeared in arms firſt, and ſeiz- 
ed the city of Orleans, as a place convenient by its ſi- 
tuation to have a communication with all the provinces 
of the kingdom, in the month of April 1562. At the 
ſame time he publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein he de- 
'clared, that he took arms againſt the Triumwirate, for 
the liberty of the king, whom they kept in captivity, | 
and for that of their conſciences, which endeavours 
were uſed to reſtrain, by perſecuting thoſe who had 
embraced the reformed religion. This was the name 
by which the Proteſtants called their fect. 
At the fame time the treaty between the prince of 3 
' Conde, the nobility, and the people in confederacy with 
him, was made publick; by which they elected this 
prince their chief, appointed him the lawful protector 
and defender of the kingdom of France, ſwore obedi- 
ence to him in all things which regarded the executi- 
on of their treaty, entered into a league with him, 
which ſhould continue till the king was of age to go- 
| vern 
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CHARLES N. 18; 
vern the kingdom himſelf, and promiſed him arms 
horſes, 2 money, and the aſſiſtance of their 
own perſons, to carry on the war againſt the Trinmvi- 
rate, whom they declared traitors, and guilty of high 
treaſon. FO 

But in order to diminiſh the blame which they might 
draw upon themſelves by this league, they publiſhed 
another, which, they ſaid, had been made by the Tri- 
umvirate, whereby they acknowledged for their chief 
Philip king of Spain, who promiſed to relinquiſh Na- 
varre to the king of that name, upon condition that 
he ſhould take arms againſt the ſectaries: but, if, on 
the contrary, he ſhould fide with them, the duke of 
Guife engaged to make war upon him with the king's 
troops and thoſe which Philip obliged himſelf to fur- 


niſh. The pope and the catholick Swiſs cantons en- 


tered into this league, as well as the emperor, who 
undertook to prevent the Proteſtant princes of Germa- 
ny from raiſing troops to ſuccour the ſectaries. De 
Thou lays, that, though it was very probable this league 
was only pretended, its publication, nevertheleſs, made 
very ſtrong impreſſions upon the minds of the people 
in France, Germany, and all the Northen nations, where 
they were ſo highly diſpoſed in favour of the Proteſ- 
tants, that they furniſhed them with 100000 crowns 
to carry on the war; and the prince of Conde obtained- 
leave to raiſe troops among all the Proteſtant princes. 


An ediQ was now pubhthed at Paris, wherein it was 


declared, that what the prince of Conde had publiſhed 
touching their captivity was falſe, and had been report- 
ed to ſerve as a pretence for his bad deſigns. | 

The taking of Orleans by the Proteſtants was follow- 
ed by that of Roan, Dieppe, Mans, Tours, Angers, Lyons, 
and ſeveral others ; all which were taken without effu- 
fon of blood, except Tours, which was carried by aſ- 
fault : the victorious ſoldiers broke open the churches; 
and pulled down the images and ſtatues of the faints : 
but the veſſels of gold and ſilver, and the ſacred orna- 
ments, which were very numerous, were ſaved. The 
count de la Rochfaucault was appointed to take an in- 
ventory of. them; which having done, he leſt it, hgn” 
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ed by himfelf, in the hands of the eccleſiaſticks of that 
City, and then cauſed all the things therein contained 
to be removed to Orleans. We have a ſatire of M. de 
Sancy's,, wherein this count is accuſed of having appro- 
priated to himſelf the greateſt part of the riches of 
the churches of Tours. | 15 

The war was ſoon kindled throughout all the pro- 
vinces, and was purſued with greater animoſity and 
cruelty, than was ever ſhewn between two nations in 
a ſtate of the moſt inveterate enmity. In theſe civil 
diſſenſions nothing was more common than to-plunder 
and burn, to commit rapes and murders. 

But, though the queen's name, as well as the king's, 
appeared to the edicts which were publiſhed againſt the 
prince of Conds, ſhe, nevertheleſs, approved his having 
ſaid in his-manifeſto's, that the Triumwvirate having de- 
prived the queen of all authority, the government was 
not lawful : for in reality they paid little regard to 
ber; whereat ſhe was fo diſſatisfied, that ſhe ſecretly 
favoured the prince. She wiſhed to give him a; ſhare 
in the government, that he might curb. the power of 
the , Treumvirate-: . the. declared, that ſhe thought hie 
demands were not very unreaſonable: and at lait ſhe 
offered to enter into conference with him, for the con- 
cluſion of a peace. A conference was held accord- 
ingly, but to no purpoſe ; becauſe the firſt thing de- 
manded by the confederates was, that the govern- 
ment ſhould be taken out of the hands of the Tri- 
umvirate, to whom it did not belong, and that they 
ſhould be obliged to retire from court. As this 
demand could not be complied with, the war, which 
* been ſuſpended by a truce; was renewed on both 

es. 

The Triumvirate was ſupported by the names of the 
king, the queen, the king of Navarre, and the authori- 
ty of the parliament of Paris. — 

The prince of Conde, beſides the officers of the 
army, was joined by the greateſt part of the nobili- 
ty: ſome, becauſe they were attached to the doctrine 
ef the Proteſtants; and theſe, as well as the ws 
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lace, acted with ſincerity : others, becauſe they were 
enemies to the princes of the houſe of Guiſe: religion 
ſerved theſe, as well as the prince of Conde, only . for 
a pretence: and by this means they had the whole 
Catholick party at their devotion. It appears from 
ſome curious memoirs of the tranſactions of , theſe 
times, that the prince of Conde told one of his friends, 
as a ſecret, that as for religions, he looked upon both 
to be equally good, and that he had embraced that 
of the Proteſtants, only becauſe the duke of Guiſe 
was attached to that of the Papiſts. 189 
An admirable diſcipline was at firſt obſerved in the 
Proteſtant troops, principally by the care of .d"Andelot, 
colonel of the French infantry ; but licentiouſneſs af- 
terwards broke in among them, and their ſoldiers ex- 
erciſed the ſame cruelties upon the Catholicks, which 
the Catholicks exerciſed upon the : Proteſtants, where- 


ever they happened to be the ſtrongeſt. It muſt, - 


indeed, be confeſſed, that the exceſſes on both ſides 
-were reciprocal. | I 
Theſe troubles did not prevent ſome of the French 
prelates from going, with the cardinal de Lorraine, to 
the council of Trent. Claudius Ferdinand Quignones 
count de Luna, ambaſſador irom the ring of Spain, re- 
fuſed to cede the precedency to the ambaſſador - of 
France, and declared that he would not enter the coun- 
cil, till his rank therein thould be determined. 
Cardinal Hercules de Gonzago, who preſided in the 
council in the pope's name, propoſed giving the Spa- 
niard a diſtinct ſeat, out of the rank oft ambaſſadors ; 
and to this the count de Luna conſented ; for he did 
not ſo much deſire the precedency, as that the ambaſ- 
ſador of France might not be placed above him: but 
de Lanſac the king's ambaſſador, rejected this expedient, 
and ſaid, that to preſerve his maſter that rank which 
he had always poſſeſſed, it was not ſufficient that his 
ambaſſador was placed immediately below that of the 
emperor ; but that he ſhould alſo be placed above that 
of Spain, agreeable to the cuſtom which had always 
been 
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been obſerved; and that, if any thing contrary to 
this was done, he would immediately depart, and 
take the French biſhops away with him. The firm- 
neſs of Lanſac, ſays de Thou, would have obliged 
the pope's legates to refuſe the Spaniard any other 
rank, than that which belonged to him, after the 
ambaſſador of France, had not the cardinal de Lor- 
raine s complaiſance for the king of Spain, forced this 
ambaſſador to comply with what had been propoſed 
in favour of Spain: this cardinal approved the expe- 
dient, infiſted that the king's ambaſſadors ought alſo 
to approve 1t, and proteſted to them, that if they 
retired, he would prevent their taking with them the 
biſhops of France, and would retain them to aſſiſt in 
the . council. 


About this time Coſmo duke of Flerente loſt two of 


his children in the moſt ſtrange and deplorable man- 
ner. Jobn the eldett was a cardinal, and was a young. 
prince of a mild and gentle temper : Garcias the 
younger, was brutal and cruel : two ſuch contrary dit- 
Poſitions had produced a very ſtrong averſion between 
them. One day when they were hunting together, and 
by accident found themſelves alone, and feparated from 
their attendants, Garcias killed his brother by ſtab- 
bing him with a poinard, and then rejoined his retinue, 
without appearing in the leaſt moved by the crime he 
had committed. 
The body of the dead prince being found, Garcias 
diſſembled like a man who had long — accuſtomed 
to ſuch deeds; but his father ſuſpected the truth: he 
however did not diſcover his ſuſpicions, but cauſed it 
to be declared that his ſon had died of a diſtemper 
which was very popular at that time. The next day 
he obliged Garcias to follow him to the place where the 
body of the dead prince was laid, and commanded him 
to touch it, which having done, blood immediately iſ- 
ſued from the wound : Behold, faid the unfortunate fa- 
ther, behold the blood of thy brother, which accuſes thee, 


aud calli for juſtice from Cad and myſelf. Garcias ares 
| is. 
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this confeſſed his crime, excuſing himſelf in that his 
brother had begun the quarrel: but the father, inſtead 
of admitting his excuſes, told him, that he was oblig- 
ed to do juſtice upon him, and that he ought to re- 
ceive patiently that puniſhment which his crime juſtly 
required: ſaying theſe words, he killed him with the 
ſame poinard, with which he had aſſaſſinated his bro- 
ther. | 

The queen of England, intereſting herſelf in the 
cauſe of the Proteſtants, ſent them ſix thouſand Exgliſh, 
upon condition that three thouſand of them ſhould be 
placed in Havre de Grace, to keep it in the king's name, 
till ſuch time as his faithful ſubjects, who were perſe- 
cuted upon account of their religion, ſnould be rein- 
ſtated in his favour: part of the other three thouſand 
was placed in Roan; ſoon after which the king of Na- 
varre commanded the kings troops to beſiege the place, 
which was accordingly begun on the 22d of September 
1562. Its governor, the count de Montgomery, made a 
very good defence for about one month. After ſome 
days ſiege the king of Navarre received a wound by a 
muſket-ſhot in the ſhoulder. The wound was not dan- 
gerous ; but he inflamed it, and rendered it mortal, by 
h1s irregular manner of living with a young woman be- 
longing to the queen, of whom he was paſſionately 
fond. The queen not only ſuffered this amour, but 
even encouraged it, being glad, by an amuſement of 
this nature, to prevent the prince from applying him- / 
ſelf wholly to the government : beſides that, by this 
means ſhe hoped to govern him more abſolutely. 

At laſt Roan was taken by aſſault; and the king of 
Nawarre entered it through the breach in his bed, which 
was borne by Switzers. Before the aſſault Montgomery 
had cauſed a ſmall galley to be prepared for himſelf, 
and a number of veſſels for the Engliſh he fought 
himſelf to the laſt moment; but, when he found the 
place was forced, he retreated on board his galley, and 
fled with the Engliſh to Havre de Grace. | 

The king of Navarre, finding that his wound grew 
worſe, reſolved to be conveyed by water to Saint Maur, 
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2 pleaſant villa two leagues from Paris, where the air 
is extremely healthful : but he died in the paſſage in 
the boat which carried him ; being no more than 24 
years of age: ſome hours before his death he received 
the "ſacrament, according to Loy antient cuſtom of the 
church; but he declared, that, if God had reſtored 
him-to his health, he would have publickly embraced 
the confeſſion of Aug ſbourg. | | 

After the taking of Roan, the prince of Conde ap- 
proached Paris at the head of his troops; and Coligny, 
who commanded the van-guard, attacked the ſuburbs 
of Saint Victor; which ſo terrified the Pariſians, that 
they were upon' the point of abandoning the city. The 
firſt prefident, Giles le Maitre, who was then fick, judg- 
ing by the tumult which he heard, that the hugonots 
were maſters of Paris, died of the meer fright. He 
was ſucceeded in his poſt by Chri/lopher de Thou. | 

But the militia in the ſuburbs, not being ſeized with 
ſuch a panick as the citizens, repulſed the enemy, and 
obliged them to retire. They took the road to Nor- 
mundh, and were purſued by the conſtable, who, com- 
ing up with them near Dreux, gave them battle. The 
fortune of this engagement was uncommon. The ge- 
nerals of both parties were taken priſop ers; the conſta- 
dle being taken firſt. Upon which the duke of Guifes 

was in the army without any command, at the 

head only of a company of light horſe (for he rather 
choſe this than not to command in chief) being either 
moved by the opportunity, or preſſed by the neceſſity, 
took the poſt of general, recovered the fortune of the 
day, which the king's troops had almoſt loſt, vigorouſly 
charged the Germans, who were the principal torce of 
the enemy's army, made a great ſlaughter among them, 
and finally obtained the victory. | 

It was in the rout which followed this defeat that 
the prince of Conde was taken priſoner by Henry de Mont- 
morency-Dandille, the conſtable's eldeſt fon. The mar- 
ſhal de Saint Andreav, after having been taken priſoner, 
was killed by a piſtol-ſhot in the head, by Mezieres, a 
gentleman who had been his domeſtick, and whom he 
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had treated with great injuſtice and indignity. The 
remains of the vanquiſhed army did not take to flight, 
but retired in good order, under the command of Co- 
ligny, and took their cannon with them from off the 
field of battle. This defeat coſt the Proteſtants about 
6000 men. 5 8 Wt | 
The conſtable was carried to Orleans, and the prince 
of Conde into the camp of the king's troops, where the' 1 
duke of Guiſe received him with the greateſt reſpect, 1 
and ſerved him at ſupper. The baggage not being ar- 
= rived that evening, the duke of Guiſe was the only per- 
ſon who had a bed (becauſe he took care that his ſhould 
always accompany him; which he offered to the prince | 
of Conde, who accepted it only upon condition that the 10 
duke ſhould lie with him in it. Thus fortune brought 
together, at the ſame table, and in the ſame bed, two 
mortal enemies, who had been long labouring to effect 
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each: other's ruin. | Fr 
The taking of the conſtable was advantageous to 


# 


| the duke of Guife ; for the king gave him the com- 
; mand of the armies, and ſent him to befiege Orleans.” 
Colighy, to whom the Proteſtants had given the ſove- 1 
reign command fince the taking of the prince of Conde, Ny 
1 after having, well ſupplied this place with every thing "Tf 
* neceſſary to maintain a ſiege, quitted it, to take the 1 
1 held, and raiſe forces. | | 
2 One day, the duke of Guiſe being upon his return q 
od to his tent from viſiting the works, and diſcourſing Nt 
with a perſon whom the queen had ſent to him, Poltror, 111 
Ys a Proteſtant gentleman, who waited his coming through 1 
_ a certain paſſage in an obſcure place, fired a piſtol, and 4 
ly mortally wounded him ; afier which he fled with ſuch 111 
of ſwiftneſs, that he was immediately out of ſight: but 14 
n, as he wandered about all night without knowing whi- V4 
. tier he went, he found himtelf the next morning ſo i 
a 


near the camp, that he could not avoid it, not only 
becauſe his horſe was tired, but becauſe he was himſelf 
diſturbed and troubled in mind by the crime he had 
committed. He was therefore taken, and, being queſ- 
tioned in preſence of the queen, he anſwered like one 


who, 
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who, from a diſordered mind, knew not what he ſaid; 
ſometimes declaring that he had committed this action 
at the ſolicitation of Coligny, Saubize, and Beza ; ſome- 
times affirming that he had done it of himſelf, without 
being inſtigated by any one; and ſometimes faying 
things contradictory to both theſe. | 
As ſoon as Coligny was informed of Poltrot's declara- 
tion, he wrote to the queen, earneſtly praying her to 
cauſe, ſtrict inquiry to be made into the truth, and com- 
mand the judges to uſe every means in their power to 
get autnentick proofs, either of the crime of which he 
was accuſed, or of his innocence, offering to ſuffer the 
ſevereſt puniſhment, if he was found guilty. The 
duke of Guiſe, in the mean time, died, 2 = a after 
he had received the wound. He was efteemed one of 
the greateſt men of his time : but he is blamed as bein 
too. ambitious, and for having endeavoured to raiſe 
himſelf by violent means ; to which he was induced 
more by the turbulent ſpirit of his brother the cardinal, 
than by his own, which rather inclined to gentleneſs 
and quiet. | 
Some days after Paltrot was condemned at Paris to 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment which is inflicted on crimi- 
nals of the firſt rank, when found guilty of high trea- 
ſon ; which was, to be torn in pieces by four horſes. 
Before the execution he was put to the rack, and at firſt 
denied that Coligny, Soubize, and Beza, were privy to 
his crime; and then he ſaid Coligny alone was acquaint- 


ed with it. But he ſpoke like a diſtracted perſon in 


every thing he ſaid : and even in the very inſtant of 
his puniſhment he both accuſed and vindicated Coligny 
and 4"Andelot, and died at laſt without ſaying any thing 
that could be depended on. 

The great and univerſally-acknowledged probity of 
the admiral de Coligny did not ſuffer the publick to be- 
lieve he had any concern in fo deteſtable an action, nor 
even that he had the leaſt knowledge of it. But the 
princes of the houſe of Guiſe were of a different opini- 
on ; for they always looked upon him as the author of 
this murder. | n 
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As the queen ardently wiſhed for peace, and as ſhe 


had been labouring to effect it for ſome time, ſhe, af- 
ter the death of the duke of Guiſe, redoubled her en- 


deavours herein: but, fearing leſt the prince of 
Conde and the conſtable ſhould unite and deprive her 


of the government, ſhe formed a deſign, the abſur- 


dity of which was quite worthy of the capricious and 


variable temper of a woman, who was always dubious 


and incapable of making a wile reſolution : ſhe re- 
ſolved to ſend for a foreign prince into France, who 


might depend upon her, and direct Affairs according 


to her fancy : with this view, ſhe caſt her eyes upon 


Chriftopher duke of Wirtemberg, and ſent to acquaint 


him, that, fince the death of the king of Nawarre 


and the duke of Guiſe, there being no one in France 


ſufficiently conſiderable by his birth and reputation, 


on whom the French might repoſe the care of their 
affairs, ſhe therefore deſired him to come and take 


the government of the kingdom upon him, and brin 


with him 3000 men, which the king would pay. 


The duke of Wirtemberg, having taken four days 


to conſider the propoſal, rejected it, as not thinking 
himſelf of ſufficient ſtrength to ſupport it. His an- 


iwer to it was, that all-he could do for the ſervice of 
France was to pray Heaven would'give it peace. 


At laſt, after 


everal conferences, the queen came 


to an agreement with the prince of Cds, and a peace 
was concluded the 12th of March. The proteſtants 


were granted the liberty of aſſembling publickly for 


the exerciſe of their religion ; and the king declared 
he looked upon them as his good and faithful ſubjects, 
who had done nothing in the preceding war but with 


a good intention. 


The moſt conſiderable among them were greatly 


diſſatisfied at this peace, not thinking it advantageous 


enough to them, or ſufficiently ſecure. It continued 


nevertheleſs for ſome time; for the queen, by means 
of one of her maids of honour, named Lrimeuil, 
found means to gain an aſcendant over the prince of 
"Conde, Perceiving that the prince had a paſſion for 
her, ſhe commanded her to | Engage him {till more by 
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an entire complaiſance, in order by this means to diſ- 
cover all his defigns, and be able to elude or defeat 
them, according as ſhe ſhould judge proper. Eleanara 
de Roye, wife of the prince of Conde, was ſo ſenſibly 
affected to ſee him engaged in this amour, that ſhe 
died of the chagrin which it cauſed her. Limexi/ 
carried her complaiſance for the prince ſo far as to 
rove with child by him ; and, her condition becom- 
ing viſible, the queen put her away, after having giv- 
En her a ſevere reprimand ; to which ſhe replied, that 
me had only obeyed her majeſty's orders, and fol- 
lowed her e. | IP 

After the loſs of Limeuil, the prince paid his ad- 
dreſſes to Margaret de Luſtrac, widow of the marſhal 
de Saint Andrew, a young lady of great beauty, 
high birth, and vaſt fortune. She, flattering herſelf 
that the prince would marry her, received his addreſ- 
ſes favourably, and, in the courſe of them, made him 
a preſent of the caſtle and lands of Valery, which are 
ſtill poſſeſſed by the houſe of Conde : but her hopes 
were diſappointed ; for the prince eſpouſed Frances of 
Orleans, ſiſter to the duke de Longuewille. 

The Engl; refuſing, after the concluſion of the 
peace, to quit Havre de Grace, the king declared war 
againſt queen Elizabeth. The conſtable beſieged that 
place, and took it. Nicholas du Pleſſis de Richlieu, 
who commanded a Regiment at this fiege, was ſlain. 
He was a general celebrated for his courage, prudence, 
and moderation, and was ſurnamed the Sage, to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from his uncle, who had the reputation 
of being both a fool and a rogue. 

The queen, to deprive the prince of Cond# and 
the conſtable of all hopes of any ſhare in the govern- 
ment, and that ſhe might herſelf be of all 
authority, in the king's name, cauſed him to be de- 
clared major, according to the ordinance of Charles 
V. which declares the kings major at the age of four- 
teen years. The court was then at Roan : the king 
went to the parliament of that place, declared him- 
ſelf major, and, having cauſed the edict of his ma- 
Jority to be therein publiſhed and regiſtered, he ſent 
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* the parliament of Paris to be regiſtered there 
0. 51 
But the parliament of Paris refuſed to do this, and 
deputed Chriftopher de Thou the firſt preſident, with 
ſome others, to the king, to remonſtrate to his ma- 
2 , that it was contrary to cuſtom for an edict to 
publiſhed in any parliament, before it had been ſo 
in that of Paris, which was the court of Peers, and 
had the authority of the ſtates of the kingdom. The 
King anſwered them with great mildneſs and affection, 
but concluded with ſaying, that it was their duty to 
obey his orders; that he forbad them to treat with 
him, as they had done while he was in his minority, 
or to concern themſelves in things, the knowledge of 
which did not belong to them ; that they had 
eſtabliſhed by the kings his predeceſſors only to admi- 
niſter juſtice to particulars, agreeable to the laws and 
cuſtoms ; that therefore they ſhould leave the care of 
the ſtate to the king, and no longer aſlume the title 
of tutors to the kings, defenders of the kingdom, ar 
ors of Paris. | 
The deputies having made their the parlia- 
ment deliberated thereupon, and voices being 
equally divided, for and againſt the regiſtry, no de- 
cree wrs iſſued ; but Peter Seguier preſident a Mortier, 
and Francis Dormy preſident of the inqueſts, were 
ſent to the king, to acquaint him with this diviſion of 
opinions, and make remonſtrances. Whereupon 
the queen cauſed an order of couneil to be publiſhed 
(which de Thou calls very extraordinary) by which 
the king revoked as null what had been done by the 
parliament of Paris touching the publication of the 
edict of his majority, as having been done by judges 
to whom the knowledge of affairs of ſtate did not 
belong. He moreover directed that this edict of his 
majority ſhould be regiſtered by the parliament with- 
out oppoſition and without remonſtrances, and en- 


joined all the preſidents and counſellors to be t 
at this publication, on pain of being ſuſ the 


exerciſe of their employments. The parliament was 


commanded never 6 thing, 
| | 2 in 
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2 affairs which concerned the government of the 
te. | 
Soon after the king, by a declaration dated the 2d 
of September, commanded that no new books ſhould 
be printed, till they had firſt been examined and ap- 
proved by perſons appointed by him for that purpoſe, 
under pain of death and confiſcation, This edict was 
aſſued not only to reſtrain the liberty of the bookſel- 
lers, who printed all ſorts of books and libels, but 
alſo to check the fury of the partizans of the houſe 
of Guiſe, and thoſe of admiral Coligny, who by print- 
ed libels abuſed each other in the moſt injurious man- 
ner. a 5 . 
At the concluſion of this year died Charles de 
Cefe de Briſfac; marſhal of France, aged 56 years. 
Both French aud foreigners have equally beſtowed this 
praiſe upon him, that he ſurpaſſed all the French ge- 
nerals that ever conducted a war in Taly. Henry de 
3 'C Andelut, was made a. marſhal in his 
ace. 133 : 88 ' 
In the mean time the council of Trent continued ; 
and the complaiſance of the cardinal de Lorraine, 
who preferred the good graces of the pope and the 
king of Spain to the intereſts of France, cauſed the 
Spaniards daily to make new enterprizes againſt the 
honour and dignity of the crown; and in this they 
were favoured by the pope's legates, as they were 
ſure of protection and approbation from this cardinal, 
who ought to have better maintained the rights of the 
king his maſtert. | 
The 29th of June, a day conſecrated to the me- 
mory of Saint Peter, the cardinals, the biſhops, and 
the ambaſſadors from foreign princes, aſſiſting at high 
maſs, a chair was not only given to the ambaſſador 
of Spain among the cardinals, but preparations were 
alſo. made to give him the inſenſe, and to bring him 
the Paix to kiſs, at the ſame. time when the like ce- 
remony ſhould he paid to the ambaſſadors of France, 
and for this purpoſe two cenſers and two Paix's were 
held ready. Ny of this. proceeding cauſed 
ſuch a great diſorder, in the aſſembly, that the _— 
| vw 
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which was then chanting, was interrupted. The 
ambaſſadors of France complained loudly of the in- 
Jury the pope's legates did the king in thus placing his 
ambaſſadors upon an equality with thoſe of Spain. 

At laſt, to appeaſe the tumult, the incenſe and the 
Paix were denied to both of them. But the ambaſ- 
ſadors, inſtead of regarding this as a ſatisfaction, re- 
ceived it as an injury; and the ſieur 4e Faur de Pi- 
Brac, one of them, declared, that he proteſted, not 
againſt the council, which was not free, nor againſt 
the legates, who were only the executors of the un- 
juſt will of their maſter, but againſt Pius IV, who 
called himſelf pope, and was not ſo, ſeeing his cre- 
ation was rendered void by an infamous traffick in 
Simony; that he appealed from every thing which 
might hereafter be done in the wang to the firſt 
pope lawfully elected, and to a future, free and legal 
council, De Thou obſerves, that this proteſtation was 
never revoked. 3 priate 

The king, being juſtly offended by theſe eauſes of 
diſcontent given him by the council, commanded his 
ambaſſadors to retire, which they did, and went to 
Venice. At the ſame time the cardinal, with the 
king's permiſſion, went to Rome, apparently to ac- 
commodate matters with the pope; Be he was too 
much devoted to the court of Rome and the king of 
Spain to ſerve his maſter with ſiucerity. 1 
After the ambaſſadors of France had retired, the 
council paſſed a decree contrary to the ordinance 
which Heery II had publiſhed againſt clandeſtine mar- 
riages. The fathers declared, that, though the 
church had always diſapproved and prohibited clan- 
deſtine marriages, they nevertheleſs conſidered them 
as true and valid; and that the council excommuni- 
cated whoever ſhould ſay thoſe marriages were null, 
which were voluntarily contracted, with a full and 


free conſent, between the parties, though without the 
conſent of the parents. r 5 


A French prelate in the council beginning to ſpeak 


againſt the diſorders of the court of Rome, an Italian 
biſhop, with an impertinent rallery, faid alo ud, Gal- 
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198 The HISTORY of FRANCE, 
lus cantat, audiamus: to which the French biſhop re- 
plied, Utinam ad Galli cantum Petrus refspiſcat ! 

The cardinal de Lorraine, having done nothing at 
Rome, returned to Trent, to aſſiſt in the concluſion of 
the council, which the pope deſired above all things, 
becauſe the afſembly was extremely chargeable to 
him. It was therefore terminated, and this cardinal 
was nominated to make the acclamations cuſtomary at 
the concluſion of councils, wherein the emperor is 
firſt named, and then all chriſtian kings, according to 
their rank. That of France had always been named 
firſt after the emperor ; but the cardinal 4e Lorraine, 
not to. ſhock the pretenſions of the king of Spain, 
named no king, but confounded them altogether, by 
collectively ſaying, The Kings ; and, when, upon his 
return into France, he was reproached for his behavi- 
our, he alledged in excuſe, that he had done it to 
preſerve peace between the two kings, and for the 
good of Chriſtianity. | | 

The peace which had been granted the Proteſtants, 
bra incenſed the pope; and, believing it had 
been done at the inſtigation of ſome biſhops ſuſpected 
of favouring the new doctrines, he reſolved to attack 
them, and for this 1 9 gave power to the inquiſi- 
tors general to cite all hereticks, their partizans, and 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, whether biſhops, archbi- 
ſhops, or cardinals, to appear at Rome ; without ob- 
ſerving any other form of procedure, than to affix 
their decree upon the gates of the palace of the in; 
ue They immediately cited ſome of the bi- 

ops of France; among others, the cardinal de Char 
tillon biſhop of Beauvais, John Gillard biſhop. of Char- 
tres, who had openly embraced the religion of the 
Proteſtants, and John de Montluc biſhop of Valence, 
who was ſuſpected of it. And finally, the pope 
himſelf, by a brief, cited Jane d Albert queen of 
 Nawarre, widow of Antony of Bourbon; declaring in 
the brief, that, if ſhe did not appear in fix months, 
he proſcribed her as guilty of a contempt, diveſted her 
of the royal dignity, and gave her dominions to 


whomſoever ſhould firſt take poſſeſſion of them. 
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This procedure was ſo highly diſapproved at the 
court of France, that the king ordered Henry Clutin 
d'Oyſel, his ambaſſador, to complain of it to the 
pope, and remonſtrate to him, that if ke did not re- 
voke his brief, and annul the decree of the Inquifi- 
tion, the methods uſually practiſed in oppoſition to 
the enterprizes of the court of Nome would be uſed 
in France. D'Oy/el, who was zealous and faithful 
in the ſervice of his maſter, executed his orders with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that the proceedings commenced againſt 
the biſhops of France ceaſed, and the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt the queen of Nawarre was revoked. 

The year 1564 is memorable for the king's edict, 
directing the year to begin for the future from the 

firſt day of the month of January; whereas before 
it had always commenced at Eafter : and this new re- 
gulation was ordered to be obſerved in all publick 
tranſactions. 

Soon after the emperor Ferdinand, aged 61 years, 
died. He was a prince commendable for his pru- 
dence, juſtice, liberality, and ſweetneſs of temper. 
He left fifteen children (four ſons and eleven daugh- 
ters) and was ſucceeded in the empire by his ſon Maxi- 
#i/:an II. who had before been elected king of the 
Romans. 

Calvin died alſo at Geneva. He was a man of 
hvely wit and great eloquence, and was eſteemed a- 
mong the proteſtants of his time as the moſt excellent 
of their teachers. He was fifty-ſix years of age, 

| of which he had paſſed twenty three in teaching di- 
vinity at Geneva. 

About the ſame time died at Rome Michael- Angelo- 
Buonaroti, who was ſo excellent in painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, that no one ſurpaſſed him in 
any of theſe three arts, excepting only Raphael Ur- 
bino, who gained the preference in painting ; but he 
lived ſo ſhorta time, that he might rather be ſaid on- 
ly ts appear at Rome; whereas Michael Angelo lived 
r ninety years, and conſtantly worked to the day of 
; bis death.. _ 
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The king of Spain judged, that when he ſhould 
have ſucceeded in placing himſelf upon an equality 
with the king of France, it would not be impoſſible to 
= the preference from the pope. He preſied Pius 
V. to decide the difference ſubſiſting between the 
two crowns on this account; and ſolicited him, by 
his ambaſſadors, to give it in his favour ; that is to 
ſay, to give the ambaſſador of Spain the firſt rank af- 
ter that of the emperor. The pope was well diſ- 
poſed towards Philip; but the king's right was too 
well-eſtabliſhed to be ſet aſide; for which reaſon he 
refuſed to decide the difference. The king of Spain, 
being offended at his refuſal, thought to compel the 
pope to comply with his _—_— by making ſome at- 
tempt upon the authority of the holy ſee. Accord- 
ingly, he cauſed many things to be publiſhed, and 
ſuffered ſome of them to be put in execution, in Hain, 


whereby the pope's authority was greatly diminiſhed, 


hoping by this means to bring him to a compliance 
with his defires : but this procedure produced an ef- 
fe quite contrary to Philip's intention; for it incenſ- 
ed the pope: and 4Oyſel, the king's ambaſſador, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, prevailed upon 


Pius IV. to declare himſelf in favour of France ; ſo 
that, on the day of Pentecoſt, the pope being in the 
chapel, 4 Oyſel had the firſt place after the ambaſſa- 


dor of the emperor; and Lewis de Regquefins grand 
commander of Ca/li/le, the ambaſſador of Spain, 
having demanded to be, at leaſt, placed apart, as 
the ambaſſador of his maſter had been in the council 
of Trent, the pope, in compliance with the remon- 

ſtrances and proteſtations of 4 OHel, anſwered the Spa- 
niard, that there was no other place for him, than 


that, which his predeceſſors had always occupied, af- 


ter the ambaſſador of France. | 

Requeſins proteſted againſt the invalidity and injuſ- 
tice of this judgment, as having been given without 
a previous conſideration of the caſe, and without ac- 
quainting the parties. The pope replied, that it was 


unneceſſary to acquaint any body, in a matter where- 
in no judgment was required, nor any innovation 


committed; 
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committed; but only to continue to obſerve what had 
hitherto always been obſerved; and that, the moſt 
Chriſtian king having always been in poſſeſſion of the 
firſt place at the court of Rome, it would be an inno- 
vation to deprive him of it. Philip, being offended 


at ſeeing himſelf diſappointed in his pretenſions, re- 


called his ambaſſador. | wy; 
The -pope imagined, that, after having thus de- 
clared himſelf for the king, he might demand the 
council of Trent to be publiſhed in France. The 
king promiſed to obſerve every thing the council had 
directed; but ſaid, that to undertake the publicari- 
on of it in France, in its preſent ſtate of tumult and 
diviſion, would be both difficult and dangerous. 
The pope made the ſame demand of the emperor 
in regard to Germany, and received the en, 1 
The emperor preſſed him ſtrongly, in order to reftore 
the union of the faith, to permit the clergy to marry, 
and have communion in the two kinds, the council 
having decided nothing thereupon. He alledged 
many very ſtrong reaſons to perſuade him to it, 
which may be ſeen at the end of the thirty-ſixth 
book of Je Thou. The pope and the cardinals thought 
them ſo ſolid, and were ſo far convinced by them, 
that they were upon the point of granting his requeſt : 
but the affair was deferred to a future conſideration ? 
and in the interim the pope died, without having de- 
termined any thing. * 
There were continual conferences between the mi- 
niſters of France and Spain upon the ſubject of reli- 
gion, and the means to deſtroy the new ſect. At laſt 
the queen, under pretence of making the king vifit 
the provinces of his kingdom, carried him upon the 
frontiers of Spain; where, together with the queen 
of Spain, who was the king's ſiſter, ſhe was to meet 
and confer with the principal miniſters of Philip. 
During this expedition, an important. affair hap- 
pened at Paris, between Francis de Montmorency, go- 
vernor of that city and the e of France, and the 
eardinal de Lorraine. Since the peace granted to the 
Proteſtants, all perſons, by the king's edits, had 
l K 5 been 
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been forbid. to go armed in any part of the ki 

and the governors of the provinces had been directed 
to take care that theſe orders were obſerved. The 
cardinal de Lorraine, upon his return from the council 
of rent, had obtained leave from the king to have 
guards for his perſon, alledging that he had received 
information that his enemies had a deſign upon his 
life. He entered the e of France, accompanied by 
a great number of perſons in arms, and approached 
Paris, with a reſolution to enter it with his guards, 
without acquainting the governor with the permiſſion 
which he had obtained from the king. Montmorency, 
who knew the cardinal's temper, thought he acted 
thus to inſult and ſhew his contempt of him ; and 
therefore he reſolved to oppoſe him by force ; but, 
nevertheleſs, as he was exact in every thing, and a 
great obſerver of the forms of juſtice, he determin · 
ed, firſt to warn him to diſmiſs his guards, as being 
contrary to the king's edits : but, not thinking pro- 
per to ſend this meſſage directly from himſelf, he 
went to the parliament, and declared, that the king 
had enjoined him to prevent any company of perſons 
armed from approaching Paris ; that he had been in- 
formed there were certain armed perſons, who, de- 
ſpiſing his majeſty's authority, and that of his gover- 
nors, deſigned to enter Paris with their arms; that 
he was reſolved to uſe all his forces, to prevent the 
king's authority, and that of the legal magiſtrate, 
from being violated by the temerity of particular 
perſons; and that he had determined to inform the 
parliament of it, that it might interpoſe its authority 
to reduce theſe people to their duty, if they could 
not be reduced to it by force. 
The cardinal, being informed of Montmorency's de- 
Ggn, did not heſitate what to do: and, though he 
was adviſed to ſend a copy of the king's permiſſion 
to the governor, he rejected it, and entered Paris with 
his company, thinking they would not have the bold- 
neſs to attack him in the fight of the people, who fa- 
voured his houſe, and hated the Mont morency's, be- 
caùſe of the alliance between them and the houſe of 
—_— Coligny. 
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| Coligny. But he was ſcarce got into the ſtreet of 
Saint Dennis, when he was met by Montmorency, who 
came accompanied by many perſons of character, 
and immediately attacked thoſe who marched before 
the cardinal ; ſome of whom were killed, and the 
others, being terrified, took to flight: the cardinal, 
and his ne the young duke of Guiſe, took re- 
fuge in a ſhop ; and Montmorency, being ſatisfied with 
having by fear humbled the pride of a man who de- 
ſpiſed the king (thus he expreſſed himſelf) command- 
ed the ſoldiers to deſiſt, and not purſue thoſe who. 
had fled. 1 | 

The next day the parliament ſent to tell the cardi- 
nal, that it would be adviſeable for him to quit Paris, 
to avoid a greater evil. He ſhewed the deputies of 
this body, who came to give him this caution, the 

miſſion which he had obtained from the king. 
Whereupon the parliament ſent to defire the gover- 
nor to permit the cardinal to go out of Paris in arms, 
agreeable to a permiſſion which he had from the 
king. Montmorency replied, that, if the cardinal 
would ſend a true copy of this permiſſion, and would 
ſay what number of armed perſons he ſhould take 
with him, he would permit him to go freely through- 
out the e of France; but that, if he did otherwiſe, 
he was reſolved to uſe the means in his power to de- 
tain the cardinal, or any body elſe, within the rules 
preſcribed by the laws, and learn him to live in obe- 
dience to the king and his governors. The next day 
the cardinal quitted the city, accompanied only by 
his brother the duke 4 Aumale, and his nephew the 
duke of Gui/e, and retired into Champagne. 

The conduct of Montmorency was blamed upon 
this occaſion: he ought, ſaid they, either not to have 
incenſed the princes of Gui/e by this inſult, or elſe to 
have deſtroyed them, by cauſing them to be killed, 
which he might eafily have done. The prince 
of Conde was of this opinion, and faid, that, if 
what Montmorency had done was in jeſt, he had car- 
ried it too far, and, if in earneſt, not far enough. -P 

5 | It 


themſelves churches for their ſervice. 
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It was alſo during this abſence-of. the king, who 


. was upon the frontiers of the kingdom, that a cele- 


brated cauſe touching the Jeſuits was pleaded in the 
parliament of Paris. The Feſuits had been received 
in France under the reign of Henry IT. who had per- 
mitted them by letters patent to eſtabliſh themſelves in 


any of the towns in his dominions, and live therein 


according to the rules.of their inſtitution, and build 

Some time after William du Prat biſhop of Cler- 
mont, ſon of the chancellor, gave them the college 
of Clermont at Paris, in which they reſided, and 
from thence were called, The prieffs and ſcbolars of the 
college of Clermont. The biſhop of Paris, and the 
faculty of theology, oppoſed their eſtabliſhment, and 
treated as preſumptuous their name of F2fuzts, or ſc» 
ciety 7 the name of Feſus, which theſe religious aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves, as if they alone compoſed the 
church, or, as if this name was more ſuitable: to 


them than any other ſociety. The affair being brought 


before the prelates aſſembled at Poi to confer with 
the Proteſtants on the ſubject of religion, their ſo- 
Ciety was authorized and approved, upon condition it 
ſhould not take the name of Fe/uits, or of the ſo- 
ciety of Jeſus. They afterwards, of their own ac- 
cord, opened the college of Clermont, and therein 
began to teach youth. _ | 1 To 

The univerſity oppoſed this enterprize, and pre- 


ſented a requeſt to parliament, demanding they ſhould | 


not be permitted to teach. The cauſe was pleaded, 
and the Jeſuits gained it. This whole affair is well 
related in the thirty-ſeventh book of 4e Thou, and, for 
the particular circumſtances which it contains, 1s 
worthy of peruſal. 10 

The king being informed that his ſiſter, the queen 
of Spain, was ſet out for France, he went to Bayonne 
to receive her and confer with the miniſters of Spain, 
who accompanied her. The pope had engaged the 
queen mother in this conference, and had alſo preſſed 
the king of Spain to be preſent in it: but this prince, 
who took no pleaſure in making ſuch tours, __ 
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ed himſelf with ſending the queen his wife, accom- 
-panied'by the duke of Alba and ſome other miniſters, 
whom he thought capable of _ the king and 
queen take the neceſſary reſolution for the ruin of 
Go Proteſtants. . | 
During the queen of Spain's ſtay at Bayonne, the 
queen mother of France was almoit continually in ſe- 
cret conference with the duke of Alba, to whom, to 
keep the affair ſecret, ſhe repaired every night through 
a wooden gallery, made on purpoſe, which led from 
her apartment to the duke's. It is believed, that in 
theſe conferences the deſign was farmed to maſſacre 
all the proteſtants, in purſuance If the counſel of 
this duke, who ſaid it was the opinion of Philip his 
maſter, that the moſt conſiderable of their chiefs 
ſhould firſt be cut off, and then all the reſt of the Pro- 
teſtants might be killed throughout the kingdom. It 
is alſo. believed, that the prince of Conde and the Co- 
Ligny 's, being informed by their friends of theſe fan- 
uinary reſolutions, it occaſioned them ever after to 
8 themſelves ſo carefully upon their guard, that 
they were not ſurprized till ſeven years after. | 
While theſe affairs paſſed in France, the Turks be · 
ſieged Malta with the greateſt naval and military pre- 
parations they had ever raiſed before. The army 
was commanded by the baſhaw Mu/apha, and the 
fleet by the corſair Dragut. The aſſaults given by 
theſe infidels with the moſt dreadful fury were repuled 
with the moſt incredible valour: and after three 
months ſiege, Dragut being flain, and: the Turks hav- 


ing loſt upwards of 20000 men, Mu/tapha was com- 


pelled to raiſe the ſiege, finding himſelf no longer 
able to ſupport it. 'The ſuccours ſent by the king of 
Spain, after delays which coſt the lives of many brave 
men, and almoſt the loſs of the place, at laſt arrived. 
The grand maſter de la Valette, by his courage and 
vigilance, had the glory of preſerving it. 

As the Turk;/+ batteries had almoſt ruined the city 
of Malta, a new one was built, which, by a decree 
paſſed in a council of the knights, was named Ba 
Valette, from the name of the grand maſter. 
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A very ample and circumſtantial account of this 
kege is given by de Thou at the beginning of his 
thirty-eighth book, and is well worthy of peruſal. 

The Year 1556 commenced with the election of 
pope Pius V. Pius IV. dying the 8th of December 
preceding, cardinal Alexandrin, a religious Dominican, 
was elected in this place the 7th of January. He 
was of obſcure birth, and was named Ghi/i/ieri ; but 
he was called cardinal Alexandrin, becauſe he was 
born in the territory of Alexandria de la Paille. He 
was a man of great piety, but, having no experience 
in affairs, was but ill qualified to ſupport ſo great a 
dignity. The hiftorians of his time ſay of him, that 
he had all the faults of a bigot, an intemperate and 
ungoverned zeal, an unrelenting ſeverity, an invin- 
cible obſtinacy, a lively and eternal ſenſe of injuries; 
and at the ſame time none of the virtues requiſite and 
neceſſary in ſuch a prince as the pope. Vet it is not 


_ years ſince he was placed among the number of 
Ee 


nts. 3:47 bo, | | 

At the beginning of his pontificate he ordered all 
proſtitute women either to quit Rome, or renounce 
their infamous courſe of life. The council repre- 
ſented to him, that, if this decree was executed, the 
revenue of the apoſtolick chamber would be conſi · 
derably deminiſhed thereby: becauſe theſe women 
by a great tribute purchaſed the liberty of living in 
debauchery. To this the pope, with a ſtern counte- 
nance, replied, that if his orders were not obeyed, 
he would leave Rome himſelf, and tranſport the holy 
ſee elſewhere. Nevertheleſs, it being repreſented to 
him, that, if the men were deprived of this conve- 
nience, it was to be feared, it might inſtigate them 
to the commiſhon of more deteſtable crimes, he at 
laſt conſented, and contented himſelf with confining 
the reſidence of publick women to a particular ſtreet, 
and ordering them not to appear in coaches, on pain 
of corporal puniſhment ; hoping that the ſhame of 
this, would determine many of them to change their 
courſe of life, 3 
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In the mean time very ſtrict ſearch was making in 
the Low Countries after all who were ſuſpected upon 
account of religion: and thoſe who were found to 
have embraced the errors of the Proteſtants were pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt rigour. Antony Perronet car- 
dinal & Granville, whom the king of Spain had ap- 
pointed principal counſellor to the governeſs of the 
Low Countries, treated them with a rigour which 
proceeded even to cruelty. This cardinal was of 
mean extraction in the county of Burgundy, and 
had raiſed himſelf to ſo high a rank by his genius and 
ability in the management of the moſt important af- 
fairs, in a manner agreeable to the deſires and inten- 
tions of the king his maſter. He rendered himſelf 
odious to the nobility and people of the Loav Coun- 
tries by his ſeverity to the Proteſtants, and by eſta- 
bliſhing the tribunal of the Inquiſition, which they 
thought inſupportable. | | ; 

The hatred conceived againſt him was fo great, that 
William of Nafſau prince of Orange, governor of 
Holland, Zealand, and Frizeland, Philip de Montmo- 
rency count de Horn, and the count 4 Egmont gover- 
nor of Flanders, who were the three greateſt lords in- 
the Low Countries, both by their birth and fortunes, 
wrote to Philip, acquainting him, that the only 
means to pacify all troubles, was to remove the car- 
dinal from the government. 

The chief among the Proteſtants, being aſſembled 
at Bruſſeli, went in a body to the palace of the ga- 
verneſs, to preſent her a requeſt : and, though the 

eater number of them were the moſt conſiderable 
inhabitants of the country, they were, nevertheleſs, 
all cloathed in plain grey cloth, having little wooden 
croſſes faſtened to their hats, and a gold medal de- 
pending from their necks, on one fide of which was 
the portrait of Philip, and on the reverſe a purſe ſuſ- 
ww ed between two united hands, as a mark of fide- 

ity, with theſe words, Faithful to the king as far as 
the Purſe. | TING 

It is not certainly known what gave occaſion to 
their appearing in this manner: it is with 3 
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ſaid, that, having before preſented themſelves ſeve- 
ral times, and the governeſs having been frighted at 
their numbers, the count de Barlaimond, Wwho was 
near her, had told her they were only a company of 
Beggars, who, inſtead of being feared, were to be de- 
ſpiſed ; and that, after this, they affected to bear 
ihe name of beggars, and take the enſigus of beg- 
gary, as a ſymbol of their confederacy. Their re- 
queſt was, that they might have the liberty of pub- 
lickly profeſſing their religion: the counts 4 Egmont 
and de Horn were of opinion, that it would be more 
adviſeable to grant them this requeſt, in order to pre- 
vent the great diſorders which they might cauſe in the 
ſtate. The Proteſtants being informed, that theſe 
two lords had been of this opinon, and finding them 
more moderate than thoſe who had a ſhare in the go- 
vernment, they, by a ſecond requeſt, prayed Marga- 
ret to receive into her council. the prince of Orange 
and the two counts. This demand rendered theſe 
lords ſuſpeQed, and finally coſt the lives of the two 
laſt, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | 
The Proteſtants, being incenſed at not having their 
demands granted, took arms, ſeized ſeveral towns, 
ravaged and overſpread the country, burnt the 
churches, and exerciſed all kinds of violences upon 
the Catholicks. | | 
The governeſs being apprehenſive of a general re- 
volt in the Low Countries, treated with the confederates, 
granted them the liberty of publickly profeſſing their 
religion, and promiſed them to diſcontinue the inqui- 
ſition, till the king ſhould determine otherwiſe. But, 
Philip having ſent to acquaint her that he would abſo- 
lutely have the new religion aboliſhed, ſhe recom- 
menced the perſecution of thoſe who had embraced 
it ; who were now leſs formidable, having in confi- 
dence of the treaty, quitted their arms, and retired, 
every one to their own home. | 
At laſt in the year 1567, Philip, not finding that 
Margaret a&ed with ſufficient vigour againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, ſent the duke of Alba, a man of a violent 


and ſanguinary temper, to ſucceed her in the govern- 
| ment 
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ment of the Low Countries. When it was known 
that this new governor came with an army of Spa- 
niardu, the prince of Orange, and the counts 4 Egmont 
and de Horn, had a conference together upon their 


own affairs: the firſt repreſented, that the defign of 


the Spaniards was to ſubject the Low Countries to a 
rannical government ; that to ſucceed in this de- 
gen, they would think it neceſſary to deſtroy the 
=_ lords ; and that moſt certainly they would not 
fail to charge them with crimes which they had not 
fo much as thought of ; that it was his opinion, they 
ought to prevent the danger, and in concert make 
uſe of the neceſſary means to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the violence, which, he foreſaw, would be uſed a- 
gainſt them. | adi A 
The count de Horn approved the ſentiments of the 
prince of Orange; but the count 4 Egmont, enter- 
taining no diffidence, becauſe he confided too much 
in his innocence, and in the great ſervices he had ren- 
dered Spain ; ſaid they ought not to conceive ſo bad 
an opinion of the juſtice of the Spaniards. He 
brought over the count 4 Horn to his opinion; and 
they two reſolved to confide in their innocence and 
the juſtice of their prince. But the prince of Orange 
continued firm in his reſolution, and retired to his go- 
vernment of Holland. The two counts went to meet 
the duke of 4/ba; and, at their ſeparation, one of 
them ſaid, Adieu prince ſans terre. To which the 
prince replied, Adieu prince ſans tete. | 
The duke of Alba had orders to ſeize the great 
lords of the country, and put them to death. The 
retreat of the prince of Orange diſconcerted his mea- 
ſures : but, hoping to draw him to Bry/els under pre- 
tence of a general aſſembly to be held there, he de- 
ferred the reſolution he had taken to ſeize the counts 
Egmont, and de Horn : but, this hope being diſap- 
— by the refuſal of the prince to quit Holland, 
e began to be afraid leſt the two others ſhould eſca 
him: he thereſore cauſed them to be impriſoned in 
the citadel of Antwerp, and ſoon after brought them 
to their trials, They were declared guilty of high 
| treaſon 
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treaſon, and were beheaded. The count 4 Egmont 
was extremely ſhocked at being the cauſe of the death 
of the count de Horn; for he had not only prevented 
him from purſuing the ſame courſe with the prince 
of Orange, but had alſo uſed arguments to obviate 
ſome ſuſpicions he had entertained, and had finally 
drawn him to Braſſels, by giving him his word there 
was nothing to fear, and that he would ſooner loſe 
his life than ſuffer any injury to be done him: and 
for this reaſon he deſired to die firſt, that, ſaid he, 
he might acquit himſelf of his promiſe ſo far as was 
in his power. 

After this execution the duke of Alba cited the 
prince of Orange to appear before him; but this 
* inſtead of obeying, took arms to defend him - 

elf. 

The priſons of all the towns were in a ſhort time 
filled with perſons of quality, who were put to death, 
as having been concerned in the late ſeditions. The 
puniſhment was extended unto all conditions, and 
more blood was ſhed by theſe executions, than could 
have been in ſeveral battles: the duke of Alba boaſted 
that he had put to death eighteen thouſand perſons 
by the hands of the common executioners. 

In the mean time it was reported that Philip was 
upon the point of coming into the Low Countries; 
the fear of which kept every body in their duty ; and 
the people were for ſeveral years amuſed with this 
expectation : it was even believed in Spain; for 


Philip appeared almoſt every day upon the point of 


his departure, the veſſels which were to carry him 
were kept in readineſs, and the troops which were to 
accompany him were even embarked : but, through 
a very extraordinary policy, which coſt him a conſi- 
derable part of the Low Countries, he contented him- 
ſelf with only keeping every body in fear and expec- 
tation of his coming ; whereas, had he really gone, 
and ſhewn ſome clemency in rectify ing the diſorders, 
he might without difficulty have made all return ta 
their obedience, l 


The 
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The Proteſtants being alarmed by the conference of 
Bayonne, and underſtanding that meaſures had been 
concerted for their deſtruction, they took arms and 
aſſembled in all places ; ſo that the king upon his re- 
turn to Paris, being arrived at Meaux, found himſelf 
in danger of being inveſted by the prince of Conde, 
who had followed him with ſeveral ſquadrons of ca. 
valry. The conſtable, fearing leſt the king ſhould 
be beſieged and taken in a place ſo poorly provided 
as this was, adviſed him to depart that make on his 
route towards Paris, But this departure was not 
without the knowledge of the prince of Conde, who 
followed him with his cavalry ; but he durſt not at- 
tack the battalions of Swwitzers who eſcorted the king, 
becauſe, whenever he attempted it, they ſhewed a 
determined reſolution to make a vigorous defence. 
He nevertheleſs continued to follow, hoping to get 
ſome favourable opportunity to attack and defeat 
them, and make himſelf maſter of the king's perſon. 
The conſtable fearing left this ſhould really happen, 
cauſed them to halt in a place where it was impoſlible 
to force them: while the king, eſcorted only by a 
few gentlemen, proceeded towards Paris with all. 
poſſible expedition. The prince of Cond?, not ſuſ- 
pecting this flight, and receiving no information of 
it, halted with the Switzers, ſtill deſigning to attack 
them, whenever a favourable opportunity offered, 
Thus he loſt the opportunity of making himſelf ma- 
ſter of the king's perſon : and this young prince from 
that time conceived ſo ſtrong an averſion againſt him 
and the Proteſtants, from the neceſſity he had been in 
to fly from them, that the maſſacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew gave him a moſt ſenſible pleaſure. 

The war being thus become open and declared, Ia 
Neue, one of the principal chiefs of the proteſtants, 
a man of birth, courage, and probity, rendered him- 
ſelf maſter of the city of Orleans, where they prin- 
cipally tranſacted their affairs. | 

Great numbers of the moft conſiderable perſons in. 
the kingdom had joined their party, either from an 
attachment to the prince of Conde, or through hatred 
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to the miniſters, or elſe from a principle of religion : 
among whom were the admiral de Coligny, d' Andelot 
his brother, le Vidame de Chartres, the count de Mont- 
gomery, Nicholas de Champagne count de la Suze, 
Charles de Beaumanoir ſeignor de Lauardin, the count 
de Saulx, and others. 


Their troops being aſſembled near Paris, and 


having taken up their quarters in the town and vil- 
lages round about that city, they ſoon reduced it to 
great extremity for want of proviſions, which cauſed 
the people to murmur againſt the conſtable, accuſing 
him of a ſecret intelligence with his nephews. He 
was waiting the arrival of a conſiderable number of 
troops, which by his orders were marching from all 
quarters to repair to the king. As ſoon as theſe 
troops ſhould arrive, he deſigned to march againſt 
the enemy, and attack all their quarters, one after 
another ; and the murmurs of the people, and the 
injurious reports ſpread by the populace againſt him, 
determined him to haſten the execution of this deſign. 
He judged it proper to begin by Saint Dennis, where 
the prince of Condt was lodged: and accordingly he 
came out of the city with 16000 men to attack this 
__ in his poſt, who had not more than 4000. 

he prince of Conde nevertheleſs thought it adviſe- 
able not to wait his enemy in a poſt which might be 
forced, but rather to quit it, and give him battle : 
for, though he did not hope to gain the victory, he 
foreſaw that the engagement could not begin till to- 
wards the evening, and that night would ſeparate the 
combatants, before the conſtable could have gained 
any conſiderable advantage over the veteran troops, 
which had a retreat ſo near, wherein an army, not 
altogether victorious, would not dare to attack them. 
Ihe event was as he had foreſeen. The battle 
was fought in the plain of Saint Dennis on the even- 
ing of the zd of Nowember. Coligny, who com- 
manded the left wing of the proteſtant army, was 
defeated by Francis de Montmorency, the conſtable's 
eldeſt ſon. On the other ſide, the conſtable was de- 
feated by the prince of Conde and the cardinal de Cha- 
C7 tillon ; 
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tillon ; and his troops taking to flight, he was aban- 
doned by them, and ſurrounded by the enemy. 

Robert Stuart, a Scots gentleman among the Pro- 
teſtants, deſiring him to ſurrender to him, the conſta- 
ble, who, by the preſs of thoſe who ſurrounded, 
was in a manner deprived of the liberty of defending 
himſelf, yet made Stuart no other reply than by a 
blow with the hilt of his ſword, which he gave him 
with ſuch violence in the mouth, that he t out 
two of his teeth. Stuart, or ſome other, being in- 
cenſed at this, ſhot him behind with a piſtol, which 
=_ through his armour, and mortally wounded 

im. He fell to the ground ; but at that inſtant the 
victorious troops of Francis de Montmorency, came up 
and forced him out of the hands of the enemy. At 
laſt, after an engagement of three quarters of an 
Hour, the Proteſtants not being able longer to diſpute 
the victory, retired in good order, leaving the Ca- 
tholicks maſters of the field of battle. oat? 

The next day the conſtable died of his wound. 
He was 80 years of age, but had nevertheleſs fought 
with his own hand with the vigour of youth, and 
had taken his meaſures, in regard to the engagement, 
+ =" the prudence of the moſt conſummate ge- 
1 9 
The queen ſecretly rejoiced at his death, becauſe 
it freed her from a man, whoſe authority was a coun- 
terpoiſe to hers in all affairs. She nevertheleſs la- 
mented him in publick, and cauſed his funeral to be 

rformed in a royal manner, his effiges being there- 
in borne, inveſted with all the marks of his dignity, 
which is an honour uſually ſhewn only to kings and 
their children, 

The poſt of conſtable remained vacant, and the 
king gave the general command of his armies to his 
brother Henry duke of Anjou, aged only fourteen 
years. Thoſe appointed for his counſellors and lieu- 
tenant · generals were, the dukes de Nevers and de Lon- 
gueville, Artus de Cofſe marſhal of France, nephew 


of the late marſhal de Bri/ac, Gaſpard de Saulx- 


Tavannes, and Francis de Carnavalet his governour. 
The 
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The war was purſued in all the provinces of the 
kingdom with as much violence as about Paris. Ro- 
chelle put itſelf under the proteQion of the prince 
of Conde, and the inhabitants obliged themſelves by 
an oath to make uſe of their lives and fortunes in the 
cauſe of religion : and this oath they religiouſly ob- 
ſerved; for this city continued in the hands of the 
Proteſtants throughout all the troubles which agitated 
the kingdom, and was always a retreat to them, till 
the year 1628. when it was beſieged and taken by 
the arms of Lewis XIII. Ao 

Prince Cafimer, fon of the elector Palatine, ha 
ang brought conſiderable forces out of Germany to the 
Proteſtants, and their ſtrength augmented daily, the 


| — reſolved to make peace with them, in order to 


| gs them, and preſerve the city of Chartres, 
which they were beſieging, and which was upon the 
Point of ſurrendering. She therefore cauſed terms of 
peace to be propoſed to the prince of Conde, who 
readily liſtened to them, and directed the cardinal gz 
Chatillon' to confer with Armand de Gontaut de Biron, 
whom the queen had- appointed for this purpoſe. 
The admiral de Coligny, who by a ſingular ſagacity 
penetrated the deſigns of the queen, improved the ad- 
vantage of this peace extremely. He remonſtrated 
to the princes and chiefs of 'the party, that the defi 
of this princeſs was to diſarm them, and ſeparate t 
Germans, and get out of their hands the places which 
they had taken, to prevent their ſerving them as a 
retreat, that, when they ſhould be thus deprived 
of all their forces, they might with the more eaſe be 
deſtroyed. | 

Theſe remonſtrances, though they were verified by 
the event, were not then regarded. The peace was 
concluded, and confirmed by an edict of the king's, 
whereby the proteſtants were granted a liberty of con- 
ſcience. The German troops were ſent back, thoſe 
of the prince diſbanded, and the towns which they 


had taken given up to the king, in the month of 


March 1568, 
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It was about this time that the account was re- 
ceived in France of the deplorable end of don Car- 
1, ſon of the king of Spain, and of Elizabeth of 
France, queen of Spain. 'This prince, aged 23 years, 
ſhewed ſuch an high ambition, and ſo violent a de- 
fire of reigning, that his enemies made the king his 
father entertain a Suſpicion that he deſigned ſecretly 
to quit Spain, and go put himſelf at the head of the 
rebels in the Loww Countries, who would moſt cer- 
tainly declare him their ſovereign. - Philip even be- 
lieved he had convincing proofs of this deſign; and 
was moreover perſuaded that Carlos had a deſign upon 
his life, and that he was in love with the queen, and 
was beloved by her. But, indeed his greateſt crime 
had been his 2 himſelf in ſuch terms as had 
given the inquiſition reaſon to fear he intended to ſup- 
preſs it, whenever it ſhould be in his power. 

It is true, this young prince, being ſtruck with the 
beauty of the queen, who at firſt had been demand- 
ed in marriage for him, could not ſufficienly conceal 
the indignation he had conceived againſt his father 
for depriving him of her, after ſhe had been deſtined 
for him. And Philip's jealouſy, joined to the ſollici- 
tations of the inquiſitors, prejudiced him againſt his 
ſon to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to proceed 
againſt him to the utmoſt extremity. He conferred 
touching his deſign with the officers of the inquiſi- 
tion, who repreſented to him, that he ought to ſa- 
crifice his ſon for the ſake of religion, which would 
be deſtroyed in the Low Countries, if this prince 
ſhould put himſelf at the head of the Proteſtants. 

He cauſed Carlos to be ſeized, and poiſon to be 
given him, of which he died ſoon after. And the 
queen, who was with child, died alſo in the ſame 
manner, at the age of 20 years. It was reported, 
that ſhe had died ſuddenly by an accident which was 
the conſequence of her being with child. 

When the death of don Carlos was divulged in the 
Low Countries, Philip's cruelty to his ſon renewed the 
hatred of the people againſt the Spaniſb dominion, and 
made them all conclude, but more eſpecially the — 
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lords, what they were to expect from a prince who 
was capable of ſhedding the blood of his own fon: 
but the terror of the arms of the duke of Alba kept 
them yet for ſome time in obedience. The duke of 
Alba, having frequently defeated the prince of Orange, 
and driven him out of the Low Countries, which he 
had entered at the head of a powerful army he had 


brought out of Germany, and believing that he had 


no longer any thing to fear, becauſe he no longer 
ſaw any thing able to reſiſt him, recommenced the 
perſecution of the Proteſtants by the moſt cruel pu- 
niſhments, and ſought after all thoſe ' who had been 
any ways concerned in the late inſurrections, in order 
to treat them with the ſame rigour. This procedure 
made the people and the great lords quite deſperate, 
and determined them to take arms in their own de- 
fence. And we ſhall ſee hereaſter that they did nat 
do it without ſucceſs. W kt”; 
In the mean time the Proteſtants in France began 
to ſee the accompliſhment of what had been foretold 
them by the admiral de Coligny : which was, that 
peace had been offered them only to diſarm them, 
and thereby deſtroy them with the greater eaſe. In 
effect, the moſt conſiderable among them were at- 
tacked under other pretences than thoſe of religion, 
and the governors of the provinces cauſed ſeveral to 
be deſtroyed by divers means. Complaints being 
made of this to the king, the chancellor de Hopital 
frequently remonſtrated to him, that it was neceſſary 
for the good of the ſtate to promote peace in the 
kingdom, and not provoke the proteſtants to a new 
war, by a violation of the edi& which had been iſ- 
ſued in their favour : but the queen, who loved 
troubles, rendered this ſage magiſtrate ſuſpected by 
the king ; ſo that the chancellor, perceiving, ſoon af- 
ter that they began to treat him with contempt, re- 
tired to his conntry ſeat near Efampes ; and the queen 
ſent to demand the ſeals of him by Peter Bralart her 
ſecretary, and they were given to John de Morwilli- 
ers. Catherine now, no longer finding any obſtacles 
to her defires in the council, made the neceſiary pre- 
| | parations 


W 


\ 
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parations for war againſt the Proteſtants, who, per- 
ceiving the deſigns formed againſt them, refuſed to 


ſurrender the towns of Rochelle and Montauban, which 
were ſtill in their poſſeſſion. * 


It was now that the name Politicians began firſt to 


be uſed; which name the queen gave to thoſe great 
men of the kingdon, who, though attached to the 
old religion, yet hated all kinds of faction, and were 
of opinion that the peace with the Proteſtants ought 
not to be broken. Such were the cardinal de Bourbon, 
the A de Montmorency, the chancellor de Þ Hopi- 
tal, and many others. e 

The preachers, ſeeing the averſion which the par- 
tizans of the queen had for theſe wiſe and moderate 
men, whom they called by the odious name of Poli- 
ticians, took the liberty to declaim againſt them from 
the pulpit, and blame them as partizans with the he- 
reticks. | „„ „ 7. 4 : 

At laſt, an edict was publiſhed by the king, where- 


in his majeſty forbad all his ſubjects, on pain of death, 


to profeſs ' any other religion than the Catholick. 


This edit made the ' proteſtants openly take arms; 


and they in a ſhort time made themſelves maſters of 
Saintonge, Angoumois, and the greateſt part of Poiton. 
The queen of Navarre, who was at Rochelle with 
the prince her ſon, and was diflreſſed for money to 
defray the expences of the War, ſent to demand aſ- 
ſiſtance of Elizabeth queen of England. The cardi- 
nal de Chatillon, who had before gone to England to 
engage Elizabeth in the intereſt of the proteſtants, 
had gained great credit with that princeſs, and at laſt, 
in compliance with the queen of Navarre's requeſt, 
obtained a conſiderable ſum of money, ſome troops, 
and fix pieces of canon. | 

The duke of Anjou marched againſt the Proteſtants 
with the king's troops, conſiſting of about 20000 
men; and the prince of Conde at the head of the 
Proteſtants, who were about 18000, advanced to 
meet him, with a reſolution to give him battle. 
The two armies met near Jarnac in Angounais. 
The battle was long and bloody, and the Proteſtants 

Vor. II. L were 
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were defeated. The prince of Condi, being aban- 
doned, had his horſe killed under him; and, falling 
to the ground, unable to diſengage himſelf, he ſurren- 
dered to two gentlemen, one of them named 4 Ar- 
gence, and the other Saint Fobn 5 but at this inſtant 
Maonte/quiau, captain of the duke of 4xjox's guards, 
coming up, killed this prince by a piſtol-ſhot in the 
head from behind. It was believed at that time, that 
he had ſecret orders from his maſter to do this, Such 
was the end of Lewis de Bourbon prince of Conds, 
Wuftrious by his courage and virtue, ſays de Thau, 
who had few equals in ſenſe, greatneſs of ſoul, ex- 
Perience in war, in liberality, courteſy, and ele- 
quence. His corps was in deriſion placed on an aſs, 
and carried to Jarnac 3 Where the duke of Arion 
took up his quarters after this victory, which was ob- 
tained on the a 3th of May 4569. 1.27 
Robert Stuart, who had Lille the conſtable at the 
battle of Saint Dennis, was taken in this of Fernac ; 
and being known by thaſe who took him, they flab- 
ed him in revenge of the baſe action he had com- 
mitted in killing that great man, when he was unable 
to make a proper defence. Henry de Lorraine, duke 
of Gri/e, ſignalized his courage in this battle, and 
began to make good the high opinion Which had heen 
conceived of him — 
The Proteſtants were thought to be entirely ruined 
by this defeat, which was ſoon followed by: the death 
of 4 Andelot, not without ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon: 
but contrary to the apinion of all the world, their 
forces were re-eſtabliſhed ; principally by the care and 
udence of the admiral who rallied their troops at 
nag, A town in Angaumois, upon the Charante, 
The admiral was charged with the care of the war 
and the command of the armies, under the names 
and auſpices of the princes {thus they called Henry of 
Bourbon prince of Bearn, fon of the queen of Na- 
warre, and Henry prince of Conde, fon of the de- 
ceaſed.) And the Proteſtant princes of Germany, 
being touched by this defeat of their brethren (thus 
they called the Proteſtants of France) ſent them a re- 
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inforcement of 8000 horſe, under the command of 
the duke des Deux-Ponts. | | 
The prince of Orange, having no occafion at this 
time to act for the ſervice of his own country, joined 
the admiral, together with his two brothers, H. 
and Lewis of Naſſau. He entered France with his 
forces, and notwithſtanding the efforts of the duke 
-  Aumale, advanced into the heart of Guiene, and 
Joined Coligny. | | 
The king had demanded aſſiſtance from the pope, 
the emperor, and the {morn of Germany and Italy: 
but the emperor and the princes of Germany refuſed 
to comply with his requeſt, ſaying, they could not 
aſſiſt him in ſo unjuſt a war as that which he carried 
on againſt his own ſubjedcts. - 
Ihe pope ſent 4000 men, and the duke of Fh- 
rence 1200. The armies having taken the Field on 
both ſides, - they met and engaged on the frontiers of 
Bearnand Languedoc, near a town called Roche Abe- 
ille. The duke of Anjou loſt the battle; his infan- 
try, commanded by $Strozz?, was defeated with a 
great ſlaughter, and Strozzz himſelf taken priſoner. 
The now vigorious Co/igny marched to beſiege 
Poitiers, hoping to take it, before the duke of Anion 
could be able to ſend any fuceours : but he was de - 
ceived in this expeRation ; for the duke of Gui/e and 
the count de Lude ſuſtained the ſiege and continual 
aſſaults of the Proteſtants with ſuch valour, during 
one month, that they gave the duke of Arjou time 
to reinforce his army, and come to their relief. Bat 
Coligny did not wait his arrival ; for, upon the firſt 
accounts which he received of his march, he raiſed 
the ſiege. The 28th of September the parliament 
' publiſhed a decree, wherein Co/zgny and the count Ye 
\ Montgomery were declared guilty of high treaſon, 
condemned to death, and a price was ſet upon their 
heads. 5 . 
The duke of Amon, being weary of the war (for 
he could not bear any thing that was of long con- 
tinuance) reſolved to end it as foon as pofſible by a 
battle. His council was = opinion to — N 
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220 The HISTORY of France. 
-but to wait. the diſſipation of the enemy's army, 


which was compoſed of Germans, who began already 


to mutiny, becauſe they were not paid, and of ſuch 


French as were deſirous of returning, each to his own 


home. But the duke of Anjou, paying no regard to 


theſe reaſons, attacked the Proteſtants near Mexton- 

cour, a {mall town in Poitou : the victory was lon 

doubtful ; but at laſt the rebels were defeated. 
reat deal of blood was ſhed, the ſoldiers being de- 
rous to revenge the ſlaughter at Roche I Abeille : four 


thouſand Germans, and about the ſame number of 


French, were left upon the field, The battle was 
fought on the zd of October, 1569 

of ſeveral places to the Proteſtants; but they labour- 
ed with ſuch expedition and vigour in the renewal of 
their forces, that they were in a ſhort time able to 
carry the war even to the gates of Paris, and at laſt 
obliged the king to grant them a peace, as we ſhall 
ſee the year following. 


There was at this time a diſpute in Tahy, between 


Alphonſo duke of Ferrera, and Coſmo duke of Flo- 


rence, touching their Rank and ” The 


emperor took cognizance of the difference, with de- 
fign to adjuſt it: but the pope prevented him, and 
decided it in favour of the duke of Florence, whom 
he created great duke of Tuſcany, and gave him 
power to bear a royal crown in his arms : and this he 
did by a brief, in which he declared, that he herein 


followed the example of hig predeceſſors, who had 


erected the kingdoms of Portugal, Bulgaria, and Bo- 
hemia. Coſmo repaired to Rome, with an equipage 


and train ſuitable to his new dignity ; and the pope 


performed the ceremony of his inſtallation, or eleva- 
tion to the rank of great duke of Tuſcany, with great 


. ſolemnity. 


Though this action of the pope's was not without ex- 

. ample, the emperor and the princes of Germany diſap- 
proved it extremely, pretending he had uſurped a right 
which belonged- only to the empire: but Pius vindi- 


cated what he had done, and maintained the duke of 


Tuſcany 


The defeat of Montoncour was followed by the loſs 
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Tuſcany in the new right which he had given him, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and oppoſition of 
the emperor, who could find no other expedient to 
prevent his being defeated in this affair, than ſix years 
after to confirm to Francis the ſon of Co/mo the title 
of great duke, which the pope had given to his fa- 
ther. | 

In Flanders the duke of Alba, proud of having 
driven the prince of Orange out of the Low Coun- 
tries, and reduced the Proteſtants to ſuch extremity 
as not even to dare to ſhew themſelves, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be ſo blinded by his natural vanity, that he 
erected in the citadel of Antwerp, what he intended 
ſhou'd be an eternal monument of his glory. It was 
a ſtatue made of the cannon which he had taken from 
the Proteſtants in the laſt battle, which he cauſed to 
be placed upon a pedeſtal of jaſper, ornamented with 
baſſo-relievo's, and inſcriptions in his own praiſe. 
But the king of Spain was ſo diſguſted at his vanity 
that four years after he ordered Lewis de Regugſſent, 
ſucceſſor to the duke of Alba in the government of 
the Low Countries, to pull down this ſtatue. De Thou 
aſſures us, he ſaw it himſelf ſome years after thrown 
down, and lying near the place where it had been 
erected. 

The king plainly perceiving that open force was not 
the way to ſubject the Proteſtants, ſent Armand de Gon- 
tault de Biron, grand maſter of the artillery, and Henry 
de Me/me counſellor of ſtate, to the prince of Navarre 
and the prince of Cord, to treat about a peace, which 
was at laſt concluded, notwithſtanding the remonſtran- 
ces of the ambaſſador of Spain, who promifed every 
thing from his maſter, provided the king would not 
treat with the rebels ; but, whether the king had then 
no intention to exterminate the Proteſtants, or whether 
it was from the council of Rene de Biraque, keeper of 
the ſeals, he did not think proper to diſcover this de- 
ſign to the Spaniards, Philip's fear was, left, when 
peace was concluded in France, the troops of the 
Proteſtats ſhould fall upon the Low Countries: and 
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222 The HISTORY of France, 
for this reaſon he uſed his utmoſt efforts to continue 


the civil war, 

Peace was nevertheleſs, granted to the Proteſtants 
by the king's edi : and, as an aſſurance that this 
edit ſhould be better obſerved than the preceding, 
four towns were given them as a ſecurity ; which 
were Rochelle, Montauban, Coignac, and Ja Charite ; 
and theſe t::wns the princes of Navarre and Conde, 
together with twenty of the moſt conſiderable of their 
party, obliged themſelves by oath to ſurrender to 
the king two years after. 

At the ſame time when the peace was negotiating, 
the king alſo endeavoured to conclude the marriage 
of his ſiſter Margaret with the prince of Nawarre ; 
but, the great intimacy between this princeſs and the 
duke of Gui/e, being at this time diſcovered, it pre- 
vented the concluſion of this match. The king was 
ſo incenſed at it, that he ordered Henry d Angouleme, 
natural ſon of Henry II, and grand prior of France, 
to quarrel with the duke of Gai/e, and kill him. 
But the duke _ informed of this, kept himſelf 
upon his guard, diſcontinued his viſits to Margaret, 
and ſoon after married Catherine of Clewes, widow 
of the prince de Portian ; and this conduct appeaſed 
the king. 

Towards the end of the year, the king, being 
aged twenty-one years, eſpouſed Elizabeth of Auſ- 
tria, the emperor's daughter; and ſhe was crowned 
at Saint Dennis in the month of March 1571. Afﬀter 
this, propoſals were again made for the marriage of 
Margaret with the prince of Nawarre ; and it was 
negotiated by Armand de Gontault de Biron, whom 
the king ſent for this pos to the queen of Na- 
warre. The king's de 
inſpire the principal chiefs of the Proteſtants with 
great confidence in their ſecurity, and thereby draw 
them to court, and deſtroy them, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded. It is ſaid, this reſolution was taken at Blas, 
between the king, the queen mother, the duke of 
Anjou, the duke of Guiſe, the cardinal de a 

an 


n in this marriage was to 
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and the duke 4 Aumale, in the ſame room where the 
duke of Guiſe was killed ſome years after. 

The duke of Arjen had a favourite named Ligne» 
rolles, to whom he could not refrain making a dif- 
covery of the reſolution taken againſt the Proteſtants : 
and, though the king had recommended ſecrecy in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, Lignero!/es through a fooliſh vanity, 
or from an extravagant deſire of gaining his confi- 
dence gave him to underſtand that he was acquainted 
with the ſecret, and even ſpoke to him of it: the 
king, diſſembling his furprize and-reſemtment, feigned 
not to und him; but at the ſame time be di- 
rected Villequier, the enemy of Lignerolles, to kill 
him, which he did immediately. | 


The king uſed another artifice to bring Coligny to 


court, who was always diffident: he ſhewed himſelf 
diſpoſed to carry the war into the Low Countries, to 
conquer them from the king of Spain ; which was 
what the Proteſtants ardently defired. He conferred 
thereupon with Lewis of Naſſau, the prince of O- 
ranges brother; and, ſome difficulties ariſing, he ſaid 
he would reſolve them with Co/igny, for whom he 
deſigned the general command of his army for this 
expedition. Naſſau, being deceived by this ſeeming 
confidence, alſo deceived Coligny by perſuading him 
to go to court. The king received him with extra- 
ordinary marks of joy and 4mity, embraced him, 
called him his father, made him a preſent of an hun- 
dred thonſand Franks, and granted him for a year the 
revenues of the benefices of his brother the cardinal 
de Chatillon, who had lately died in England. 

While theſe affairs paſſed in France, the naval 
forces of the Chriſtian princes leagued againſt the 
Turks, commanded by John of Auſtria, natural ſon 
of Charles V, gained the greateſt Victory over thoſe 
infidels, that was ever obtained by ſea. The fleet 
was compoſed of the ſhips and gallies of the pope, 
the king of Spain, the republicks of Venice and Ge- 
noa, the dukes of Savey and Florence, and the order 
of Mala. Afrer a bloody engagement of ſix hours 
they defeated the Tarks ; though the victory coſt 
10d. © L4 them 
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them dear ; for they loſt fix thouſand men : but the 
infidels loſt twenty-five thouſand men, and four thou- 
ſand taken priſoners. © Out of two hundred and fixty 
ſhips or gallies, of which their fleet was compoſed, 
they ſaved only twenty-five. This engagement is 
called the battle of Lepanto, becauſe it was fought 
near a gulph of that name, which ſeparates the Mo- 
rea from Greece, the 7th of October 1571 | 

The principal chiefs, who commanded under 


John of Auſtria, were Barbarigo general of the Ve- 


netians, who was wounded in the eye by an arrow, 
of which he died the next day, and John- Andrew 
Doria, nephew of. the famous Doria, who command- 
ed the right wing, and committed great errors in the 


engagement. 


The defeat ſpread ſuch a conſternation throughout 
Conſtantinople, that the Grand Seignior immediately 
abandoned that city, not thinkng himſelf ſafe in it. 
But the miſunderſtandings which afterwards enſued 
between the confederates prevented them from rea 
ing the benefit of ſo great an advantage, and they "4 
parated without doing any thing farther. 

The princes of Nawarre and Conde being at laſt ar- 
rived at court, the. articles of marriage were agreed 
on between the former and Margaret the king's 
fitter. Moſt of the Proteſtants believed that the king 
really defired peace, and that this marriage was de- 
ſigned to cement it more ſtrongly : but there were 
ſome, inconfiderable in number, who, ſuſpecting 
every thing, warned Colięny to retire from Court as 
{oon as he could ; for: that all the demonſtrations of 
friendſhip which were ſhewn to him tended only to 
his ruin: but the admiral thought himſelf too cer- 
tain of the king's being well-diſpoſed towards him, 


to pay any regard to theſe notices.  . 


'The queen of Nawarre fell ſick ſoon after her ar- 
rival at Paris, and died five days after ſhe was ſeized ; 
the ſuddeneſs of which made ſome ſuſpect ſhe had 
been poiſoned by gloves ſold her by an Italian per- 
fumer, named M. Rene, whom, it was ſaid, the 
queen mother employed for theſe purpoſes, | 

14 About 
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About this time alſo was negotiated the marriage 
of the duke 4" Alencon, the king's ſecond brother, 
with Elizabeth Queen of England: but this princeſs 
excuſed herſelf upon account of the difference of 
Religion, and the inequality of age, ſhe being up- 
wards of thirty eight years, and the duke 4 Alencon 
only ſeventeen. W 
affair hereafter. I Serum a 5100 

An account being arrived in France of the taking 
of Mon, in Hainault by the count e Naſſau, Coligny 
took occaſion from thence- to preſs the king to com- 
mence the war in the Low Countries? and, though 
the king's real deſign was to continue the peace with 
Spain, Ne, nevertheleſs pretended to be of Coligny's 
ſentiments, and told him, that he was reſolved to un- 
dertake this war, but was deſirous to have the appro- 
bation of his council, and therefore deſired him to 
draw up in writing the reaſons which might induce 
them to grant their approbation. Caligay accordingly 
drew up theſe reaſons, preſented them to the king, 
who praiſed them, and ſhewed them to his council; 
but, ſome objections being made, he ordered Fohn de 
Morwilliere, who was preſident in the council, to re- 

ly in writing, that ſo, the difference of ſentiment 

ing clearly explained on both. fides, a reſolution 
might be taken with the greater certainty : thus the 
king gained time without giving any ſuſpicion ta 
Coligny, 3867"; E Ea 
At laſt, all things being ready for the execution of 
the grand deſign, and the moſt conſiderable chiefs 
of the Proteſtants being come to Paris, in hopes of 
the war in tie Low Countries, or to aflift at the mar- 
riage of the king of Navarre, the marriage of this 
prince with Margaret, received benediction before 
the church of Notre-Dame, from the cardinal de 
Bourbon, the 19th cf Auguft, pope Gregory XIII. 
having granted a diſpenſation with regard to the affi- 
nity of blood and the difterence of religion between 
the prince and princeſs. 

Colizny now received ſeveral couriers from his 
friends at Rochelle, preſſing him ſtrongly to retire 
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from court, if he would ſave himſelf from deſtruction. 
But he replied, that he was reſolved to confide in the 
king's promiſe, and that, in ſhort, he rather choſe to 
be ed through the ſtreets of Paris, than again 
engage himſelf ina civil war. A few days after, as 
he was returning on foot from the Lonvre to his lodg- 
ings, near the cloiſters of Saint Germans Auxerrois, 
a muſket was fired at him from the window of a houſe 
by which he paſſed; and he was wounded with two 
balls, one of which pierced his left arm, and the 
other his right hand. His attendants broke open the 
door of the houſe to ſeize the aſſaſſin; but they found 
only the muſket : the perſon who had fired it was a 
domeſtick of the duke of Gai/e, named Moareval, 
who had made his eſcape through a back-door, upon 
a horſe there ready for the b 

The king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and 
all the Proteſtants, being alarmed by this action, ap- 
peared deſirous to rgtire from Paris, not thinking 
themſelves ſafe ; but the king quieted their fears, 
He ſhewed great rage and indignation at the action, 
and ſwore that he would puniſh the author and the 
accomplices ſo rigorouſly, that it ſhould ſhew he 
conſidered the injury as done to himſelf. He went 
to ſee Coligny with the queen his mother, ſhewed 
great concern at his wounds, and often repeated, that, 
though Coligny had received them, yet it was himſelf 
that felt the pain, and that he would take vengeance 
on all thoſe who had been concerned in the crime ; 
in ſhort, he {ſucceeded in his diſſimulation ſo perfectly 
well, that he made the Proteſtants change the reſo- 
lation they had taken to retire from Paris and carry 
Coligny away with them : he even 8 to have him 
conveyed to the Louvre; but, hyſicians declar- 
ing that one of his wounds was ſo dangerous that 
he could not be removed without danger of his 
life, the king inted him a guard, in appearance 
for the ſafety of his perſon, but in reality to prevent 
his eſcape. | 

The night between the 23d and 24th of Auguf 
being come, the duke of Gui/e, who was —_ 
. WI 
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with the execution of the grand deſign which had 
been concerted for the deſtruction of the Proteſtants, 
in the king's name, ordered John Charon, preſident 
of the court of aids and provoſt of the city, to direct 
the proper officers to keep their men under arms in 
the ſeveral quarters of the city, to be ready to execute 
what ſhould be commanded them by the king, and 
that about midnight they ſhould be at the Hotel de 
Ville to receive the order. They acordingly appear- 
ed there at the hour appointed ; and it was declared 
to them, that they ſhould put all the Proteſtants to 
the ſword, without fparing any of the impious re- 
bels to God and the king; that they ſhould begin at 


the ſignal which ſhould be given them by a certain 


bell; and that the example of Paris ſhould be fol- 
lowed in all the towns throughout the kingdom. 
Theſe orders were received with joy by the people, 
who had before begun to ſurmiſe the defign. 
When the king was told that all things were in 
readineſs for the execution, and that they only waited 
his order to give the ſignal, the horror of the action, 
of which he was then more ſenſible, terrified him; 
but the queen his mother, obſerving him wavering, 
accuſed him of cowardice, and reproached him, in 
that by his irreſolution he would loſe the opporta- 
nity which Ged had given him to deſtroy his ene- 
mies. The king being piqued at this reproach. 
commanded the ſignal to be given. It was the bell of 
Saint German that was to give it ; and it rung at one 
o'Clock in the morning; at which time the duke of 
Guiſe, accompanied by his uncle the duke 4 Aumale, 
and the chevalier 4˙ Augonleme, the king's natural bro- 
ther, went to the lodging of Coligny, and cauſed the 
doors of the anti-chamber, which were faſtened to be 
forced open. The admiral upon the firſt noiſe got 
out of bed, and commanded his people to ſave them- 
ſelves,” and leave him to die alone, concluding that 
reſiſtance would be in vain. W 


Beſme, a German, who had been page to the duke 


of Guiſe, entered t he chamber ſword in hand; and 
ſeeing Col gan, he aſked if his name was Coligmy 5 
| Yes, 
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ſaid the admiral, that is my name, reverence theſe 
ſilver hairs, Beſine immediately ran him through the 
body with his ſword, and others who followed him 
did the like, ſo that he fell down dead. The duke 
of Guiſe, who was in the court while this murder 
was committing, aſked Be/me, whether it was done ? 
And, he replying in the affirmative, the duke told 
him, the chevalier 4 Angouleme would not believe it, 
unleſs he ſaw it: : whereupon his corpſe was caſt 
through the window into the court: and, the duke 
of Guiſe being convinced by the ſight of his counte- 
nance, his head was then ſevered from his body, and 
was carried even as far as Rome, The body, after 
having been long dragged through the ſtreets, was 
at-laſt hung by the — to a gibbet at Mont faucon, 
from whence the duke 4e Montmorency cauſed it to be 
taken down ſome days after, and interred in the cha- 
pel of Chantilly. | | i 

In the mean time all the Proteſtants in Paris were 
Naughtered :, and as they were ſought for in the moſt 
ſecret receſſes, few eſcaped the popular fury. The 
count de la Rochfaucault and Charles de Reaumanoir, 
for whom the king had a particular affection, were 
not exempted. Even ſeveral Catholicks, ſuſpected 


of favouring them, were overwhelmed in the general 


deſtruction ; and ſeveral others alſo, whoſe only 
crime was being rich, or having enemies, were mal\- 
ſacred by thoſe who ſought, plunder or revenge. This 
was called the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, be- 
cauſe the perpetration was begun in the night preced- 


Ing the day ſo called. 


During this horrid execution, the king ſent for 
the king of Nawarre and the prince of Conde whom 
he had cauſed to be confined in the Louvre, to keep 
them out of danger, into his cabinet; and bein 
come, he declared to them what was tranſacting, an 
told them at the ſame time, that if they did not em- 
brace the Catholick religion, they mult prepare to 
ſuffer the ſame fate. ee | 

The king of Navarre replied with great ſubmiſſi- 


en, that he was ready to obey his majeſty in all things 'W 


ut 
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but the prince of Conde, with great boldneſs, re- 
proached him with breach of faith: ſaying, he had 
ſhamefully violated the promiſe he had made in his 
edicts; and that it was the utmoſt indignity to him- 
ſelf to maſſacre thoſe who confided” in them; that, 
in regard to his own life, he might do as he pleaſed; 
but that, as to chis conſcience, he could not have that 
in his power; and that, though. it ſhould coſt him his 
life, he would never change his religion. The king, 
being incenſed by this reply, called him ſtubborn, ſe- 
ditious rebel, the ſon of a rebel, and declared to him 


that, if within three days he did not change his re- 


ſolution; he ſhould: certainly die. 
The ſlaughter continued three days in Paris and the 
ſuburbs; and it is computed that upwards of eight 
thouſand were ſlain. De Thou aſſures us, that he 
had often, with the utmoſt horror, ſeen a goldſmith, 
named Crucẽ, who boaſted of having killed more 


than four hundred with his own hands. Among ſo 


many examples of inhumanity, we have one inſtance 
of perfect generoſity, in the perſon of. a Catholick 
gentleman, who ſaved his enemy. There had long 
been an irreconcileable enmity between two gentle- 
men of the firſt rank in Quercy: one of them, named 
Veins, was a man of probity, courage, and ſincerity, 
but of ſo ſavage and barbarous a diſpoſition, that he 
was inſupportable to every body: the other was named 
Vignieres, and was a man of worth, eſteemed for his 
courage, and beloved by every body for his polite 
and obliging behaviour: both theſe gentlemen were 
at Paris; Fignieres was an Hugonet, and expected 
death in his own houſe, when Veſins entered it, fol- 
lowed by ſeveral armed perſons; and, having forced 
open the door of the chamber where he was, he or- 
dered him to come down into the ſtreet, mount a 
horſe which was there, and follow him. Vignieres 
obeyed, and Veſins conveyed him out of Paris, ſur- 
rounded by his armed men, like a priſoner, and con- 
ducted him in this manner into Quercy, without deign- 
ing to ſay a word to him. Vignieres expected nothing 
leis than to be killed by his enemy; but he was 


greatly 
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greatly ſurprized, when he found himſelf in his owt: 
houſe, and heard Fefirs declare to him, that he had 
brought him away in this manner only to ſave his 
life. Vignieres in the tranſports of his gratitude 
would have embraced him; but Vu repulſed him 
roughly, ſaying, I do not aſk your friendſhip, but 
ve you in your former liberty to be either my 
friend or my enemy, as you ſhall pleaſe; and, ſay- 
ing theſe words, he immediately retired, | 
When the fury of the muderers was abated, the 
king was greatly diſquieted, not knowing whether he 
ſhould countenance or diſapprove the action. He at 


firſt wrote to ſeveral of the governors in the provin- 


ces, acquainting them that this carnage been 
made without his participation by the houſe of Guiſe, 
in revenge on Coligny, whom they conſidered as au- 
thor of the death of the late duke: but, it being re- 
preſented to him, that ſuch a declaration would arm 


the Montmorency's againſt the dukes of Gui/p, and 


that thereby he would ſee his kingdom divided into 
two factions, and his authority deſpiſed, he went to 
the parliament, and there declared, that the maſſacre 
of the Proteſtants had been done by his order, not in 
hatred to their religion, but to puniſh Co/igny and his 
accomplices for a conſpiracy againſt the royal houſe. 
The firſt preſident de Thon, in a few words, praiſed 
the king's, prudence ; but he in particular took the 
liberty of repreſenting the horror of ſo deteſtable an 
action, ſaying, that, if the conſpiracy of Coligny was 
real, he ought to have been legally puniſhed, 

The king at the ſame time by an edit publickly 
declared what he had ſaid in parliament; and he 
more particularly affirmed, that he had not ated 
upon this occaſion in hatred of the religion of the 
Proteſtants, which he took under his protection. 
This edi& was ſent to the governors of the provinces z 
but they were at the ſame time acquainted, that the 
king expected the example of Paris ſnould be followed 
in all the towns throughout the kingdom; and the 
Proteſtants were accordingly put to death in all places 
where the Catholicks were the ſtrongeſt. 


Dauphint, 
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- Dawphins, Provence, and Auvergne, were the only 
places exempted: from this inhumanity. Claudius of 
Sawy count de Tende, governor of Provence, Ber- 
trand de Simianes, governor of Dauphine, and Saint 
Heran, governor of Auvergne, frankly replied, that 
they would not put ſuch cruel orders in execution; 
conſidering them as, not coming from the king, but 
from the enemies of the publick repoſe, who abuſed 
his majeſty's name and authority. 5 

All the Ezropean princes looked upon this action 
with the utmoſt abhorrence ; nor were there any, ex- 
cept the pope and the king of Spain, who appeared, 
in the leait to approve it: but theſe two gave thanks 
to heaven for it by proceſſions and publick ayers 
Even the more ſenſible among the Catholicks of 
France openly blamed it, and confeſſed, to the ſhame 
of our nation, that in all antiquity, or in the ac- 
counts of the moſt barbarous nations, an example 
could not be found of ſuch horrid cruelty. 
The king ſent ambaſſadors to the ſeveral princes of 

, to endeavour to excuſe what he began to per- 
ceive was held in ſuch abhorrence. Pomponius de Bel. 
lievre was ſent to the proteſtant Si Cantons, and 
Fohn de Montluc, biſhop of Yalencg, into Poland. The 
Poles were then upon the point of electing a king; 
and France had demanded this crown for the duke of 
Anjou : but, they having received an account of the 
maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew, it alienated thoſe 
from the intereſts of France, who had been moſt at- 
tached to them. The biſhop of Valence uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to perſuade them, that neither the 
king nor the duke of Anjou were acceſſory to the 
cruelty of this action; that the king's intention had 
only been to puniſh Coligny; and that the people's 
fury had committed the reſt contrary to his inten- 
tion, 

The king, being reſolved to conquer the obſtinacy 
of the prince of Conde, propoſed three things to him, 
and commanded him to chuſe one of them immedi- 
ately, maſs, death, or perpetual impriſonment. The 
prince replied, 4 God forbid that I ſhould mw = 

66 
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« firſt and as to the two others, I leave the choice 
to your majeſty, who will fix on that which the 
© providence of God ſhall direct.“ | 
The reſpect with which the prince ſpoke cal 
the king's: paſſion ; but his firmneſs ſhewed that vio+ 
lence would be in vain ; and recourſe was therefore 
had to other expedients. Sureau, the moſt celebrat- 
ed among the Proteſtant teachers, was ſeduced, and 
made publickly to abjure his error; after which he 
was brought to the prince of Conde, to whom he uſed 
many arguments to prove that the antient was the 
true religion, and that the new doctrine was a mani- 
feſt error. The example of this miniſter made a 
great impreſſion upon the prince's mind: he thought 
he could no longer conſider it as reſolution, but ob- 
ſtinacy, not to imitate him who had been his guide 
and preceptor ; and he therefore abjured the hereſy, 
together with the king of Nawarre, before the cardi- 
nal de Bourbon. Sureau, ſoon after repeating his diſ- 
ſimulation, begged pardon of the prinee for having 
deceived him, and retired into Germany, where he 
wrote and printed a book to diſprove his abjuration. 
What remained of the proteſtants in the kingdom 
retired to Rochelle, with a reſolution. there to defend 
themſelves, which. made the king reſolve to under- 
take the ſiege of that place. In the mean time he 
cauſed Lanoue to be ſolicited by his old friend the 
duke de Longueville to-come to court. Lanoue was a 
Proteſtant, but a man of an univerſal good character, 
who, after the taking of Mons, which he had defend- 
ed againſt the duke of Alba, knew not where to re- 
tire for ſafety. The king, who deſigned to employ 
him in his ſervice, promiſed him every thing he could 
expect or deſire, and at lait prevailed on him to come 
to court, where he was very well received, and di- 
rected by the king to go to Rochelle, and endeavour 
to ſubject that place to him. The king declared to 
him, that he did did not expect him to betray or de- 
ceive thoſe to whom he (ent him, and that he left 
him to uſe his own diſcretion in regard to the means 


he ſhould think proper to uſe. Lanoue repaired to 
Rochelle 
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Rochelle where he was received with incredible joy. 
The great eſteem they had of his merit determined 
them to give him the ſovereign command : all vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to his authority, to carry on the 
war under his conduct and direction. He accepted 
the command with defign to uſe his influence in per- 
ſuading them to ſubmit to the — and he kept it as 
long as he had any hopes of ſucceſs. But at the ſame 
time he neglected nothing which he thought it his 
duty to do for thoſe who confided in him, and had 
put themſelves under his protection. 
The ſiege of Rochelle was commeneed the 8th of 
December by Biron, whom the king deſtined for go- 
vernor of that place. Some time after the duke of 
Anjou, arriving in the camp, preſſed the beſieged 
with great vigour ; but they repulſed all attacks with 
incredible valour. They were encouraged by Lanoue, 
who did every thing for their defence that could be 
expected from a great general, while at the ſame 
time he uſed his utmoſt addreſs and eloquence to pre- 
vail on them to ſubmit to the king. At laſt, ſome 
months being elapſed, and this gentleman finding he 
laboured in vain to bring theſe rebels to their duty, 
and fearing leſt he ſhould himſelf paſs for one of 
them, if he continued in their ſervice, as he had 
hitherto done, he abandoned them, and retired into 
the camp of the duke of Anjou. They were irritat- 
ed, but not diſcouraged, by his retreat, and continu- 
ed upon all occaſions to ſhew an invincible courage : 
even the women were competitors with the men in va- 
_ having fought with them in ſeveral of the aſ- 
auits, | 

At laſt the king, from their reſiſtance apprehending 
an iſſue but little favourable to his arms, reſolved to 
grant them peace. With this' defign, he ſent ints the 
camp Nicholas de Neufwille ſeignor de Villeroy, fecre- 
tary of ſtate, with orders to treat with the Rochellers. 
The duke of Anjou, who at this time received infor- 
mation that he was elected king of Poland, reſolved 
to try one more aſſault, that he might, if poſſible, 
end this expedition gloriouſly, The aſſault was ac- 
Fra cordingly 
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cordingly given the 12th of June; but the affailants 
were repulſed with ſuch vigour, that they no longer 
thought of any thing but coming to terms with the 
A con | Na 
After ſeveral conferences, a peace was concluded, 
upon condition that the Rochellers, thoſe of Sancerre, 
Mantauben, and ſome other towns which the Proteſtants 
poſſeſſed, ſhould have liberty to profeſs the reform- 
ed religion ; and that the — of the Catholiek 
religion, which had been aboliſhed in theſe towns, 
ſhould be reſtored; that they ſhould receive for go - 
vernors thoſe whom the king ſhould appoint ; that 
his majeſty ſhould pardon them the paſt, and ſhould 
ſuffer them to live, accordidg to cuſtom, under their 
ordinary magiſtrates ; and that they ſhould themſelves 
garriſon their towns, Thus ended the war againſt 
the Proteſtants the 6th of July 1573. 

A few days after the duke of Axjou's return to 
Paris, the ambaſſadors from Poland arrived there, 
to the number of more tnan two hundred, beſides 
many of the young nobility who accompanied them, 
Nothing had before been — in France ſo magnifi- 
cent as their equipage and the richneſs of their dreſſes. 

hey were received with all ſorts of honours, not 
only becauſe the occaſion of their coming was high - 
ly honourable to France, as it was to acknowledge 
the duke of Anjou for their king, and pay him hom - 
age, but alſo becauſe the king was greatly pleaſed at 
the Poles having in a very poſitive manner rejected 
the pretenſion of the ambaſſador of Spain, who had 
diſputed the preceeyey with that of France, in the 
diet which was aſſembled for the election of a king: 
this aſſembly ordered, that the ambaſſador of Spain 
ſhould; have no place at the ſolemn maſs, at which 
the ambaſſadors were to aſſiſt, but after the biſhop of 
Valence, the ambaſſador of Fance, who ſhould be 
placed immediately after that of the emperor. + | | 

The duke of Aujon was but little affected by the 
honours of royalty; it was with difficulty that he 
panned on hunſelf to leave France, where his merit 

gained him a reputation which began ae 

im 
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him fuſpeQed by the king. The duke endeavoured 
to delay his departure, under pretence of the incon- 
veniencies of the approaching winter; but the king, 
being no longer able to bear his preſence, one day in 
a great rage ſwore by the name of God, which he 
frequently did, that either himſelf or his brother 
ſhould quit the kingdom. At laſt the king of Poland, 
knowing his brother's inflexible and violent temper, 
Prepared for his departure to Poland, having received 
the promiſes of the princes of the empire not to ob- 
ſtrut his paſſage, though they had at firſt declared 
they would. The king accompanied him as far as 
Chalons upon the Marne, where, being taken ill, he 
was obliged to ſtop: it is faid, that the cauſe of his 
illneſs was not natural; and the king of Poland ſo 
openly ſhewed his diſguſt at quitting France, and the 
queen his mother appeared ſo afflicted at it, that they 
were both ſuſpected of a deſign to deſtroy the king. 

This year died Michael de l Hopital, chancellor of 
France, aged 70 .years. He was one of the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned men in his time. He reſembled 
Ariflotle in his countenance, or at leaſt the images and 

_ of this philoſopher which antiquity has 

ett us, 

At the commencement of the year 1574 the kin 
of Poland arrived there, accompanied by ſeveral o 
the French nobility, and by Pomponius de Bellievre, 
ambaſſador from France to his Poliſb majeſty. Guy 
Dufaur de Pibrac, his chancellor, replied, with an 
eloquence which was admired by all, to the ſpeeches 
and demands which were made by the Po/es to their 
new king. While joy was univerſal throughout 
Poland, affairs in France threatened diſcord and trou- 
bles : the more the queen endeavoured to remedy and 
prevent the evil, the more by her imprudence ſhe in- 
creaſed it. The duke 4 Alencon, who was naturally 
turbulent, complained of being neglected, in that the 
queen had given the duke of Lorraine the command 
of the army, which the king of Poland had reſigned : 
he ſaid, they ought to have preferred him to a ſtran- 
ger; and, being reſolved ts. be revenged for the in- 


jury 
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Jury which he thought he had hereby received, he 
attached himſelf to the Wontmorency's; who were dif- 
fati:fied with the queen, becauſe ſhe had prejudiced 
the king againſt them, and ſought by all manner of 
means to humble them. The king of Nawarre, the 
prince of Conde, and all the Proteſtants, entered into 
the ſame party, which was called the league of po- 
liticks ; and thus nothing but troubles and confuſion 
were to be ſeen throughout the kingdom. The Pro- 
teſtants made a great progreſs, eſpecially in Lang ue- 
doc and Guyenne, under the command of Lanoue , and 
m Normandy, under the count de Mont. omery. 

The king raiſed with all expedition three armies; 
one of which was led into Normandy by Matignon, the 
kinz's lieutenant in that province; and the others 
entered Languedoc, Guyenne, and Dauphint ; and the 
war was carried on with great vigour in all theſe 
Places, 

In the mean time the king being informed of the uni- 
on of the king of Nawarre, and the prince of Conde, 
and the Montmorency's, with the duke of Alencon, and 
of their deſign to retire from court, he cauſed the 
duke of Alencon and the king of Nawarre to be ſeized 
at Vincennes, and committed the marſhals de Monimo- 
rency and de Cof/e priſoners to the Baſtile: and they 
mu all accuſed of having conſpired the death of 

e king. | 

The Uses mother, who had reſolved to deſtroy 
ſome of them, and deprive the others of all power, 
rendered them odious to the king, who, being diſ- 
pirited with his diſtemper, eafily complied with all 
the deſtructive reſolutions with which ſhe inſpired 
him. And ſhe, perceiving the king's diſtemper daily 
grew worſe, cauſed letters patent to be pafſed, where- 
by the king appointed her regent of the kingdom. 

She at the ſame time, with great joy, real or ap- 
parent, received information of the taking of the 
count de Montgomery, Matignon, having beſieged 

him in the caſtle of Donfront, had at laſt forced him 
to ſurrender, upon condition his life ſhould be ſpared : 
but the queen, without paying any regard to this 

agreement, 
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agreement, cauſed him to be brought to Paris, with 
deſign to have him beheaded by the hands of the 
common executioner. She with great eagerneſs carried 
the news of his being taken to the king : byt he ap- 
peared little affected with it; for death, which ap- 
proached, had already deprived him of almoſt all 
ſenſation: and in effect he died the ſame day, being 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt, after having ſuffered great pains. 
He was aged 25 years. He left by the queen his 
wife only one daughter, who died ſoon after him, 
and one natural ſon, named Charles, count 4 Auvergne. 
His body being opened, ſeveral marks of poiſon ap- 
ared therein, | 
Charles IX. was a prince of great wit and courage; 
but he had been ſpoiled by bad education, and the 
evil council of the queen his mother, who from his 
outh had accuſtomed him to blood, and all the li- 
rties which youth and independence are capable to 
inſpire. He was naturally cholerick, and frequent!y 
uttered the moſt horrid oaths and imprecations. To- 
wards the end of his life, he began to miſtruſt the 
queen his mother, and to perceive the ſtate of his 
kingdom. He ſaw that the two factians of Guiſe and 
 Montmorency had cauſed all the paſt troubles ; and for 
this reaſon he had reſolved the ruin of both thoſe 
houſes. | 
The ſame year died Co/mo duke of Florence, eſteem- 


7 * of the greateſt and wiſeſt princes that ever 
ved. 
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A TER the death of Charles IX, the queen 


ſent Barbexieres de Chemerault with an account 

of it to Henry king of Poland, to whom the crown of 
France deſcended by right of ſucceſſion. Henry re- 
ſolved to go immediately into France; and the Poles, 

being apprehenſive of his deſign, reſolved on their 
ſide to prevent him: but, as they did not apprehend 
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he could excite his intention ſo ſuddenly, his expedi- 
tion diſappointed them; for he departed the night fol- 
lowing from Cracovia, and got out of the dominions 
of Polard, almoſt before they were informed of his 
flight. He wrote tothe ſenate of Poland, repreſent- 
ing the neceſſity he was under of going immediately 
into France to prevent the troubles which his abſence 
might cauſe, and demanding ſome ſenators to be ſent 
to him to receive his orders touching the adminiſtra- 
tion of the republick. | | add 
When he arrived upon the confines of Au/tria, he 
was met by the two ſons of the emperor Maximilian 
II. who waited to receive him, and accompanied him 
to Viema, from which city even the emperor came 
two miles to meet him. From thence he went to 
Venice, and then to Turin, where he gave up Pignerol 
and ſome other towns in Piedmont to the duke of Sa- 
voy. He received coldly the marſhal Henry de Mont- 
enorency a" Anville, who repaired to Turin to juſtify 
himſelf to his majeſty againſt the calumnies with which 
his enemies had aſperſed him and his brothers. D) 
Anvilie, judging by his reception that the ruin of his 
houſe was reſolved, retired immediately to his govern- 
ment of Languedoc, and united with the Proteftants, 
by whom he had long been ſolicited. He concluded 
a league between them and thoſe Catholicks called 
Politicians :* the principal articles of which were, 
that the prince of Conde ſhould have the command of 
the army ; that the neceſlary ſecurity ſhould be taken 
for the obſervance of the edicts iſſued in favour of 


the Proteſtants ; that the duke 4 lencon, the king of he 
Nawarre, the duke de Montmorency, and the marſhal wha! 
de Cu, ſhould be ſer at liberty; and that the ſtates DT 
ſhould be aſſembled as ſoon as poſſible. f the c 

The king arrived at Lyons; and, the queen with ons, 
the nobility having repaired thither, all began to caſt Q nat 
their eyes upon him, to examine his conduct, and diſ- de R 
cover what was to be hoped from his reign. It is into | 
wonde ful how different he was found from what he profu 
had appeared when only duke of 4njou : and, though the £ 
he had been nurſed in arms, he now ſhewed nothing when 


but 
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but weakneſs, both of body and mind. He imme- 
diately abandoned himſelf to voluptuouſneſs, giv- 
ing ſcarce a few moments in the day to hear any thing 
ſaid concerning affairs. He no longer permitted the 
reat lords to addreſs him with the liberty and fami- 
iarity with which they had the e kings; ad- 
mitting to this intimacy only a few young men, who 
had neither experience nor merit. He confided wholly 
in them, and loaded them with riches, with an un- 
bounded prodigality, which, joined to the exceſſive 
expences he wasat in his pleaſures, ſoon exhauſted his 
treaſury. This conduct, he knew, would not anſwer 
the great opinion which had been conceived of him. 
De Thau ſays, that, being at Lyons, an officer of juſ- 
tice, his particular friend, named Simon Bofſins, whe 
was provoſt of Limoges, and a man of learning, pru- 
dence, and ſkill in judicial aſtrology, had told him 
ſeveral times, as a thing of which he was certain, 
that the reign of this prince would betray the hopes 
which his firſt exploits would cauſe to be conceived of 
him, and that his end would be miſerable. Indeed, 
1 be more different than the two parts of 
the life of this prince: nothing more glorious than 
his conduct when duke of Anjou, and commandin 
the army of the king his brother: nothing more deſ- 


viour when on the throne. Charles IX, his bro- 
ther, knew him well, and had ſaid of him, when he 
went to Poland, that he would diſappoint the expec- 
tations of the French and foreigners, and that the rank 
he was going to appear in would ſhew the world 
what ſort of man he was. | | | 
The king's council was at this time compoſed of 
the queen mother, the duke of Gui/e and their relati- 
ons, the dukes Nemours and Angouleme, (this laſt was 
a natural ſon of Henry IT) and Albert de 3 
de Retz, an Italian, whom the queen had brought 
into France with her, and had beſtowed her favour ſo 
profuſely upon him, that he was at this time one of 
the greateſt lords in the kingdom. The firſt affair, 
whereon they deliberated in the eouneil, was, IS 


PRI or unworthy the royal dignity, than his be- 
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they ſhould take arms againſt the Proteſtant league, 

or whether they ſhould harken to their deputies, who 
were ſoon to arrive at court ? It was determined, that 
they ſhould be heard, and that in the mean time all 
neceſſary preparations ſhould be made for carrying on 

the war againſt them. 

From Lyons the king went to Avignon; where, to 
ſhew his piety, he frequently aſſiſted in the proceſſions 
of the penitents, diſguiſed under the extraordinary 
habit in which they appear ; which inſpired the great 
lords of the court with great contempt of him. But 
they, nevertheleſs, followed his example ; among 
others, the cardinal 4e Lorraine, who died a few days 
after in this city, from having, as it was ſaid, aſſiſt- 
ed barefoot in the night in theſe ridiculous proceſſions, 
at a time when it was extremely cold, being towards 
the end of December. By | * 

The cardinal 4e Lorraine was one of the teſt 
men of his time, but ſeemed born to be the ſcourge 
of Frauce; for his ambition and violent temper had 
all his life diſturbed the repoſe of the kingdom. 
There were ſome ſuſpicions that he had been poiſon- 
ed by a general — — of the whole clergy of 
France, who were extremely incenſed againſt him, 
becauſe he daily invented new means to tax and ſub- 
ject them to the court of Rome. nie 

The king proceeded from Auignon to Rheims, in 
order for his coronation: and at the ſame time he ſent 
Philip Hurault de Ghiverny, who was his chancellor 
before he ſucceeded to the crown, to demand in mar- 
riage, of the duke of Lorraine, Louiſa, daughter of 
the count de Vaudemont the duke's brother, with 

whom he had fallen in love, when he had ſeen her, 
as he was going from France to Poland. 

The king, upon his arrival at Rheims, found there 
the duke of Lorraine and the dutcheſs his wife, the 
count de YVaudemont and the princeſs Louiſa his daugh- 
ter. The ceremony of the coronation was perform- 
ed the igth of February, and the next day the king 
eſpouſed the princeſs. De Thou, who was preſent, 
ſays, that theſe two days maſs was not performed till 
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the evening, the king having employed the whole of 
each day in dreſſing himſelf, and in adjuſting with his 
own hands the princeſs's ruff; which behaviour ev 
body openly diſapproved, and attributed to his con- 
tempt for religion. De Thou alſo tells us, that Te 


Deum was forgot to be ſung at the King's. coronation, 


which was remarked and conſidered as a bad preſage; 


as though it were a ſign the king's reign would not be 


the joy and happineſs of France. 
In the mean time the war was purſued with vio- 
lence in all the provinces of the kingdom: Montbrus, 


who was in Dauphin# at the head of the Proteſtants, 
was taken by Rochefort his relation upon an inconſi - 
derable occaſion, his horſe having fallen under him, 


and broke his leg. The parliament of Dauphint tried 
him, condemned him to death, and cauſed him to be 
beheaded. 

At the ſame time Beſne, the murderer of admiral 
Caligny, was diſcovered and taken by the Proteſtants 
in Guyenne, upon his return from Spain, where he had 
been ſent by the duke of Gazi/e. They deliberated 
whether they ſhould try him as a murderer: but it 
was judged better to cauſe him to be killed by ſome 


ſoldiers, leſt, if he were put to death by the forms 


of juſtice, the ſame method ſhould be uſed with thoſe 
of their party who might be taken in the-courſe of 
the war. They therefore pretended to conſider him 
only as a priſoner of war; and, the ſoldiers to whom 
he was given to be conveyed from one town to a- 
nother aps”. = him, it was reported to have been 
done by robbers. 

Francis de Bonne de Leſdigvieres lieutenant of Mant- 
brun, a young gentleman. of great merit, was choſen 
by * Proteſtants to be their governor of Dau- 
phinb. | 

Towards the end of this year the Poles declared 
their king diveſted of all right to the crown of Po- 


land, becauſe he had himſelf abandoned the king- 


dom, and had refuſed, to pay any regard to the in- 
treaties, which had been made to him by all orders 
in the * to return and take upon him the go- 

Vol. II. M vernment . 
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vernment. They elected for their king Stephen Ba- 
thory prince of Tranſilvania, and cauſed him to eſ- 
pouſe the princeſs Anne, ſiſter of Sigi/mond Auguſius 
their laſt king. 

The marſhals 4e Montmorency and de Caſſe were 
ſtill priſoners in the Baſtile; and, upon a report which 
was ſpread of the death of marſhal 4 Anwille, the 
brother of Montmorency, it was reſolved to ſtrangle 
them in priſon. The commiſſion for it was given to 
Souvre, one of the officers of the king's chamber, 
who, being an honeſt and ſenſible man, accepted it, 
left, if he refuſed it, it ſhould be given to another 
who would execute it. While he was conſidering 
what means to employ to ſave the lives of theſe two 
marſhals, a certain account came that 4 Anwville was 
not dead, which occaſioned the order given for the 
death of his brother and de Co// to be revoked. At 
the ſame time, the duke 4 Alencon having eſcaped 
from his guards, and retired from court, the queen 
mother releaſed the two marſhals, hoping, by this 
mark of affection, to prevent their party from join- 
ing the duke 4“ Alencon. 

The diſorders in the Low Countries were even great- 
er than thoſe in France. The provinces. of Holland, 
Zealand, and Frizeland, had called in the prince of 
Orange, and declared him their governor : even the 
Catholicks of the other provinces, eccleſiaſticks and 
others, being incenſed at the tyranny of the Spaniards, 
had taken arms. The aſſembly of the ſtates had en- 
tered into a league againſt the Spaniards, of which 

they had made the prince of Orange chief : and they 
had at the ſame time deſired the queen of England 
and the duke 4 Alencon to join them: ſo that John of 
| Auſtria, Tucceeding Regueſens, who was dead, in the 
government of the Low Countries, found them al- 
moſt entirely revolted againſt Spain. This league aſ- 
ſamed the name of the ſtates general of the Low 
Countries, which it always preſerved, and the provin- 
ces which afterwards ſucceeded in freeing themſelves 
from the Spanj/ dominion called themſelves the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries, 4 
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In the mean time the prince of Conde arrived in 
France at the head of 20000 Germans, moſt of which 
were commanded by prince John Cafimer, ſon of 
the count Palatine of the Rhine : theſe troops, join- 
ed to thoſe which, were before in arms in France, 
compoſed a formidable army, with which the prince 
of Cond# having repaired to the duke 4 Alencon, he 


reſigned the command of it to him, and acknowledg- 


ed him for general. | 

The queen now judged the only thing to be done 
was to make peace with them at any rate, in order 
to diſſipate ſo formidable an army, and detach the 
duke 4 Alencon from thoſe who were leagued with 
him. She undertook to negotiate this herſelf : and, 
repairing to the duke's camp, ſhe offered him from 
the king every advantage he could defire, both for 
himſelf in particular, and the Proteſtants in general. 


After ſome conferences, a peace was at laſt concluded 


upon terms advantageous tothe confederates : the Pro- 
teſtants were granted liberty to profeſs their religion 
in all parts of the kingdom, without exception : the 
memory of Coligny, Montgomery, and Monbrun was 
reſtored to honour by the king's edit, which alſo di- 
rected the ſtates to aſſemble at Bis within fix months. 
The county of Tourraine and the dutchies of Berry 
and Anjou were given to the duke d Alencon, with a 
right of nomination to the biſhopricks, abbies and 
other benefices ; which right did belong to the king : 
and from that time this prince ſtiled himſelf duke of 
Anjou. This peace, which pacified all the diſcon- 
tented, for ſome time prevented a deſtructive war, 
and in a moment diſſipated a great army, which the 
prince of Conde had taken great pains to raiſe. 

The enemies of the Proteſtants, of which the prin- 
cipal was the duke of Gui/e, did not diſſemble their 
reſentment of a peace which they found too advan- 
tageous to the enemies of religion. They highly 

blamed the queen's precipitation and the king's com- 
pliance. They aſſembled and declared among them- 
ſelves, that, ſince the king abandoned the cauſe of 
religion, they would defend it. They went from 


M 2 houſe 
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| hogſe to houſe, ſolicited the moſt conſiderable of the ſe 
A ö citizens of Paris, made them ſwear to defend reli - ec 
* [ gion againſt the ſectaries, and cauſed the ſame oath h 
1 to be taken by the gentry in the country; they alſo re 
1 went into the moſt conſiderable towns, and engaged h. 
'F thoſe who had the imprudence to give ear to them to by 
enter into a league with them. ä 2 h. 
Such was the commencement of this fatal league, | 
which reduced the kingdom to - the laſt extremity. — 
| | The form of the oath which was taken was, to ſwear Ir 
WW upon the holy evangeliſts ( whereon they actually laid of 
4 } their hands) to be always faithful to the holy league, ty 
x which the Catholick princes, gentlemen, and citizens W 
| entered into to defend the Catholiek religion, and as 
, re-eſtabliſh it in the kingdom in the ſame ſtate it had di 
| been in the time of Clovis. And to this purpoſe they ce 
6 promiſed to employ their lives and fortunes, agreeable Of 
Li to the orders which ſhould be given them by their th 
Wo chief, whom they were to obey in all things, with- ay 
1 out exception. | 
Bi The articles and laws of this league were, that de 
4 a chief ſhould be created as ſoon as poſſible, whom lik 
43 all thoſe of the league ſhould be obliged to obey ; be 
1 that he ſhould have power, without form of trial, to w 
4" put all thoſe to death who ſhould diſobey him; that th 
4 all Catholicks ſhould be invited to join in this league; de 
4 that thoſe who ſhould refuſe, ſhould be confidered he 
4 as the enemies of religion, and purſued with open Pre 
| force; and that, if any one, after having entered elt; 
4 the league, ſhould withdraw from it, he ſhould be itſt 
5 puniſhed in the ſevereſt manner, as a rebel to God. the 
7 ' The king, who was not then ſenſible of the conſe- Ca 
3 quences of this league, not only permitted it, but the 
= | even ſhewed his approbation of it, becauſe he was to 
1 diſguſted at having been forced, againſt his inclinati- of 
| ons, to grant ſuch advantageous conditions to his _ The 
. brother and the Proteſtants, and wiſhed for a pretence Un 
* to revoke what he had done. But he afterwards 44 
found that this league attacked the royal - dignity Sþc 
more than it defended religion. The Proteſtants, tak 
ſeeing themſelves menaced with ruin, began to think Wa 
| ſeriouſly 


ſeriouſly of defending themſelves, and acknowledg - 
ed for their chief the king of Navarre, who, ſince 
his retirement from court, publickly profeſſed their 
religion, and had openly declared that his abjuration 
had been extorted by violence, and that it had never 
been his defign to renounce the religion wherein he 
had been educated. 1 3 2 

The month of November being come, the ſtates, 
aſſembled at Blois, agreeable to their convocation. 
In this aſſembly it was. that the king diſcovered the 
defign of the league tended to injure the royal digni- 
ty, and transfer all authority. into the hands of him 
who ſhould; be choſen for chief. There was no chief, 
as yet declared; but it was plainly perccived that the, 
duke of Guiſe, who was the life of the cauſe, would, 
certainly be the man. The king met with a general 
oppoſition to every thing he propoſed to the ſtates by 
the chancellor de Birague for the confirmation of his 
authority. EY | 

They, now began to ſpread throughout the king- 
dom, and in foreign nations, more eſpecially at Rome, 
libels, intimating, that the race of Charlemagne had; 

been unjuſtly driven from the throne ; that the Capers, 

who were uſurpers of the crown, had drawn upon, 
the kingdom. all kinds of misfortunes ; that God evi- 
dently ſhewed his intention to re-eſtabliſh the true 
heirs, who had been preſerved in Lorraine ; that his. 
providence had brought them into France, by there 
eſtabliſhing the houſe, of Gui/e ; that Heaven declared 
itſelf for this houſe by the people's favour, which 
the duke of Gui/e entirely poſſeſſed ; and that all 
Catholicks, and more eſpecially the pope, head of 
the church, ought to concur in the deſign, in order 
to. oppoſe a courageous and truly Catholick king a- 
gain the enemies of the church, in whoſe favour 
the reigning 125 had declared himſelf by an edict 
unworthy of a Catholick king. 

Beſides this, they ſent to the pope and the king of 
Spain an account of what was propoſed to be under- 
taken and executed by means of the league: and this 
was, that, that when the duke of Guiſe ſhould be 
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declared chief, and this dignity ſhould have rendered 
him all powerful in the kingdom, the duke 4 Alencon 
might be ſeized, tried, and puniſhed with death, as 
a. criminal, in having declared himſelf chief of the 
hereticks ; that the king ſhould be confined in a mo- 
naſtery ; and that the pope ſhould give the kingdom 
to the duke of Guiſe, who ſhould aboliſh the liberties 
of the Gallick church, and cauſe the council of Trent 
to be received in the kingdom. 

This project could not be kept ſo ſecret, but that 


the king's ambaſſadors immediately gained ſome 


knowledge of it, which they ſent to court. Henry 
was extremely incenſed at it; but, inſtead of actin 

with vigour: againſt the. authors of the league, 5 
employing his authority to repreſs or deſtroy them, he 


had recourſe to an expedient unworthy of himſelf, and 
by which he entirely deſtroyed the royal dignity : he 


declared himfelf chief of the league, hoping to draw 


to himſelf all the authority which this title could 


confer upon the perſon who ſhould be inveſted with it.. 


He alſo ſubſcribed to the articles, and ordered all Ca- 


tholicks to do the like. The aſſembly of the ſtates 


at the ſame time revoked the laſt edi& of peace iſſu - 
ed in favour of the Proteſtants, ordered that there 
ſhould no longer be. any other * in the kingdom 


than the Catholick, and that thoſe who had ſeparat- 
ed themſelves from it ſhould be conſtrained by force 
of Arms to return to it again. 


At the beginning of the year 1577, the king, be- 


ing deſirous to humble the duke of Guiſe, who pre- 
tended to place himſelf in the ſame rank with the 


princes of the blood, iſſued an edi, wherein he de- 
clared, that in all affemblies and ceremonies the prin- 


ces of the blood ſhould have precedency before all 


others, even the great officers of the crown, who 


ſhould be obliged to give place to thoſe who had the 


honour of being of the royal blood. 


The king knowing the probity of the firſt preſident. 


de Thou, 'and the affection he had for his ſervice ; he 


ſecretly ſent Claudius Douran, who was afterwards 


malter of requeſts, to deſire his adviſe in regard - 
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his proceedings againſt the league. The affair re- 
quired the greateſt ſecrecy; for, had the people known 
that this magiſtrate adviſed the king againſt the league, 


it might have coſt him his life. LCouran, therefore, 


came to him by night: and the firſt preſident told. 
him, that the king thought too late of ruining the 
league; that, though the thing was not impoſſible, 
it was nevertheleſs exceedingly difficult; that at pre- 
ſent he did not clearly perceive all the means which. 
might be uſed ; but that the firſt Rep, which to him 
appeared abſolutely neceſſary, was to eſtabliſh peace 
in the kingdom, and thereby deprive the factious of 
all precence to aſſemble or league together. The 
king, in purſuance of this advice, declared to the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates, before they broke up, that his 
intention was to eſtabliſh the Catholick religion 
throughout the kingdom, but not to uſe any violence : 
and. he defired that the care of this affair might be 
left to him, and no- other be concerned in it. The 
war was, nevertheleſs, carried on to the month of 


Octaber, though with but little vigour on either ſide. - 


Peace ſucceeded by an edict which the king publiſhed. 
at Poitiers; which was received with incredible jo 
by all who were ſincerely deſirous of the public 
good, as well Catholicks as Proteſtants. 

About this time died Blaiſe de Montluc, marſhal of 
France, who had long purſued the war in Tas in the 
ſervice of the preceding kings. He was one of the 

reateſt enemies of the Proteſtants. He was the 
kings lieutenant in Guyerne, and to the day of his 
death carried on an open war againſt them in that pro- 
vince, giving no quarter to any, and hanging all 
thoſe who fell into his hands. 

While theſe affairs paſſed in France, don Sebaſtian. 
king of Portugal, a' young prince of great courage, 
went into Africa to make war upon the Moor,; but 
his expedition proved unfortunate, for he was there: 
defeated and ſlain. Henry cardinal of Portugal, 
great uncle to Sebaſtian, ſucceeded him in the king- 
dom, but reigned only one year: after whoſe death, 
the ſucceſſion was conteſted between Philip II, king 
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of Spain, and the duke of Braganza, both ſons of 
two princeſſes of the royal houſe ; and by Antony, a 
natural ſon of a brother of the cardinal's, who aſ- 
ſumed the title of king, and took poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom; but Philip king of Spain diſputed it with 
him, in that Antony was born of a woman of ignoble 
birth, whom he pretended Lewis his father had eſ- 
pouſed without the king's conſent, who had cauſed it 
to be declared by the ſtates of the kingdom, that the 
children which might be born of this marriage, 
ſhould not ſucceed to the crown. But the duke of 
Braganza pretended to exclude Philip as being a 
foreigner, though having the ſame claim, becauſe 
the duke was born in Portugal of an elder branch : 
but Philip, being the ſtrongeſt, ſeized the kingdom, 
and defeated Antony, who retired into France, and 
there died, under the reign of Henry IV. 

It may not be improper here to obſerve, that Ph i- 
lip IT, Philip III his ſon, and Philip IV his grand- 
ſon, kings of Spain, reigned in Portugal from 15 80, 
to the year 1640; when the Portugueſe ſhook off the 
yoke of Spain, and elected for their king John duke 
of Braganza, chief of that houſe; He was deſcend- 
ed, two hundred years before, in the male line, from 
Alphonſo duke of Braganza, baſtard of Edward king of 
Portugal, and from donna Catharina, daughter of don 
Duarta, the brother of king Henry the laſt deceaſed : 
whereas the king of Spain was only the ſon of Ja- 
bella, the ſiſter of don Henry and don Duarta, whoſe 
daughter, but for the power of Philip II, would have 
been preferred to him. John, being aided by the 
forces of France, maintained himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
of this kingdom; where his ſon Peter Prince of Por- 
tugal afterwards reigned under the title of prince re- 
gent, the king his brother having been declared inca- 
pable of the government. 

The duke of Anjou had raifed in France eight thou- 
ſand foot and a thouſand horſe, with the permiſſion 
of the king his brother, who ardently defired to fee 
him quit France with thoſe who were attached to 
him, He entered Flanders with his troops: the —__ 
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of the Low, Countries, who had deſired him to take 
them under his protection, had concluded a treaty: 
with him, by which they gave him the ſovereign 
command of the army, and engaged to acknowledge 
him for their prince and ſovereign lord, in caſe they 
zould take a reſolution to chuſe any other than the 
ing of Spain. The French Troops made no great 
progreſs, but they prevented what the Spaniards 
wißt t have done againſt the confederates. 
Towards the end of this year Rene de Birague, 
chancellor of France, having been raiſed to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal, reſigned the feals to the king, and 
his majeſty gave them to Philip X. de Chiwerny, 


who was afterwards chancellor. 
ue firſt — of che year 1579 & remarkable for 
the eſtabliſhment of the knights of the order of the 
Hoh Ghoſt. That of Saint Michael- had been given 
to ſo many perſons, even of mean birth, that it was 
in diſgrace, which determined the king to create a, 
new order, under the title of the Holy Ghoſt. The 
Knights were ar &r{ an hundred in number, including 
the king, who is the ſovereign, and the officers of 
the order, which are, the grand almoner, the chan- 
cellor, the maſter of the ceremonies, the high trea- 
ſurer, the greffier, and the porter. They were all 
called knights commanders, becauſe the king's deſign 
was to take a part of the revenues from the moſt 
conſiderable abbies, therewith to found commande- 
ries, which ſhould be given to the knights of the 
Holy 0480 in imitation of the commanderies of 
Shain. But he could not obtain the pope's conſent 
9 the execution of this deſign, becauſe the whole 
clergy of France oppoſed it. He nevertheleſs, ſays 
de Thou, called theſe new knights commanders, that 
poſterity might know what had been his intention. 
One of the principal ſtatues of this order is, that the 
knights ſwear to live and die in the Apoſſolick and 

Roman-Catholick religion. | 
This year Lewis de Clermont de Bufſy d Amboiſe 
was aſſaſſinated by the count de Montſoreau Buße 
, proud of his birth, and the fear in which he kept 
- M 5 2 the 
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250 The HISTORY of FRANCE. 
the gentry, to whom he had rendered himſelf terrible 
by ſeveral private combats, wherein he had always 
had the advantage, was univerſally hated by per- 
ſons of rank throughout the kingdom, for his pride 
and inſolence, and by the people for the outrages he 
had committed on them in divers governments which 
he had had, and principally in that of the town and 
caſtle of Angers, which he then poſſeſſed. He became 
enamoured of the wife of the count de Montſoreau, a 
man of great quality in Anjou, and a great lover of 
hunting. Buh wrote, in confidence, to the duke of 
Anjou, telling him he had made himſelf maſter of the 
heart of this lady, and making uſe of this expreſſion : 
That he had at laſt taken in his toils the beaſt of the 
great huntſman. | 

The duke of Aujon ſhewed this letter to the king, 
who kept it, and reſolved to make uſe of it for «© 
ruin of Byfy. He ſhewed it to the count de Mont/o- 
reau, ſaying, if he was a man of ſpirit, he would 
revenge the injury, and giving him to underſtand 
that he had his leave to attempt any thing for the de- 
ſtruction of BAH. 

The count ſecretly went home, and obliged his 
wife to write a letter to Buſy, wherein ſhe deſired 
him to come and ſee her, and aſſured him that he 
would find her alone. Buſy came, and, immediate- 
ly upon his entering the lady's apartment, he was at- 
tacked by ſeveral armed men, againſt whom he lon 
defended himſelf; but at laſt, finding his ſtren th : 
fail, he threw himſelf out of the window, and at 
that moment received a thruſt with a ſword through 
the body, of which he fell dead into the mote, Some 
ſay, that, his coat having catched upon ſome iron 
ſpikes under the window, he hung upon them, and 
was there killed. | 

The Switzers had long preſſed the king to take 
the city of Geneva under his protection, ſaying, that, 
by the treaty of alliance, the kings of France were 
obliged to protect the Sai Cantons and their allies, 
and that, this city having become their ally, they 
were obliged to deſire the king to grant it ſame 

3 avour. 
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favour. The fear of giving the ſeague a pretence 
to complain had till now prevented the king from de- 
claring himſelf thereupon : but at laſt, Nicholas de 
Harlay Sancy, his ambaſſador at Switzerland, hav- 
ing ſhewn him it was of importance to grant the 
Sqvitzers this requeſt, in order to attach them more 
ſtrongly to the intereſts of France, his majeſty there- 
fore did grant it them. The alliance was renewed. 
between France and the Swiſs Cantons, the city of Ge- 
newa was included in the number of their allies, and put 
under the king's protection: and thus it was for ever 
ſecured againſt the pretenſions of its biſhop and the 
duke of Savoy, who pretend to be ſovereigns of it. 

The duke of Anjou had been ſeveral times into 
England to gain the good graces of the queen, and 
her conſent to eſpouſe him; but in-vain. The laſt: 
time he was there, he carried the affair ſo far, that 
this princeſs received a ring from him, and gave him. 
a wand, whereby ſhe engaged herſelf to him: even 
the contract of marriage was prepared and ſent to 
the king to be ſigned : but, whether the queen re- 
pented her having engaged herſelf, or whether ſne 
apprehended giving herſelf a maſter. in an huſband, 
or, laſtly, whether ſhe feared diſpleaſing her ſub- 
Jets, ſhe, however, would never complete the mar- 
riage: and ſhe made the king's refuſal to declare 
war againſt Hain before its accompliſhment a pretence 
to break it off : for it had been agreed by one of the. 
articles of the treaty, that France and England ſhould: 
at the ſame time declare war againſt Spain. The queen 
was for having this war declared before the marriage; 
but the king would not conſent to do it till after: 
whereupon ſhe broke it off, The duke of Anjou took 
his leave of her upon very gracious terms, and left 
London with a conſiderable quantity of men and mo- 
ney, to go and take poſſeſſion of the Low Countries, , 
which, in an aſſembly of their ſtates, had elected him 
their ſovereign prince, after having declared the king . 
of Spain diveſted of all right. : 

The duke of-4»jou, upon his arrival; obliged Alex- 
ander Frarmeſe, prince of Parma, governor of. the Lows 

Countries + 
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Countries for the king of Spain, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Cambray; from which place he went to Antwerp, 
where he made a ſolemn entry, and was proclaimed 
duke of Brabant with great ceremony ; the prince of 
Orange inveſting him with the ducal mantle, and plac- 
ing the ducal crown upon his head, in preſence of all 
the orders aſſembled. 

Some days after a Spaniard, named Jobn Jaureguy, 
wounded the prince of Orange, in the midſt of his 
guards, with a piſtol-ſhot, under the ear. This wretch 
was habited like a Frenchman, which made the guards 
take him for one of that nation ; and, after havin 
killed him, they alſo killed ſome other French, ar 
the tumult increaſed to ſach a degree, that the duke 
of Anjou was in danger of his life; for the people be · 
gan to think the French deſigned to make another 
Saint Bartholomew at Antwerp, and were proceeding 
to oppoſe by way of prevention. But at laſt, letters 
being found upon Faureguy, which proved him to be 
a Spaniard, and that he had been gained by the Spani/5 
miniſters to aſſaſſinate the prince of Orange, the tu- 
mult ceaſed, but the duke of Axjou always retained 
a great reſentment of it. 

The prince of Orange's wound was healed : but at 
the ſame time his wife, Charlotte de Bourbon, fell ſick, 
and died ſoon after. Her grief for her huſband's 
wound, which was very dangerous, the fear of loſin 
him, and the fatigue which ſhe gave herſelf by watch- 
ing continually. with him, had cauſed her diſtemper. 
She was the daughter of the duke 4e Montpenſier, 
had been abbeſs of the monaſtery of Jouars, wherein 


her father had placed her from her infancy, and had 


afterward: obliged her, againſt her inclination, to em- 
brace the religious life : but at laſt, being unable to 
continue in a ſtate which had been thus impoſed on 
her, ſhequitted the monaſtery, and fled into Germany 
to Caſimer, the elector Palatine, who refuſed to give 
her up to her father the duke de Montpenſier, by whom 
ſhe was demanded, unleſs the king, by an authentick 
and publick act, would engage to defend her from all 


violence, 


Ir 
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violence, and maintain her in the liberty of profeſſing 
the reformed religion, which ſhe had embraced. But, 
the duke de Montpenfier vehemently oppoſing his, ſhe 
continued at the court of the ele&or, where the 

ince of Orange married her, being his third wife, 
Her death was regretted, not only by the prince her 
huſband, to whom ſhe was very dear, but, for her 
virtue, by the publick in general. 

In the mean time France was at peace, and enjoyed 
the tranquillity of a great calm ; during which, the 
king, minding nothing but his pleaſures, became daily 
more contemptible in the eyes of his ſubjects; while, 
on the contrary, the duke of Guiſe loſt no opportu- 
nity of ingratiating himſelf with the people, gaining 
their affection, and abaſing the princes of the blood, 
who, indeed, were already very low, from the poor- 
neſs of their 1 ννν 

The king of Spain being alarmed at the ſucceſſes 
of the duke of Arjou, and judging he ſhould never 
be a peaceable poſſeſſor of the Low Guntries, unleſs 
France was divided by a civil war, he ſtrongly ſolici- 
ted the duke of Guiſe and the league to commence a 
war in the kingdom at all events; but the duke of 
Anjou was an obſtacle to their deſigns, for he had the 
hearts of the French gentlemen, who bore arms un- 
der him, and, ſhould he perceive any enterprizes form- 
ing againſt the royal houſe, had power enough to ruin 
that of Guiſe. It was therefore reſolved to deſtroy 
him. The perſon choſen to execute this reſolution 
was Nicholas Nase, ſon of a Spaniard, who had long 
been in France. Salſeda, having received his inſtructi- 
ons, went with a company of foot to Antwerp to ofter 
his ſervice to the duke of Anjou. He was well received; 
but, the prince of Orange having diſcovered that Sal- 
/e la in his * to Antwerp had paſſed through the Spa- 
nib camp, ſuſpeted ſome treachery, and adviſed 
the duke of Anjou to have him ſeized: which bein 
done, and being menaced with the rack, he ETD 
that he had been ſolicited by the duke of Gui/e, and. 
ſome of the king's principal miniſters (among others, 

Villeroy, the ſecretary of ſtate) to kill the duke 
of Arjou; and, befides this, he diſcovered a 
conſpi- 
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conſpiracy againſt the king by the Gui/e's and ſome. 
others; and ſaid, the conſpirators deſign was to con- 
fine the king in a monaſtery, and that cardinal Pzl- 
levus, arclibiſhop of Sent, had ſolicited pope Gregory 


XIII, to conſent to this enterprize, and approve the 


execution of it. Salſeda was conducted to Paris, 
where he declared that every thing he had ſaid at 
Antwerp and Bruges was falſe, and that a dread of 
the tortures with which he had been menaced had. 
cauſed him to ſpeak as he did, 

The firſt preſident was of opinion he ſhould be 
kept in perpetual impriſonment, that, if any thing, 
ſhould be afterwards diſcovered concerning the con- 
ſpiracy, he might ſerve to convict the accomplices. 
But the king ordered him to be tricd before the par- 
liament, who condemned him to be torn to pieces by 
four horſes. Being put to the rack before his execu- 
tion, at which the king was preſent, though con- 
cealed behind ſome tapeſtry, he confeſſed the ſame: 
things he had ſaid at Antwerp ; but upon his arrival. 
in the priſon, to which he was remanded after the 
torture, he difavowed all he had ſaid, proteſted the 
Grui/e's were innocent, and that he had accuſed them 
falſely. De Thou ſays, he was perſuaded to retract 
thus by a Jeſuit, who accompanied him from the. 
Place of torture to the priſon ; but, however this 
might be, he perſiſted to his death in this laſt decla- 
ration, always affirming that every thing he had ſaid. 
about the conſpiracy was falſe. He was executed. 
the ſame day, and the king ſaw him ſuffer from the 
windows of the Maiſon 4. Vill. 

A few days after died the firſt preſident de Thou, 
aged ſeventy-five years. The king gave his place to 
Achilles de Harlay, preſident of parliament, who. 
then preſided in that of Auvergne, He had eſpouſed. 
Catharine de Thou, daughter of the deceaſed. 


Towards the end of this year, the king publiſhed. 


an edi, wherein. he ordered that the reformation of. 
the calendar, in regard to the number and order of 
the days of the year, as regulated by pope Gregory 
XIII, who then filled the holy ſee, ſhould be obſerved 


in 
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in France. The former regulation had been done by 
Julius C ſar; but, being deficient in ſome minutes, 
which the aſtronomers employed by his order had not. 
taken into their calculation, theſe minutes in a courſe 
of years had amounted to.ten days; ſo that, in the 
long run, winter would have been in the months of. 
June, July, and Auguſt, and ſo of the other ſeaſons. 
Attempts had before been made to regulate. this in- 
accuracy in the Micene council under the authority of 
the emperor Conſtantine; but they had not ſucceeded, 
for want of men of {kill and ability. Pope Gregory 
XIII undertook the reformation ; and, having em- 
loyed the ableſt mathematicians of his time therein,, 
e publiſhed a.new calendar, which the king in his 
edict ordered to be received. The day it was pub- 
liſhed was the 1oth of December; and, to commence: 
the reformation, they computed it as the 2oth of that 
month. This reformation was obſerved by. almoſt 
the whole Catholick church; but the Proteſtants re- 

jected it, becauſe it had been made by the pope. 
The duke of Anjou being incenſed at the — 
he had been in at Antwerp, from the tumult among 
the people occaſioned by Jaureguy, he reſolved to 
make himſelf abſolute maſter of that great city, 
wherein he had only the name of ſovereign, without 
the authority, He cauſed his troops to enter the 
ſuburbs under pretence of reviewing them ; to which 
review curioſity drew moſt of the inhabitants ; dur- 
ing whoſe abſence from their places of reſidence, a 
rt of the army was to be detached from the main 
ody, and ſeize upon the gates of the city and the 
citadel : but, whether the meaſures had been ill taken, 
or whether the inhabitants were upon their guard, 
thoſe who made the attempt were repulſed, and 
many killed. The Flemmings immediately ran to 
their ſluices to open them, and deſtroy the French 
troops by laying the country under water: but the 
prince of Orange oppoſed their defign, and appeaſed 
them, by repreſenting that it was impoſſible for 
them to defend themſelves againſt the Spaniards with- 

out the aſliſtance of the French, 

They 
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They therefore made their excuſes to the duke of 
Anjou, and defired him not to abandon them; but 
ke retired into France. Yet, he was ſcarce arrived 
at Chateau-Thierry, which belonged to him, when 
the deputies from the Low Countries arrived there 
alſo, praying him to return to them, and promiſing 
abſolute obedience and ſubmiſſion. He was prevail 
on by their intreaties : but at the ſame time he was 
ſeized with a very extraordinary diſtemper, of which 
he died. It was a flux of blood, which not only 


flowed through all the common paſſages of evacu- 


ation, but even through all the pores of his body ; 
and, the flux having continued for forty days with- 
out ſtopping, he died of it in the month of June 
1584, aged only thirty-one Years. His body being 
opened, marks of poiſon were found therein ; which 
deteſtable crime was attributed to the Spaniards. A 
few days after the prince of Orange was aſſaſſinated 
with a piſtol by Ba/thazar Girard Francontois, gained 
for that purpoſe by the ſame Spaniard-.. 

Count Maurice of Naſſau his ſecond ſon, yet a child, 
whom he had by Ann of Saxony, the elector's daugh- 
ter, was elected by the States to ſucceed his father 
in the government of the provinces of Holland, Zea- 
land, Frizeland, and Utrecht, becauſe his eldeſt ſon 
had been educated and brought up in Spain. Mau- 
rice Afterwards, by his prudence, courage, and pro- 
bity, ſhewed that that they could not have made a 
better choice. | 

The death of the duke of Arjou, the king's only 
brother, wonderfully raiſed the ſpirits of the leaguers. 
The preachers took the liberty of openly {peaking 
againſt the indulgence ſhewn to the Proteſtants, and 


to exhort the Catholicks to unite againſt them. Their 


diſcourſes tended to inſpire a contempt of the king's 
perſon, and of the princes of the blood, by praiſing 
the zeal and piety of the princes of the houſe of 
Guiſe. Even a book appeared at that time, wherein 
it was attempted to prove, that the houſe of Lor- 
raine had a right to the crown, and that the deſcen- 
dants of Hugh Capet poſſeſſed it only by aa ae 

8 e 
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+ The king, though incenſed at this inſolence, could 
not prevail on himſelf to uſe the neceſſary means to 
repreſs it, nor to interrupt his diverſions, and by a 
vigorous behaviour put an end to theſe practices. 
He was encouraged 1n this negligence and indolence 
by the queen his mother, who, being paſſionately 
fond of the children of the dutcheſs of Lorraine her 
daughter, was very well pleaſed to ſee things diſpoſed 
ſo, that the crown might deſcend to the ſon of the 
duke of Lorraine, in caſe the king ſhould die. This 
the duke of Gui/e gave her hopes of; but he deceived 
her, for he ated only for his own private intereſts. 

The king whoſe mind was diſpoſed to do only lit- 
tle things, determined to ſhew his piety and zeal for 
religion by ſome extraordinary action. He accord- 
ingly eſtabliſhed at Paris ſeveral brotherhoods of 
white, black, red, and other coloured penitents, and 
appeared himſelf in their ceremonies and proceſſions 
cloathed in their ridiculous habit ; which, inſtead of 
producing any good effect, only ſerved to increaſe the 
contempt already conceived of him. 

Two perſons at that time divided his affections and 
favours : which were, Ann duke de Foyeuſe, and 
Fohn-Lewis, de Nogaret duke 4 EHernon; whom he 
had raiſed to the higheſt rank by creating them dukes. 
and peers of France, and was continually conferring 
benefits upon them with the greateſt profuſion. He 
had made the latter colonel of the French infantry, 
and to render the yo more conſiderable, had erected 
it into an office of the crown. Mutual jealouſy had 
rendered theſe two Lords enemies to each other : 
they were differently attached by their different inte-. 
reſts ; Joyeuſe to the duke of Guiſe, and Eſpernon to 
the duke of Navarre. The king, who was alter- 
nately influenced by both, knew not what to reſolve, 
and would ſooner have abandoned the government, 
than diſpleaſe either of his favourites. 

The duke 4 Eſpernon had prudence and modera- 
tion, and ſupported his fortune by great merit : but 
the duke de Foyeu/e was vain, elated, and without 


any good quality, 
| The 
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The king knowing the bad deſigns of the duke of 
Guiſe, and not having himſelf vigour. enough to op- 
pole them, he reſolved to ſend. for the king of Na- 
warre to court, whom. he judged alone capable to re- 
ſtrain the ambition of this duke. He accordingly 
ſent the duke 4” E/pernonto perſuade him to come and 
take the rank which belonged to him, which was 
ufurped by the enemies of his houſe ; but Eſpernon 
could not in the leaſt prevail on this prince in regard 

to religion, a change of which he propoſed to him as 
a condition without which he could not come to 
court. This conference ſerved the partizans of the 
duke of Gui/e with a pretence to inflame the minds. 
of the people againſt the king, principally by means 
of the preachers, who ſolicited their auditors to pro- 
vide for the ſecurity of religion. They ſaid, that, 
if the king ſhould die, an heretick might ſeize the 
crown, and exerciſe all kinds of violence upon the 
Catholicks ; and, that this might make a ſtronger 
impreſſion upon their minds, a number of images 
were expoled in publick, wherein were repreſented 
the ſufferings of the Catholicks at that time in Eng- 
land, to puniſh them for a conſpiracy which they 
were accuſed of having formed againſt the queen.. 
Theſe images were expoſed in the moſt frequented 
parts of the city; and while, the people were conſi- 
dering them with an extraordinary attention, per- 
ſons were there ready to explain to them what was 
repreſented, and to tell them that the ſame perſecu- 
tions would ſoon appear in France, if the 13 
was not excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
The duke of Gui/e was the firſt who ſpoke in this. 
manner, always under the diſguiſe of zeal for religion, 
in defence of which he proteſted he would loſe his life. 

But to exclude the king of Nawarre from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, it was neceſſary to oppoſe ſome one againſt 
him, who. ſhould have ſome apparent right, and of 
whom they might afterwards eaſily rid themſelves. 
The cardinal 4e Bourbon was judged proper for this 
purpoſe, being, after the king of Nawarre and the. 

princes of Conde, the neareſt to the crown. The duke 


of- 
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of Guiſe perſuaded him that theſe princes had loſt 
their right by engaging in hereſy, and that this right 
being Train upon him, he ought to take the title of 
preſumptive heir to the crown. For this purpoſe he 
offered him the whole credit of the houſe of Lor- 
raine, and inſpired him with hopes that, though he 
was old and a biſhop, he might marry, for that the 

pe would eaſily grant him his diſpenſation : and he 
rom that time promiſed him his fiſter Catharine of 
Lorraine, widow of the duke de Montpenfier. The 
cardinal, being deceived by theſe flattering appear- 
ances, took the title of firſt prince of the blood and 
preſumptive heir to the crown. 

At the beginning of the year 1585 a treaty was 
concluded at Foinwille, between the king of Spain, 
the cardinal 4e Bourbon, and the dukes of Guiſe and 
Mayenne ; whereby the king of Spain obliged him- 
ſelf to protect the league, and furniſh it with 50000. 
crowns a month to carry on the war againſt the Pro- 
teſtants, and maintain the cardinal Je Bourbon in his 
right as heir ta the crown, in caſe the king ſhould 
die without children. The duke of Gui/e promiſed, , 
in the name of the league, immediately to commence, 
the war againſt the Proteſtants, which the king of, 
Spair' ſtrongly ſollicited, becauſe the deputies from 
the ſtates of the Low Countries, who were at Paris,, 


had demanded the king's 228 and had offered. 


to acknowledge him for their ſovereign. 


The duke of Guiſe, without loſing time, put him - | 


ſelf at the head of ſome troops which he had in 
Champagne, ſeized, in the name of the league, upon 
the towns of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and every 
where exterminated the Proteſtants. This procedure 
having alarmed the king, he anſwered the deputies. 
from the Low Countries, that he could not aſſiſt them 
at preſent, but that he would defire the queen of 
England to ſend them ſuccours. | 
At the ſame time a requeſt was preſented. to the 
king, in the name of the league, ſigned by the car- 
dinal de Bourbon and the duke of Gzi/e demanding 
war to be declared againſt the Proteſtants, and — 
| - Other 
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other religion than the Catholick to be interdicted 
throughout the Kingdom, on pain of death. The 
king, being unable to refuſe a demand made by thoſe 
who had the power in their own hands, publiſhed an 
edit conformable to their requeſt, After the pub- 
lication of this edict in parliament, the king ſent for 
the cardinal Je Guiſe brother to the duke, the firſt 
preſident of the parliament, accompanied by another 
preſident, the provoſt, and the dean of Paris; and, 
_— their arrival at the Louvre, he ſpoke to them in 
the following manner ; beginning what he ſaid with 
a ſmiling countenance, but concluding with a tone of 
voice, and air of countenance which ſhewed his in- 
dignation: © I applaud,” ſaid he to them, the 
* zeal which you have ſhewn for religion, which 
© cauſed you to preſs me with ſuch eagerneſs to de- 
% clare war againſt the hereticks : in compliance with 
«* your deſires, I have declared it, and I am reſolved 
% to purſue it with honour, and employ therein my 
„ utmoſt care and force: but, as I have occaſion for: 
« your aſſiſtance, I hope you will. not refuſe it me: 
for it would be unjuſt that the whole expence of a 
« war undertaken at your requeſt ſhould fall upon 
« me: do you therefore, Mr. firſt preſident, make 
« it known to all the officers of parliament, that, ſo 
4 long as the war continues, their ſalaries ſhall not be 
paid, but ſhall be expended towards defraying the 
« expences of the war: you, the provoſt, I declare 
* to you, that for the ſame purpoſe, I take the 
rents of the hotel de Ville: and. you, cardinal. de 
% Guiſe, acquaint your brethren the clergy, that IL 
© am reſolved to take from the revenues of their be- 
<<. nefices what I ſhall judge proper, without waiting 
for your aſſemblies, deliberations, or the pope's. 
* conſent : the neceſſity is too urgent to loſe any: 
« time in theſe needleſs formalities.” | 
This ſpeech only ſerved to ſhew that the king was 

incenſed at having been obliged to begin the war; 
for it was followed by no effect; and the duke of 
Guiſe, finding by this means that he might act with 
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Iimpunity againſt the king's authority, became the 
more bold in attempting new enterptizes. 

In the mean time cardinal Pelleuus who was at 
Rome, had frequently preſſed the pope to condemn 
the king of Navarre, and the prince of Cond? as re- 
lapſed into hereſy ; and he at laſt prevailed on Six- 
tus V, who had ſucceeded Gregory XIII, to have 
'the ſentence pronounced and publiſhed againſt them. 

This pope was of mean extraction, and his parents 
were ſo poor, that he gloried in being born of the 
moſt illuſtrious houſe in the world, which not having 
even an hut to live in, was illuſtrated” on all ſides by 
the fun. From his youth he had been a Cordelier, 
and was taken from that ſtate to be a cardinal : and at 
laſt his rare merit and addreſs replaced him in the 
-papal chair. The defire of providing for the ſafety 
of the Catholick religion, which according to the 
reports of the emiſſaries of the duke of Guiſe, ap- 
peared to be in great danger in France, determined 
Sixtus to pronounce the ſentence of excommunication 
againſt the king of Nawarre and the prince of Conde, 
as being relapſed into hereſy. He declared them in- 
capable of all honours, and diveſted them of all right 
to any principality, eſpecially the kingdom of France ; 
and he menaced with excommunication whoever 
ſhould aſſiſt them with forces, or even aid them 
with their counſel, 

The day after the publication of this ſentence, 
there were found fixed on the ſtatues of Paſquin and 
"Marforio , and other the moſt frequented 4 peut in 
Nome, an appeal from the pope's ſentence to the 
court of peers of France, to which alone belonged 
the right of judging theſe princes. Herein it was 
ſaid that Sixtus, who called himſelf pope, had falſely 
and maliciouſly publiſhed an untruth by calling them 
hereticks, becauſe he only is an heretick who perſiſts 
in a wrong doctrine after having been inſtructed in 
the right ; that theſe princes had never been properly 
inſtructed ; that no proper attempt had ever been made 
to make them ſenſible of their error; and that there- 
fore they could not be condemned as hereticks, The 

utmoſt 
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this injurious action, ſhewed that he 
ed a favourable opinion of the fortune of the king 
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utmoſt endeavours were uſed to diſcover the author 
of this bold writing, but in vain : though it was af- 
terwards known to be James Bongars, who is the au- 

thor of ſome letters. | 
The pope, inſtead of appearing highly incenſed at 
ereby conceiv- 


of Navarre, and ſaid, It was a ſtrong intimation 
« of the ſucceſs of this prince, to have an immediate 
« avenger of an injury done him in a country ſo diſ- 
e tant from where he was.“ 

This pope was a man of admirable underſtanding 
and greatneſs of ſoul: he ſoon diſcovered in the king 
of Nawarre and the queen of England the ſame qua- 
lities which he poſſeſſed himſelf : he equally admired 
this prince and princeſs, and frequently ſaid, © That 
« jn all the Chriſtian world he knew but one man 
% and one woman worthy to reign, and to whom he 
% thought he might communicate the great deſigns 
« he had formed againſt the Turk for the ſervice of 
« Chriſtianity ; but that their engagements in the 
« hereſy not only prevented him from having any 
« intercourſe with them, but alſo compelled him to 
* act againſt them with all his power, as againſt the 
6 enemies of the church.” 

The people were in Arms throughout all the pro- 
vinces of France : the inhabitants of Paris, being in- 
cenſed at the deſign which the king had declared of 
ſeizing the rents of the hotel de Ville, and being con- 
banal animated by the emiſſaries of the duke of 


SGuiſe, formed a deſign, equally raſh, fooliſh, and 


impious, to make themſelves maſters of the Baſtile, 
the Louvre, and all the moſt conſiderable places in 
the city, to ſeize the perſon of the king, to kill the 
chancellor and the other miniſters, and then to give 
the government of the ſtate to ſuch perſons as were 
well affected to the league, The duke of Guiſe be- 
Ing at this time abſent, for he was proſecuting the 
war in Champagne, theſe conſpirators addreſſed them- 
ſelves to his brother the duke of Mayenne, diſcovered 
their deſign to him, and deſired him to os 
| b condu 
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conduct of it, and give his orders for the execution. 
They declared to him that there were none but him- 
ſelf able to aſſiſt the league and religion, and begged 
him therefore not to fail them, when his ſervice was 
neceſſary. 

The duke of Mayenne promiſed to ſacrifice even 
his life for the ſervice of religion; but ſaid, he 
would wait to ſee the event of the enterprize, and 
refuſed to appear in it till it ſnould have ſucceeded, 
that, in caſe it ſnould fail, he might be able to vindi- 

cate himſelf againſt any accuſation of being concern- 
ed in it. | 

There was a man among the leaguers firmly at- 
tached to the king, whoſe name was Poulains : He 
was privy to all their reſolutions, and immediately 
diſcovered them to his majeſty. 'The king, being 
thus informed of their deſigns, prevented their taki 
effect by putting guards in all thoſe places on which 
they had reſolved to ſeize ; and by this means he 
made himſelf maſter both of the city and its inha- 
bitants. eg 5 
Upon this the duke of Mayenne, to prevent all 
ſuſpicion of being concerned in the conſpiracy, went 
to the Louvre, and aſked leave to take a journey into 
the country : the king ſhewed no reſentment againſt 
him, but contented himſelf with ſaying, How, couſin ! 
will you then abandon the good leaguers of Paris? 
The conſpirators, being frighted at finding their 
enterprize diſcovered, preſſed the duke of Guiſe to 
come to Paris, to defend them, ſaid they, againſt 
the tyranny of the king, who, knowing the deſigns 
they had formed againſt his perſon, would not pardon 
them. The duke 3 them only by a ſevere 
reprimand for having formed ſo raſh an enterprize, 
and for having dared to take any reſolution without 
waiting for his orders. 

The king, being now maſter of the city, might 
have puniſhed the conſpirators, if he had had reſolu- 
tion to do it: but, being extremely negligent in all 
things, he contented himſelf with ſhewing that he 
knew the conſpiracy, and that he had been able to 
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prom it; which increaſed the contempt and inſo- 
"lence of the ſeditious, and inſpired them with a pre- 
ſumption to make new attempts againſt his liberty 
and "perſon. | 

The favour of the duke 4” Epernon increaſed daily, 
and that of the duke de Joyenſe decreaſed : ſo that 
this laſt, unable to bear being a witneſs of his rival's 
happineſs, aſked- the king for the command of the 
army __ the king of Nawarre ; which was readily 
granted him. Before his departure a change happen- 
ed in his houſe which was regarded as 3 preſage of 
ſome great misfortune : his brother Henry de Joyeuſe 
count de Boxchage having loſt his wife, whom he paſ- 
ſionately loved, he entered the order of Capuchins, 
and was called brother Angelus. We ſhall hereafter 
ſee this Capuchin quit his habit to take up arms and 
fight at the head of the leaguers againſt Henry IV. 

The duke de Foyeuſe, at the head of the __ 
army, marched againſt the king of Nawarre, who 
was near Perigueux : the king of Nawarre alſo ad- 
vanced ; and, the two armies. coming up with each 
other near Coutras, a battle enſued, It began at 
eight in the morning, and laſted till noon : Foyeuſe 
was defeated and killed, together with his brother 
Claudius de Saint Sauveur, and a great number of 
perſons of diſtinction. But the ſlaughter was not 
great, the king of Nawarre being deſirous to ſpare 
the vanquiſhed, and increaſe the glory of his victo 
by clemency. He cauſed the priſoners to be treat 
with the utmoſt humanity, and thereby gained their 
affections. 

In the year 1588 the pope thundered forth a ſen- 
tence againſt the queen of England, declaring her 
criminal and unworthy of the kingdom ſhe had uſurp- 
ed: he invited all the nations of Europe to puniſh 
her, promiſed a recompence to whoever would put 
her to death, and gave her kingdom to the king of 
Spain : and Philip to take poſſeſſion of it, equipped 
the greateſt fleet that ever had been ſeen upon the 
ocean, the command of which he gave to the duke 
of Parma, But the whole of this mighty armament 

was 
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was of no effect; for the duke of Parma was ſcarce 
arrived within ſight of Eagland, when a tempeſt 
which ſuddenly aroſe, deſtroyed the whole fleet, ex- 
cepting a few ſhips which were defeated-and taken by 
the Engl;/h. When the king of Spain was informed 
of this misfortune and the return of the duke of 
Parma, the ſaid, coldly and without being moved, 
I did not ſend him to fight againſt the winds. 

The cauſe of the pope's publiſhing this ſentence 
againſt queen Zlizabeth was the death of Mary Stu- 
art queen of Scotland, whom ſhe had cauſed to be 
beheaded. This princeſs having been queen of 
France, it may not be improper here to take a review 
of her hiſtory, from the death of Francis II. her 
huſband, to her own. 2 


: 
* 


The Hiſtory of Mary Stuart Aucen of Scotland. 


« AS ſoon as Francis II was dead, Mary Stuart his 
widow a princeſs of great Beauty, retired into Scot- 
land, where ſhe was received by her ſubjects with 
very different ſentiments ; ſome hoping the would 
. re-eſtabliſh the Catholick religion, and others, in 
15 number, fearing leſt ſhe ſhould do it. Of 
the number of the latter was James the queen's na- 
tural brother, a man of great probity and merit, who 
could be blamed for nothing but being engaged in 
the hereſy : he, indeed, had contributed the moſt 
towards aboliſhing the Catholick religion in Scotland. 
Mary, after having heard the ſentiments of the 
greateſt men in the kingdom touching the differences 
with England, and the right ſhe had to ſucceed to 
that crown, ſent an ambaſſy to Elizabeth, demanding 
that ſhe would cauſe an act to be paſſed in parlia- 
ment, declaring that after her the queen of Scotland 
ſhould ſucceed to the crown. Eligabeth being ex- 
tremely ſhocked at this propoſal, replied, that ſhe 
had expected a different ambaſſy from a princeſs who 
was her ally: and ſent the ambaſſadors away without 
any other anſwer. © After many negotiations, & 
treaty was at laſt cencluded between the two crowns, 
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upon theſe Conditions : that the queen of Scotland 
ſhould not aſſume the arms and Titles of the king- 
doms of England and Ireland during the life of Eli- 
zabeth, or her children, in caſe ſhe had any : and 
that the queen of England ſhould take care to do 
nothing which might tend to weaken the right which 
the queen of Scotland had to the crown of Englieid. 


This Treaty was concluded in the Year 1 561. by 
The year following the queen concluded a match 


for James her natural brother, and gave him the county 
of Murray, which name he always bore, Yet ſhe 
did not continue long upon good terms with him ; 
but, following the counſel of her uncles the duke 
and the cardinal of Gui/z, ſhe undertook to deſtroy 
him, becauſe he appeared too powerful, and by his 
merit had gained the favour of the people. 

The Scots wereextremely defirous to have their queen 
married. Several perſons, both in her own kingdom 
and in Exgland, were propoſed to her. But, paying no 
regard to theſe propoſals, ſhe caſt her eyes upon Henry 
$tuart- Darley, fon of the earl of Lenox. This young 
man, one of the handſomeſt of his time, was of the 
houſe of Stuart, into which thecrown had deſcended ; 
but this branch was extremely low ; and the Scots were 
deſirous to have one for king who ſhould be more con- 
ſiderable. Nevertheleſs the queen married him: but 
ſhe ſoon after began to deſpife him, deprived him of 
all power in the government, and had no longer any 
other counſellor therein than David Rizzo, a young 


Italian of mean birth, whoſe ſole merit was ſinging 
agreeably. He was continually with the queen, 45. 


was more familiar with her than decency permitted. 
Rizzo, being blinded by his fortune, by his pride 


elevated himſelf above the greateſt lords, and even 


diſputed it with the 5 in the magnificence of his 
train and furniture, and ſtill more by the rank in 
which he ſtood. with the queen, which drew upon 


him the hatred of all. The king being incenſed at 
his behaviour, reſolved to deſtroy ſo worthleſs a per- 
ſon, who was a diſhonour to the kingdom and the 


royal houſe, One evening therefore, when Rizzo 
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ſupped with the queen, the king entered with a num- 
ber of armed men, and commanded Rizzo to riſe 
from table: the queen immediately threw herſelf 
between him and the armed men who began to ap- 
proach him; but the king having taking the queen 
in his arms, Rizzo was carried into the next room, 
and there killed. The queen's paſſion for this man 
was fo violent, even after his death, that. ſhe cauſed 
his corpſe to be diſinterred and put in the ſepulchre of 
the king her father. She preſerved a violent deſire 
to revenge his death, which ſhe at laſt ſatisfied, as we 
Mall ſee hereafter. Soon after Rizzo's death ſhe was 
delivered of a ſon. The count de Bothawell ſucceed- 
ed Rizzo, and was ſoon in as great credit with the 
queen as the former. | 

The king who after the death of Rizzo had never 
ſeen the queen, fell ſick ; and the phyſicians judged 
the cauſe to proceed from poiſon. It reduced him 
almoſt to extremity : but, the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution having ſubdued that of the poiſon, he grew 
better, and cauſed himſelf to be removed to Edin 
burgh, in order to be reconciled to the queen, who 
had ſhewn herſelf deſirous of it. She cauſed him to 
be lodged in an old houſe that was very much out of 
repair, where ſhe came to ſee him, and ſhewed him 
all the apparent marks of a real friendſhip. But two 
days after he was ſtrangled in his bed by men ſent by 
the count de Eotbwwell for that purpoſe : and the outs 
was at the ſame time blown up by a mine which had 
been made under it. Some ſay, the king was not 
ſtrangled, but that he periſhed through the effect of 
the mine. It was immediately reported at court, that 
the earl of Murray was author of this aſſaſſination 
which the people believing, the ſame account was 
carried into England, and France: but ſoon after the 
world was undeceiy*d, and the count de Potbwell was 
known to be the real murderer of the king. An- 
no 1567. 1 
The horror conceived of Pothavell for this deteſt- 
able crime did not prevent the queen from eſpouſing 
him, after having cauſed him to be declared innocent 
* 1 by 
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by the forms of juſtice. This marriage entirely loſt 
the queen the love of her ſubjects and the eſteem of 
foreigners, | | | 


The nobility of Scotland, joining againſt the murderer - 


of their king (ſo they called Bothave/l), armed them- 
ſelves, and took the field. The queen marched againſt 
them at the head of her troops; but having impru- 
dently entered their camp, in confidence that they 
would receive her with reſpect, they ſeized upon her 
pes, and brought her in triumph to Edinburgh, 
earing a Standard before her, whereon was pour- 
trayed the deceaſed king. By a reſolution of an aſ- 
ſembly of the Lords, ſhe was kept .in priſon. The 
count 42 Bothavell was tried, and condemned to die, 
as guilty of the murder of the king : but he fled out 
of the kingdom. | 
The confederates preſſed the queen to reſign the 
crown in favour of her ſon, and give the go- 
vernment of the kingdom to whichever of the 
lords ſhe ſhould think proper. She conſented to this 
propoſal ; and named for regent of the kingdom the 
ear] of Murray, who was then in France, where he 
had retired, when the queen was ſeized, in order to 
avoid having any concern in what ſhould be done 


* 


againſt her, though he thought they could do nothing 


that could be too violent. 
Mary before ſhe reſigned the kingdom, made a 
ſolemn, though ſecret, proteſtation againſt her reſig- 
nation, which her ſubjects forced from her by vio- 
lence. James VI. ſon of Mary, was proclaimed 
king of Scotland the gth of July 1567, and the earl 
of Murray viceroy during the minority of the young 
prince. About a year after the queen efcaped out of 
9 and, many of the people having joined her, 
e publiſned the proteſtation ſne had made againſt 
the violence of her ſubjects; and her reſignation was 
declared void by thoſe, who, being with her, pretend- 
ed to repreſent the nobles and gentry of the kingdom. 
In ten days ſhe aſſembled ſeven thouſand men and 
marched with them againft her oppoſers. 'The vice- 
roy gave her battle with four thouſand men, and 
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gained a victory, the 13th of May, 1568. When 
Mary, from an eminence where ſhe beheld the en- 

agement, ſaw her forces were defeated, ſhe imme- 
— proceeded towards Exgland; and when ſhe 
arrived on the frontiers, ſhe acquainted queen EAixa- 
beth with the ſtate of her affairs, and put her perſon 
and fortune under her protection. Bat this reſolu- 
tion was not approved by her moſt faithful ſervants, 
who adviſed her rather to go into France. xs 

Elizabeth was for ſome time in doubt how to act. 
She was ſenſible it would be uncivil not to receive a 
queen who fled to her ; but ſhe allo judged it dange- 
rous to receive into England a princeſs who pretended 
that the kingdom of right belonged to her. At laſt 
- ſhe cauſed Mary to be aſſured that ſhe would volunta- 
rily employ all her forces to reinſtate her in her domi- 
nions : but ſhe at the ſame time deſired her not to 
proceed any farther into England, and appointed her 
a guard, which never quitted her ; ſo that ſhe was 
really a priſoner, though not confined in a priſon. 

The queen of England ſent ambaſſadors into Scat- 
land to endeavour the re- eſtabliſſiment of Mary ;. but 
they did but little. Mary on her fide ſent thither 
James Hamilton, the head of his houſe, which was the 
moſt. illuſtrious in Scotland. She conferred on him 
the title of her lieutenant-general in the kingdom, 
and adopted him for her father (an action before un- 
heard of). Hamilton, who had been in a manner ex- 
wed from his native country, was raviſhed at return- 
ing thither with ſach honourable titles: but he did 
nothing that anſwered the queen's expectation. 

In the mean time Mary, perceiving there were 
great diviſions in Exgland among the great men of 
the kingdom, endeavoured to gain ſome of them in 
order to make ufe of them upon. occaſion againſt 
the queen. She eaſily gained the duke of Norfolk 
in her intereſts, who was the moſt conſiderable among 
them, by promiſing to marry him. This lord, be- 
ing a ſtranger to diſſimulation, and too eaſily giving 
way to fo flattering an hope, aſked leave. of E- 
zaveth to eſpouſe the op of Scotland, declaring 
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to her that he had the conſent of that princeſs. This 
demand, and the correſpondence between Mary and 
the duke of Norf9/k, encreaſed the ſuſpicions of Eliaa- 
beth, and perſuaded her that ſome deſign was formed 
againſt her. She therefore impriſoned the duke, and 
ſome time after cauſed him to be beheaded : and from 
that time the queen of Scotland was confined and 
guarded with the greateſt tare. Anno 1570. | 
About the ſame time the earl of Murray was killed 
by a piſtol ſhot from one of the Hamiltcns, De Thou 
gives us the elogy of this earl, as being a man endowed 
with every virtue, and one whoſe only view upon all 
— 185 was to do juſtice and act for the publick 
good: . 
The queen of Scorland remained in priſon fix years 
after the death of the duke of Norfo/k : during 
which time ſeveral conſpiracies were formed againit 
Elizabeth, wherein Mary was ſuſpected of being 
concerned ; which cauſed Elizabeth to conclude that 
the death of this princeſs was neceſlary for the pre- 
ſervation of her own life. At laſt, in the year 1586, 
a new confpiracy was again diſcovered againſt the 
quem life, wherein it was endeayoured to be proved 
that Mary was concerned : and accordingly the par- 
liament appointed commiſſioners to try her, by whom 
ſhe was condemned to death. Pomponius de Belliewrs 


the ambaſſador from France, and alfo the ambaſſador” 


f.om Sco/ land, interceded for her, but in vain ; for 
the ſentence of death was executed as ſeon as pro- 
nounced ; and Mary Stuart of Scotland, before queen 
of France, was beheaded upon a Scaffold by the 
hands of a common executioner, in the forty fourth 
year of her age. \ | 

Elizabeth when informed of the execution, ſeemed 
grieved at it, and blamed the precipitation of the 
commiſſioners, ſaying, Her intention had not been to 
put this fron to death, though guilty and condemned. 
Thus ſhe endeavoured, but in vain, to clear herſelf 


from the blame of ſo cruel an action. 


After the battle of Coutray, thoſe who had any 
connexion with the league began to ſpeak in ſtronger 
| _ 
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terms than before againſt-the proteſtants, even in the 
king's preſence: they made no ſcruple to ſay that 
the king ought to exclude the king of Nawarre 
from the ſucceſſion: to the crown. Peter d E fpinac 
archbiſhop of Lyons, who in his youth had been a 
Proteſtant, was the perſon who ſpoke with the great- 
eſt warmth againſt the king of \awarre. This pre- 
| late, vain of his family, which was one of the beſt 
| in the kingdom, and of his eloquence, frequently 
took the liberty to. talk before the king with very 
little reſpect. One day the duke d"E/pernon, being 
ſhocked at the inſolence with which he ſpoke of the 
king of Nawarre, in ſaying that he was unworthy to 
- reign, interrupted him, by aſking, whether a prelate 
who abuſed his own ſiſter, who ſold benefices, and 
who conſumed his own and his relations revenues in 
debauchery, was worthy to appear in the firſt rank 
among the clergy of France ?. The archbiſhop being 
© highly offended at theſe queſtions, which all turned 
upon himſelf, immediately preſſed the king to juſtify 
him againſt theſe injurious calumnies : but, his demand 
being eluded, he conceived a violent deſire of re- 
venge upon the king himſelf, and from that time 
openly attached himſelf to the duke of Gui/e, and 
- afterwards upon all occaſions. oppoſed the king, and 
ſhewed a determined reſolution to diſpleaſe him. 
About this time died the prince of Conde, aged 
thirty: ive years. Charlotte-Catherine de la Tremouille 
his wife, whom he left with child, was ſuſpected to 
have poiſoned him, and was proſecuted for it ; but 
the parliament rejected the accuſation, dined 
The malecontents of Paris formed a new enter- 
prize againſt the king's perſon, under the conduct of 
their chiefs Ja Chapelle Marteau, and Jobn le Clerc. 
Their deſign was to ſeize the king and the duke 4 E/ 
pernon, when they ſhould go to Saint Germains ; but, 
Poulain having informed the king of it, they could 
not put it in execution. After the diſcovery, they 
ſent to acquaint the duke of Guiſe, that, if he did 
not come * Faris they ſhould. be ex- 


4 poſed 
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poſed to the king's rage, who would not pardon this. 
attempt. The duke, wearied by their continual ſoli- 
citations at laſt drew near Paris. The king, being 
alarmed at his approach, ſent Pomponius & Nellie 
to forbid his entering the city : but he entered it not- 
withſtanding ; and, to ſhew how fecure he thought 
himſelf, he went to the hotel of the queen mother, 
u hich is now the hotel de S»;/ons, from whence that 
princeſs carried him to the king. He was ſo perfectly 
well acquainted with Henry's natural timidity, that 
be was perſuaded he would not dare to attempt any 
thing-againſ his perſon. He at firſt aſſted his pardon. 
for having come contrary to his orders, ſaying, he had 
not been able longer to bear that his innocence 
ſhould be aſperſed by the falſe reports which were 
made to his majeſty, and that he came to juſtify him · 


ſelf, and to ſuffer any puniſhment that ſhould be in- 


flicted on him, if it could be proved that he had 


iled in his fidelity to the king, for whom he was 
ready to ſacrifice his life. The king contented him- 


ſelf with bidding him take care that his actions were 
ſuitable ro his words. 


Pope Sixtus V equally blamed the duke of Gui/e's 


temerity in thus coming to the king after he had of- 


fended him, and the king's eaſineſs in ſuffering him 
freely to quit the Louvre : and, when he was told 
this latter, he could not help making the following 
exclamation : O wreak and unthinking prince, not 10 
take advantage of the o; portunity to deſtroy his enemy! 
The king would not after this liſten to any thing 
concerning the conſpiracy, and long deſpiſed the in- 
formation given him by Poulains, who offered to be 
confronted with the chiefs of the leaguers, and even 


with the duke of Gui/e himſelf, But, at laſt the 


truth of it becoming ſo evident that all perceived it, 


the king ordered the regiment of his guards and about 


four thouſand Switzer, to enter Paris. They were 
diſpoſed in the moſt advantageous places, without any 
reſiſtance, except in the ſquare of Maubert, where a 


number of the loweſt of the people was aſſembled in 


arms, 
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arms. The ſoldiers were beginning to charge them, 
when they received orders from the king not to kill 
or wound any perſon whatſoever. 1 * 
Theſe orders having tied up the hands of the ſol- 
diers, the inhabitants ſeeing themſelves ſpared, im- 
agined it proceeded from fear; which inſpiring them 
with courage, they every where took up arms, put 
chains acroſs the ſtreets barricadoed with caſks, and 
attacked the king's troops in thoſe places where 
they were poſted. 

The king at firſt commanded the duke of Guiſe to 
= Paris: but, the tumult encreaſing, and the ſoł- 
ters beſieged in their poſts being on the point of be- 
ing cut to pieces, the king ſent to deſire him to ſtay, 
and uſe his influence to ſave the troops from the dan- 
ger they were in. 
Upon this the duke quitted his hotel, and went 
into all thoſe places where there was any tumult. 
As ſoon as he appeared in the ſtreets, all things be- 
came quiet; the people received him with acclama« 
tions of joy, crying out Long live the duke of Guile, 
exterminator of the Hugonts | The women fell upon 
their knees before him, and preſſed to kiſs his gar- 
ments: the barricadoes and chains were taken away, 
and the ſoldiers were permitted to retire.” Such was. 
the battle, if it can be ſo called, of barricadoes, on 
the 1oth or 11th of May; wherein the duke of 
Guiſe ſaw, with a pleaſure which increaſed his teme- 
rity, that he had more power than the king him- 
ſelf in the capital of his kingdom. 12 
The next night the mutineers placed guards in all 
the ſquares and principal ſtreets; and the watch: 
word being given to them, according to cuſtom, by 
the provoſt, they refuſed it, and went to aſk it of 
the duke of Gai/e, who gave it, and by ſo doing 
openly declared himſelf a rebel ' againſt the king. 
In the morning his majeſty was aſſured that the Pa- 
riſians deſigned to ſend eight thouſand men to inveſt 
the Louvre on that ſide next the country, and - then 
feize upon his perſon. The inſolence they had ſliewn 
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the day before making him conclude they might pro- 
out 


ceed to this extremity, he quitted the Louvre a 

noon on foot, followed ua, 27 two or three perſons, 
as if to walk in the gardens of the Thuilleries. He 
took horſe there, and, fled to Chartres with great 
precipitation. As ſoon as the duke of Gui/e was in- 
formed of his retreat, he went to the queen mother, 


and expreſſed great concern at the king's flight, who, 
Jaid he, was alarmed and ſuſpected the fidelity of his 


ſubjects without any reaſon. | | | 
He afterwards viſited the heads of the parliament, 


and ſaid the ſame thing to them. He remonſtrated 


to them, that the parhament ought to do nothing 
which might incenſe the people, becauſe they were 
already - irritated againſt them, that he would 
not be anſwerable for their lives, if they ſhould 
take any reſolution. which might diſpleaſe them. 
The firſt preſident de Harlay frankly told him, 
that he would do what he thought his duty ; 
and the duke of Gzi/e inſiſting that he ought 
to conſider his own ſafety, he replied, that this 
was not ſo material as to give proofs of his fidelity 
to the king, wherein he was reſolved not to fail. 
The next day the duke of Gui/e ſeized the Ba- 


file and the caſtle of Vincennes, and cauſed the pro- 


voſt and all the city officers who were attached to 
the king to be impriſoned. In place of the ſor- 
mer he put Chapelle, one of the moſt turbulent 
among the mutineers, and alſo named other officers, 
The parliament at the ſame time ſent deputies to 
the king to aſſure him of their fidelity, and that 
all thoſe who compoſed it were ready to obey the 
orders which his majeſty ſhould pleaſe to ſend them. 
The queen mother began to negotiate a peace 
between the king and the duke of Gui/e ; which 
his majeſty was ſo impatient to conclude, that the 
articles were agreed on in a few days. The king 
by an edict declared that he pardoned the city 
of Paris whatever it had done contrary to its law- 
ful obedience, and that he would himſelf be-chief 
of the league againſt the proteſtants. He age 
that 
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that all the officers of the crown, and the magiſtrates, 
and whoever ſhould be required, ſhould take oath 
to prevent with all their power an heretick prince 
from ſucceeding to the crown, in caſe he ſhould die 
without male children. He granted towns of ſecu- 
rity to the league, to be kept by thoſe who were 
beſt affected to the party, as pledges of his promiſe. 
The edi was publi in the parliament of Paris 
the 18th of Judy. | 993 4 

The king, by a ſecret article, agreed to give the 
poſt of conſtable to the duke of Gai/e : and he in 
effect gave him the authority of it, though under 
another title. He by letters patent gave him the 
ſovereign command of the army; but neither the 
king, who granted it, nor the duke, who received 
it, were pleaſed. The king thought it was doing 
too much, and became incenſed againſt the perſons, 
who adviſed him to = this from the neceſſity of 
the times: he obliged the chancellor Chiverny, Yil- 
leroy the ſecretary of ſtate, and Be//ievre, who had 
negotiated the treaty, to retire from court. On the 
other ſide, the duke of Gui/e was ſhocked at the 
- King's having refuſed him the title of conftable, and 
made no ſcruple to ſay that he would obtain it from 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, in ſpight of his majeſty. 

The duke 4 Efpernon, perceiving that the king 

an to cool in his affection for him, and fearing 
Jeſt he ſhould ſoon pals from coolneſs to averſion, 
judged it adviſeable to retire from court; and he 
went accordingly into Angoumois, of which he was 
governor. Soon after, the principal inhabitants of 
the city of Angouleſine having conſpired againſt him, 
they attacked the caſtle where he lived: he de- 
fended himſelf a long time with his domeſticks, but 
would at laſt have been overpowered, if an extraor- 
dinary good fortune had not brought the king of 
Navarre to his relief. 9 48 at 

This prince by accident paſſing near the city of 
Angouleſme, and being informed of what was doing, 

he immediately went with ſome troops, and reſcued 
the duke 4 Eſpernon from the danger he was in. 
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The king abetted this action of the inhabitants of 
Angouleſme, and declared they had done nothing but 
by his orders. Nevertheleſs, this declaration which 


ſo plainly demonſtrated to the duke 4 Epernon the 


king's intention to deſtroy him, did not induce him 
to. liſten to the + propoſals of the king of Nawarre, 
who preſſed him to join his party. 

The chancellor Chiverny having been obliged to 
retire from court, the ſeals were given to Francis de 
Henthelon, advocate in parliament, the ſon of him 
who had been keeper of the ſeals under Francis I ; 
but they did him no great honour. 

In the month of October the king opened the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates at Bait by a ſpeech, wherein he 
ſpoke with inveighing vehemence againſt the ambi- 
tion of the duke of Guiſe, though without namin 
him, and againſt the revolt of the leaguers, — 
openly declared that he expected ſatisfaction for their 
paſt diſobedience. As moſt of the deputies were at- 
tached to the league and the duke of on they 
were extremely ſhocked at this ſpeech ; and, being 
informed the _ intended to have it printed, they 
deputed the archbiſhop of Lyons to defire his majeſty 
to ſtrike out every thing therein that was injurious to 


them; and, the king refuſing to do this, the arch- 


biſhop had the inſolence to tell him, with a menacing 
air, that they were all reſolved to retire, unleſs this re- 
queſt was granted them. The king at laſt complied, 
and altered whatever they deſired in the ſpeech. | 

About the ſame time information was received 


that the duke of Sawoy had ſeized upon the mar- 


aifate of Salucio. It was readily concluded, that 
fo weak a prince as this would never have dared 
to commit ſuch an outrage againſt France, with- 
out being ſupported by other torces than his own : 
and accordingly, as it was ſoon after diſcovered that 
the king of Spain, in concert with the duke of Gui/e, 

had excited the duke of Sawoy to make this attempt. 
The king propoſed to the ſtates to declare war a- 
gainſt the duke of Sawoy ; and all the gentry ſhewed 
an ardent deſire to take arms againſt this prince: — 
i the 
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HENRY III. 277 
the leaguers oppoſed it, alledging that it was better to 
employ the national forces in exterminating the here- 
ticks, than in carrying on war againſt a Catholick, 

rINCC. , 
; The gentry ſhewed themſelves ſo diguſted at this 
impertinent reaſon, that at laſt the duke of Guiſe 
changed his reſolution, and cauſed a general conſent 
to be given to the war againſt Savoy: but at the ſame 
time he ſent to aſſure this prince, that he need not be 
alarmed at war's being declared as he would be an- 
ſwerable that nothing ſhould be attempted againſt 
him. 

The king, who was extremely penetrating in diſco- 
vering the ſecrets of his enemies, was acquainted 
with all the PREP of the duke of Guiſe with 
the duke of Savoy; and, as he perceived he had no 
longer any hopes of bringing him to obedience by the 
authority of the ſlates, with whom he had greater 
power than himſelf, he reſolved to deſtroy him. 

The ſtates at the ſame time declared the king of 
Nawarre excluded from the ſucceſhon to the crown; 
and having deſired the king to ſign this decree, he 
replied, that he would think of it. 

His cuſtom was to ſign on Saturday what the ſtates 
ſhould have prepared: the duke of Gui/e and the 
leaguers were therefore reſolved to compel him the 
next Saturday to fign the decree ; but, before this day 
came, ſo many things were done in contempt of the 
royal dignity, and the malecontents took ſuch violent 
reſolutions, that the king reſolved to haſten the 
execution of the defign he had formed to aſſaſſinate 
the duke of Guiſe. | 

The dutcheſs de Montpenſter, ſiſter to the duke, 
openly ſaid, 17 a pair of ſciſſars, which were 
ſaſſened to her waiſt, that they would ſoon ſerve to 
cut off the king; and that in the place of this prince, 
who was an heretick in his heart, there ſhould be a 
brave defender of the Catholick religion. 

The king communicated his defign to the marſhal 
de Gramont, Nicholas Dangennes Rambouillet, Antony 
Brichauteau, Beauvais Nangis, and Nicholas Gremon- 


will 
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ville Larchant : this laſt was one of the four'cap- 
tains of the guards du corps, whoſe fidelity was well 
known to the king. | Hills 

The execution of the deſign was difficult; for 
the duke was always ſurrounded by an infinite num- 
ber of domeſticks, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, in the 
midſt of whom it was impoſſible to attac k him: and, 
as theſe perſons followed him, when he quitted his 
oe and accompanied him to the gate of the 

ing's council-chamber, he was there in the midſt of 
ſuch a number of his friends, that he could have 
nothing to fear. It was, therefore, reſolved to aſſaſ- 
finate him in the king's cabinet. The execution was 
propoſed to Grillon, camp-maſter of the regiment of 
guards, a man of extraordinary boldneſs, and a par- 
ticular enemy to the duke of Guiſe: Grillan offered 
to attack him openly in the midſt of all his friends, 
ſaying, he ſhould certainly kill him, aad would not 

ſuffer him to eſcape ? for which he would be anſwer- 
able to his majeſty, were it to coſt him his life; but 
that he could never think of aſſaſſina: ing him treache- 
rouſly. The king approved his reply, and only re- 
- quired him to be ſecrec : inſtead of Grillon, his ma- 
jeſty got nine of his gentlemen in ordinary, who pro- 
miſed to do the deed, and kept their word, Lar- 
chant took upon him to diſpoſe things ſo that the exe- 
cution might ſucceed. 

How ſecretly ſoever this reſolution was taken, the 
dukeof Guiſe was, nevertheleſs, . infoxmed of it from 
ſeveral different quarters. Even the day before his 
death, being ſat down. to dinner, he found a note up- 
on his plate, adviſing him that the king deſigned to 
kill him: whereupon he directly called for pen and 
ink, and wrote under it, He dares not; and, having 
folded the note up again, he threw it under the 
table, that the perſon who had wrote it might there 
find his anſwer. | 
The king was to be with his council early the next 
morning, having declared that he would ſpend the 
reſt of the day in his devotions, Now, in order to 

prevent 


prevent the duke of Gui/e from being ſurprized, 
when he ſhould ſee a greater number of guards in 
the anti-chamber than ordinary, Larchant defired, 
that, when he ſhould go to the council the next day, 
he might preſent a requeſt to him in the name of the 
king's guards, defiring what was due to them might 
be paid. Accordingly, the next day, when he came 
to the council, he found Larchant at the foot of the 
ſtairs, and all the king's guards, who formed a double 
line from the bottom of the ſtairs to the top, under 
retence of recommending their intereſts to him; 
Fat in reality to guard the entrance of the anti-cham- 
ber, and prevent any one from coming to the duke's 
relief. As ſoon as he was entered, he was ſeized 
with a ſudden fear, which was afterwards attributed 
to an apprehenſion of his approaching misfortune ; 
but, ſays de Thou, others, with greater probability, 
attributed it to his debauch the preceding night with 
2 lady belonging to the court, his amours with that 
lady being by no means a ſecret, | 
The king ſent to deſire him to come into his ca- 
binet, as if to communicate to him ſome affair of 
importance : but, as ſoon as the duke was entered 
into the chamber, the door was ſhut ; and, when he 
had walked acroſs it, and was lifting up the tapeſtry 
of the door of the cabinet where the king was, in 
order to enter it, Saint Malin, one of the nine gen- 
tlemen, ſeized his ſword with one hand, and with 
the other ſtabbed him in the breaſt ; and immediately 
the eight others gave him ſeveral more wounds, The 
dukes brother, the cardinal de Lorraine, was inſtantly 
impriſoned, as were alſo the archbiſhop of Lyons, 
Charles prince de Foinville, the duke's ſon, the 
dukes de Nemours and 4 Elbeuf, and ſeveral others of 
inferior rank, who were moſt zealous for the league, 
ſuch as /a C x ja Marteau, Campan, and Cotte- 
Blanche. Guards were appointed to keep the cardi- 
nal de Bourbon confined in the place of his reſidence. 
As ſoon as all theſe things were executed, the king 
went into the apartment of the queen mother, — . 
. informed 
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informed her of the death of the duke of Guiſe, ſay- 
ing, At laft, madam, I am king ; the duke of Guiſe is 
dead. This princeſs, in the utmoſt aftoniſhment at 
what he ſaid, aſked him, Whether he had foreſeen the 


conſequences of this death, and whether he had taken 


meaſures to prevent them ? 

Two days after Leis de Lorraine, cardinal de Lor- 
raine, ſhared the ſame fate with his brother: he was 
taken out of his priſon, to be brought, as it was ſaid, 
before the king ; and, being clues through an 
—— way, was ſlain by three ſoldiers who attend- 

=. | 

Ann d Eſte dutcheſs of Guiſe, the mother of theſe 
two princes, demanded their bodies, tv inter them: 
bat, the king fearing, with reaſon, left the ſame ho- 
nours ſhould be paid to theſe bodies which are paid 
to the relicks of martyrs, and that the malecontents 
might make a ſpectacle of them to excite the people 
to new ſeditions, he refuſed to grant her requeſt”: 
their bodies were burnt, and the fleſh and bones con- 
ſumed, that ſo nothing might remain. 

The king appointed commiſſioners to try the arch- 


biſhop of Lyon,; for, though, at the requeſt of ſome 


perſons who had great power with the king, he had 
granted him his life, his intention was, nevertheleſs, 
to deprive him of his archbiſhoprick. The principal 
commiſſioners appointed by the king were the cardi- 
nal de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, and the biſhop of 
Beauvais: but the archbiſhop of Lyons not only re- 
faſed to anſwer to them, but even told them, That, 
if they had known their duty, they would not have pre- 
tended to queſtion him, to whoſe juriſdictiun they were 

ſubjett, | 
In the mean time the leaguors, who were ſpread 
throughout France, inſtead of being intimidated by 
the princes of Gui/e, were the more enraged againſt 
the king; and, encouraging each other, they breath- 
ed nothing bat the ſpirit of revenge, and no longer 
ewed any reſpe& for his majeſty. Paris was the 
place where their inſolence and fury difplayed w_ 
| the 


„ 
the moſt: the preachers made the elogies of theſe two 
princes, calling them glorious martyrs, and defenders 
of the faith, martyred by the tyrant Henry of Falois. 
Their brother, the duke Js Mayenne, was conſi- 
dered by the leaguers as the only man capable of be- 
ing at the head of their faction; and the Parifians 
therefore deſired him to come immediately into their 
city, and take upon him the defence of religion. 
The king had ſent orders to colonel 4 Ornane to 


ſeize the perſon of this duke; but he, having cluded 


the attempts of 4 Ornano, at laſt arrived at Paris. 
At the beginning of the year,. 1589, Catherine de 


Medicis queen of France, mother of the three laſt 


kings, died at. B/ois. She ſeemed to have been born 
only for the deſtruction of the kingdom; ſoon after 
her death, the king diſſolved the aſſembly of the 
ſtates. Ty 

The Parifians, and the Teaguers who were in Paris, 
ordered, that till the next aſſembly of the ſtates, 
which was to be in 7uly following, the duke de 
Mayenne ſhould govern the Kingdom in quality of 
lieutenant · general of the ſtate — crown of France 3. 
and ſixteen captains, for the fixteen quarters of the 


' Eity, were appointed under him, to be the ſovereign 


council of the league and holy Catholick union. 

It appears from ſome of our memoirs, that their 
fury proceeded to ſuch an extremity, that they made 
an extraordinary proceſſion, wherein the ecclefiaſticks, 
monks, . and'laymen affiſted, ſinging canticles in ho- 
nour of the holy. martyrs, and. uttering imprecations 
againſt the king ; and that, at the concluſion of the 
proceſſion, a great number of children, bearing light- 
ed tapers, were commanded to extinguiſh them by 
holding them downwards ;. at the ſame time all who- 
were. preſent crying out, Thus may the-life be extins 
guiſhed of: the tyrant Henry of Valois! This proceſ- 


hon, if it was true that it was performed, was the 


eonſequence- of an opinion given in the Sorbonn, by 
the faculty of theology, © declaring the French were 
exempt from their oath. of fidelity and obedience. to 
Henry of Valet, againſt whom all ought to take up 

arms 
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arms for the defence of religion: though ſeveral 
doctors (and, among others, the famous James le 
Fevre, a dean) refuſed their approbation of this con- 
clufion ; but, the diſcontented being the ſtrongeſt, it 
paſſed in all the forms, as if the conſent had been 
unanimous. / - | 
On the 21ſt of January, the parliament being aſ- 
ſembled, the palace was veſted by the populace.in 
arms: Ba le Clerc, a ſolicitor, entered with cer- 
tain armed perſons into the great chamber; where, 
after having, in derifion, deſired the gentlemen to 
excuſe him, if he carried ſome of them to priſon, he 
called to the firſt preſident 4 Harlay, the preſident de 
Thou, and ſome others, and commanded him to fol- 
low him to the Ba/i/e. Upon this all the preſidents 
and counſellors aroſe, ſaying, they alſo. would follow 
them, and would not be ſeparated from them: and 
they accordingly followed the firſt preſident, who was 
conducted. to the Baſſill, and entered it with him, 
'but were made to- go out again ;: and none. were de- 
tained but thoſe, whom it had at firſt been reſolved 
to ſeize. N | KW” eco! 
The next day the parliament aſſembled 2 the 
preſident Brifſon who, was concerned with the league, 
preſided and held audience in the great chamber: he 
took the oath of fidelity to the league, and cauſed 
the decree to be publiſhed and regiſtered, whereby 
the duke de Mayenne had been appointed lieutenant- 
general of the ſtate and crown of France. 0 _ 
The king by an edi& transferred the parliament of 
Puri to Tours, whither all the officers repaired who 
were faithful to him. The others remained at Paris ; 
and the. leaguers ſupplicd the number wanting b 
creating new officers, particularly a ſolicitor-g1 « 
and two attornies-general, _ _ Gn 
Upon this, the duke 4 Efpernor, forgetting the 
cauſe of complaint he had againſt the king, came to 
his majeſty, and brought with him four thouſand 
men. The king of Nawarre alſo repaired to Tours, 
where. he had a conference with the king, in which 
he was perfectly reconciled to his majeſty, and 4 
. ; miled 


. — — i — — 


miſed him inviolable fidelity and immediate aſſiſtance. 


He accordingly went to his army, and cauſed it im- 


mediately to march to join the king's troops. ; 
In the mean time the duke de Mayenne, having: 
taken the field witha numerous army, marched to at- 
tack Tours, hoping to ſurprize the king there: the at- 
tack ec K. one whole day, and was favourable 
to the leaguers; for they forced part of the ſuburbs; 
but the duke, deſpairing of being able to force the 
city before the arrival of the king of Nawarre, who. 
was upon his march, retired with precipitation. 
The king of Nawarre being at laſt arrived with. 
his troops, the king approached Paris, and formed 
the ſiege of that great city. He there received two- 
great reinforcements of foreign troops, one of ſeven. 
thouſand Ger mant, the other of ten thouſand Sqwitz- 
ers, brought him by Nicholas de Harlay Sancy, Who 
had raiſed them at his own expence, and in ſo doing 
had engaged his whole fortune, the king being unable 


to defray the charge. 


His majeſty had ſent Claudius d Angennes, biſhop 
of Mans, to Rome, to make his excuſes to the pope: 
in regard to the death of the cardinal de Guiſe, and: 
to demand abſolution on that account; not that he 
imagined he had any occaſion for it, having herein 
done oo but what he had a right to.do ; but only 
to ſhew his fubmiſſion to the church. 'T'he king was 
informed that the pope would reje& his excuſes, and 
refuſe him abſolution, unleſs he ſhould firſt ſet the car- 


dinal de Bourbon and the archbiſhop of Lyons at liberty, 


and ſhould ſubmit to make the holy fee ſuch ſatisfaQti- 
on as the pope ſhould judge proper. Henry not be- 
ing inclined to releaſe the prelates whom he kept pri- 
ſoners, the pope publiſhed a monitory in Prance,. 
whereby he ſummoned the king to ſet them at liberty, 
and declared him excommunicated, if within ſixty 
days he did not obey, the church. - The king took-no 
notice of this procedure, and the affair reſted here. 
The fiege of Paris went on ſucceſsfully for the 
king, and it ſeemed probable that great city, being 
already in want of proyiſions, though beſieged only 
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© twenty two days, would ſoon be obliged to ſub- 
mit; when a Dominican named James Clement, from 


a deteſtable infatuation, undertook to kill the king, 
even at the hazard of his own life-: it is not known, 
whether he conceived this horrid defign timſelf, or 
whether he was ſeduced by ſome of the chiefs of the 
league : but, however, this wretch quitted Paris the 


laſt day of Jah, and went to Saint Cloud, which was 


the king's quarters. The ſoldiers having ſeized him, 
they delivered him into the hands of James de la 
Gueſle the king's ſolicitor-general, to whom he ſaid he 
was ſent by the faithful ſervants which his majeſty 
had in Paris, to communicate ſome things of impor- 
tance to him. The next day, in the morning, /: 
Gueſſe preſented him to the King, according to the 
order his majeſty had given him. 

While the king was liſtening to him with attention 
near a window, to which he had him apart, the vil- 
lain ſtabbed him in the belly with a knife: the king, 
crying out, Wretch, what have ] done to thee, that 
thou-ſpouldft kilh-me.? drew the knife out of his wound, 
and ſtruck the monk with it in the face: thoſe who 
were in the apartment immediately ran, fell upon the 
parricide, and killed him, which is the reaſon it could 
not be diſcovered who he was (for it is ſtill doubtful) 
nor who: were the authors or accomplices in his 
crime. 

The next day, in the morning, being the ad of 
Auguft, the king died, aged 39 years, after having 
enjoined all thoſe who were round him to obey the 
king of Navarre as the rightful heir to the crown. 


HENRY IV. 
ig of France and Navarre. 


| ENRY III dying without children, and the 
branch of Valli, bein extinct in his perſon, 
the ſucceſſion to the crown deſcended upon Bp de 
Bourbon king of Navarre. which is the third and laſt 
branch of the deſcendants of Saint Lewis, 
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This prince had his quarters at Meudon; and his 


— iſperſed round him were lodged in that vil- 
ge, and in thoſe of H, Vanvres, and Faugirard. 
He was under great apprehenſions, after the king's 
death, leſt the Pariſians, who were beſieged and the 
Catholicks, who beſieged them, ſhould come to an 
agreement and jointly fall upon him: in this appre- 
henſion, he was doubtful whether he ſhould go to 
the quarters of the deceaſed king, and preſent him- 
ſelf to the officers as their ſovereign, or whether he 
ſhould retire towards the Loire for his ſecurity, and 
ſo retain thoſe provinces in his party which are on 
the other fide that river. At laſt he determined to 
purſue the former, which was adviſed by Guitry, and 
accordingly he went to Saint Cloud. 

In the mean time the principal officers, both of 


w% * 


the houſhold and army of the deceaſed king, aſſembled 


in his apartment, to deliberate whether they ſhould 
acknowledge Henry, who was not a Catholick: ſeve- 
ral were for preſerving to him the lawful right which 
he had to the crown, and for joining him in-order.to 
revenge the death of the late king ; but to acknow- 
ledge him only as their captain-general till he ſhould 


have abjured the hereſy. 


But the marſhal 4 Aumont and de Harlay Sancy 
rejected this propoſal ; and the latter remonſtrated 
that the difference of religions did not free them 
from their obedience to him whom a legal ſucceſſion 
rendered their ſovereign ; that it would be ſhameful 
to the Catholicks, for thoſe whoſe religion they con- 
demned .to be more faithful 'to their prince, than 
themſelves, whoſe religion commanded this fidelity; 
and that, finally, the king, ſo far from being obliged 
to them for the ridiculous title which they propoſed 
to give him, would have reaſon to be incenſed 
againſt them for placing him upon an equality with 


the duke de Mayenne, whom the league acknowledged 


as its captain general. This remonſtrance brought 
them all to their duty; and they reſolved to acknow- 
ledge the king, provided he would promiſe them to 
maintain the Catholick religion, and cauſe himſelf to 
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236 The HreTory of FRANCE. 
be inſtructed in it within fix months in order to em- 
brace it. The king having. promiſed this by an 
authentic act ſigned with his own hand, they took 
the oath of fidelity to him. | 

Sancy cauſed the ſame oath to be at the ſame time 
taken by the colonels and captains of the Germans 
and Switzers; and the Catholick lords, who came 
to acknowledge the king, ſent the duke de Luxem- 
Burg to the pope, to deſire him to favour them in 
their deſign of converting the king to the Catholick 
religion, & 1 a | 

| F he leaguers were extremely divided among them- 
ſelves : an hundred extravagant propoſals were made 
among them, touching the ſucceſſion to the crown: 
but at laſt the fundamental law of the ſtate prevail- 
ing againſt private intereſts or the unreaſonable opini- 
ons ol particular people, they did not dare at firſt 
abſolutely to violate it: they agreed that the crown 
ought to be preſerved in the houſe to which it law- 
fully belonged, but that it ſhould be given to a Ca 
tholick prince: and they choſe the cardinal de Bour- 
hon, whom they proclaimed king under the name of 
Charles X. But, this prince being a priſoner, and 
ſtrictly confined at Fontenay in Poitou, the duke de 
Mayenne had the honours and authority of the royal 
dignity, and exerciſed all the functions of it among 
thoſe of his y. 

The king, having abandoned the ſiege of Paris, 
entered Normandy with deſign to make himſelf ma- 
ſter of that province, and there receive ſuccours from 


the queen of England. The duke de Mayenne, fol- 


lowed him thither, and attacked him near a village 
named Arques, near Dieppe : the king obtained the 
victory, and on this occafion both acted as a general 


and ſought as a ſoldier ; which made the marſhal 4e 


Biron tell him, wich a freedom which his age and 
Jong ſervices had given him, that he ought now no 
longer to act the Gldier, as he had done formerly; 
that he was king of France; and that there was 2 
yu difference between making war as king of 

rance, and defending himſelf as king of 3 
2 I | | ter 
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After the victory of Arguet, the king releaſed the 
count the Belin, who had been taken y in the 
battle, and charged him to tell the duke de Mayenne, 
that though victorious, he nevertheleſs deſired peace 
of him, in compaſſion for the miſeries with which the 
kingdom was afflicted. The duke replied, that he 
would moſt _ gladly concur in the conclufion of .& 
peace, as ſoon as he ſhould ſee the neceſſary ſecuri- 
ties made for the ſafety of religion. N 
The king after this traverſed the provinces of 
Touraine, Maine, Anjou, and Bretagne; took many 
towns in them, ſome by force, others upon terms z 
and, after having defeated the rebels upon ſeveral 
occaſions, he forced them to abandon the open field. 
He then returned into Normandy, and defeated the 
duke de Mayenne at the battle of Tory, ſo called from 


a village of that name, ſituated three leagues from 


Dreux, near which the battle was fought. . 
As he was ranging his troops, he recollected upon 


| ſeeing Titus de Schomberg captain of the Reitres, that 


the day before he had with ſome ſharpneſs told that 
officer who aſked him for money, that a man of 
courage never aſked for money the day before an en- 
gagement. He called him ro him, made him an 
excuſe for theſe words, and proteſted that he ac-, 
knowledged him to be a man of courage ; and he 
concluded by ſaying, I defire you would pardon and 
embrace me. Schomberg replied, that the honour 
which his majeſty did him obliged him to die for his 
ſervice-upon this occaſion. In effect he aſked, leave 
to fight in quality of Gendarme under the king's 
* ſtandard, which having obtained, he was there 
N | 13 3} 

When the Armies were in ſight of each other, all, 
the ſpeech the king made to his troops was this : My. 
Friends, you. are all French; 1 am your king, ard there 
is the enemy. The victory was long doubtful :. but 
at laſt the rebels were defeated ; whereupon the king 
was beard in all places to cry out; Xiil the foreigners, 
and ſave the French. After this victory he went to 
lye at Rhonſy, the houſe of Maximilian de Bethune, 
| ; who 
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who had received three muſket wounds, and had had 
the good fortune to gain the white ſtandard of the 
enemy. The duke de Mayenne aſter this ſent Villeroy 
the ſecretary of ſtate, who was then engaged in the 
league, to tell his majeſty, that, if he would embrace 
the Catholick religion, he would difpoſe thoſe of his 
party to pay obedience to him: the king replied, 
that he would cauſe himſelf to be inſtructed, accord- 
ing to his promiſe : but, being doubtful of the duke's 
fincerity, he approached Paris, once more beſieged 
that great city, and ina ſhort time reduced it to an 
extreme want of all things; whereupon the duke 4: 
Mayeme ſent Vitry to him with a letter of credence, 
the ſuperſcription of which was, To bis majeſty. Fitry 


was charged to tell the king, that nothing prevented 


the duke from acknowledging him, but the difference 
of religion: the king, without replying directly to 
this point, told Fitry, That, by the grace of God, and 
the force of his arms, he knew ver); awell how to make 
himſelf acknowledged. 4 
In the mean time Alexander Farxeſe prince of Par- 
ma, governor of the Low Countries, came to the aſliſt- 
ance of the Pariſians, at the head of twenty five thou- 
ſand Span; Troops. The king ſuffered him to come 
within five or fix leagues of Paris, then raiſed the 
fiege, and marched to give him battle; but the prince 
of Parma poſted himtelf ſo advantageouſly, that he 
could not be attacked: the duke de Mayenne and the 
leaguers preſſed him to give battle; but he anſwered, 
he was not come for that, and had received orders 
from the king of Spain only to caule the fiege of 
Paris to be raifed ; and that, having done this, he 
was not obliged to do more. « 94.9% 
A diſtemper broke out among the king's troops, 
which obliged him to divide them. One part of 
them he ſent into Tourajne, the other into Champagne 
and Burgundy ; and he only kept a ſmall corp: with 
him to follow the duke of Parma, leſt he ſhould at- 
tempt to ſeize upon any towns. Nevertheleſs, he 
could not prevent him from taking ſome places, 
which were only conſiderable through the inconvent- 
| EEE io SOL SHk , ence 


ence they were of to Paris, ſuch as Lagny and Cor- 
Zeil; nor from entering even Paris, where, however, 
he did not ſtay above three or four days: his curioſity 
only to ſee that renowned city having determined 
him not to retire without ſeeing it. The affairs of 
the Low Countries afterwards calling him into Fan- 
drs, he left eight or nine thouſand men with the 
duke de Mayenne for the ſervice of the league, and 
retired with the diſpleaſure of ſeeing Corbeil retaken 
in one night, though it had coſt him a long ſiege. It 
is certain that in this expedition he did not do all that 
he might have done againſt the king; as it is alſo 
that he had orders from the king of Spain not to ruin 
the party which oppoſed the league; becauſe this 
prince was deſirous that it ſhould long have occaſion 
for his aſſiſtance, and ſhould at laſt be obliged to 
grant him what he deſigned to obtain of it, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. Aſter the retreat of the prince 
of Parma, the king beſieged Chartres; which was 
long and difficult, and the ſucceſs doubtful. | 
The cardinal die Bourbon, whom the king had ſet 
at liberty upon his promiſe to be faithful to him, and 
who was at Tours, conceived ſome hopes of reftoring 
his ruined royalty, in caſe the ſiege ſhould not go on 
ſucceſsfully, and the king ſhould perſiſt in his reli- 
gion: he even endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 
of the city of Tours by gaining the inhabitants. The 
cardinal de Lenoncourt, who was with him to watch 
his -motions, informed the king of this, who con- 
tented himſelf with giving the count de Soi/ons, the 
cardinal's brother, a ſharp reproach upon the occaſi- 
on. But, the fact not being ſo clear as to convict the 
cardinal of it, he denied it: yet he was ſo touched 
both by the king's reproach and the treachery. of the 
cardinal de Lenoncourt, that he was inconſolable to 
the day of his death, which happened ſoon after. 
Chartres was forced to ſurrender, and- the king 
entered it, the 19th of April 1591. The magi- 
ſtrate made him a long ſpeech, wherein he en- 
larged greatly upon the fidelity which ſubjects owe 
WS 1” -. O to 
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to their prince, and particularly upon that which 
the inhabitants of Chartres had always had for the 
King; which appeared ſo highly impertinent, and ſo 
raiſed the king's indignation, that, this man having 
ſaid that he acknowledged the city was ſubjected to 
the king by right beth divine and human, his maje- 
Ky, being out of all patience, puſhed his horſe for- 
wards to enter, and interrupting him ſaid, Add alſo by 
rigbt of cannon. 7 
The duke de Mayenne plainly perceived the king 
of Spain, did not act with ſincerity in favour of the 
league, that he aſſiſted it but weakly, and had him- 
ſelf conceived great pretenſions to the crown: where- 
fore he ſent to him prefident Feannin, a man of 
great probity, to repreſent to him the neceſſity the 
league was in of being powerfully aſſiſted: and alſo 
the neceſſity there was that the Catholick ing ſhould 
not pretend to draw any other advantage from the 
protection which he — give the league, than the 
glory of having defended religion. 
But Philip openly declared, that the Infanta of 
Spain being the moſt nearly related to the late king; 
and having a better right than any other to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, he was reſolved to place the crown upon her 
head, :and for this purpoſe to employ all his forces, 
Jeannix, ſurprized at this declaration, in vain pro- 
teſted, that it would never be regarded in France. 
Philip perſiſted in the deſign of propoſing it to the 
ſtates, and declared that no aſſiſtance ſhould.be obtain- 
ed of him but upon this condition. Jeannin there- 
fore promiſed that the ſtates ſhould be aſſembled, to 
whom the ambaſſadors of Spain ſhould make the 
Propoſal ; and the king of Spain at the ſame time 
Promiſed to ſend ſuch a powerful ſuccour of men 
and money, that the king of Navarre ſhould be ſoon 
oppreſſed by it. | 
Pope Gregory XIV, with the approbation of the 
king of Spain, publiſhed a bull, whereby he excom- 
municated the princes, cardinals, prelates, and all in 
general of theclergy, gentry, .and-others, who ſhould 
continue under obedience to the king. ws 
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© The clergy, being aſſembled at Chartres under the 
kiog's authority, declared this bull to be null, unjuſt, 


and contrary to the good of the church, and reſolv- 
ed that two prelates ſhould be ſent to the pope, to re- 


monſtrate to him that the miſeries of France had need 
of more gentle remedies. In regard to the excom- 
munication which the pope had thundered forth, it 
produced no effect, detached none from the king, 


nor even prevented- many of the rebels from return- 
ing to their duty. 


he parliament of Paris, transferred to Tours, 
ordered this bull to be torn and burnt by the common 
executioner, declared Gregory XIV an enemy of peace, 
the church, the king, and the kingdom, and forbad 
all perſons from offering money at Rome for the rever- 
ſion of benefices. The parliament at Paris cauſed 
this decree of the parliament of Towrs to be torn and 
burnt, and declared that thoſe who had publiſhed it 


falſely uſurped the title of parliament, were here- 


ticks, and enemies of God and the ſtate. | 

The 15th of Augu/, the duke of Gui/e eſcaped out 
of the caſtle of Tours, where he had been confined. 
The king immediately perccived what would be the 


conſequence of this eſcape : The duke, ſaid he, will . 


either oon return to his duty, or he will cauſe a'divifion 
in the league : it is impoſſible that the uncle and nepherw 
ſhould agree long together. 

The duke de Mayenne began from that time to lien 
more willingly to the continual remonſtrances which 
Villeroy the ſecretary of ſtate and the preſident Jean- 
nin made him, to incline him to think of peace. The 
intentions of theſe two men, though engaged in the 
league, were nevertheleſs good; and they upon all 
occaſions perſuaded thoſe ot their party to peace and 


| obedience to the king: ſo that, either becauſe their 


remonſlrances took effect, or becauſe the duke de May- 
ene wanted to excite the Spaniards more powerfully 
to ſuccour him, by ſeeming defirous of an accommo- 
dation with the king, he thewed himſelf more than 
ever diſpoſed to liſten to a peace : perhaps alſo the 
ſuccours which the king —— contributed to this ; 
| 2 | for 
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for the viſcount de Turenne, having made the princes 
aſſembled at 4/tembourg ſenſible that their intereſt could 
not be ſeparated from the king's, had obtained from 
them a ſuccour of twenty-two thouſand men, which 
were commanded by Chriſtian prince of Anhault, and 
arrived in France under his command. The king, in 
recompence of ſo ſignal a ſervice, made the viſcount 
de Turenne a marſhal of France, and gave him Char- 
lotte de la Marcia dutcheſs of Bouillon and princeſs. of 
Sedan, in marriage. He was the firſt of the reformed 
religion that was ſeen to receive honours and employ- 
ments from the crown. . ) 
In the mean time the council of ſixteen at Paris 
was extremely incenſed at the duke de Majenne's ſeem- 
ing to neglect the defence of the party, and becauſe 
he did not give them ſo conſiderable a ſhare in the go · 
vernment as they pretended was their due. They ſent 
deputies to him at Bethel, who talked to him with 
great inſolence : he anſwered them only in general 
terms, with which they ſeemed then to be ſatisfied ; 
but, upon their return to Paris, they vented their 
rage upon the preſident Briſſon, Larcher counſellor of 
parliament, and Tardiff counſellor of the Chatelet, 
who had a greater ſhare of the duke's confidence than 
the others, and were in cloſe union with Villeroy the 
ſecretary of ſtate and the preſident Feannin, who were 
not eſteemed good leaguers. The council of fixteen 
cauſed them to be impriſoned in the Chatelet, and 
immediately after ordered them to be hanged, which 
was executed accordingly ; after which their bodies 
were expoſed in the ſquare of the Greve. The peo- 
ple in general conceived great horror of this outrage ; 
the Spaniard: praiſed it as being a great mark of true 
zeal for religion ; but the duke de Mayenne declared 
he would puniſh thoſe concerned in it in an exemplary 
manner. For this purpoſe he came to Paris, and ſo- 
licited the parliament to puniſh the authors of this 
action: but, the parliament. refuſing to take any cog- 
nizance of the affair, the duke by his own authority 
cauſed four of the council of ſixteen, who were the 


moſt culpable, to be ſeized, and to be hanged even 


In 


— 
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in the Louvre; after which he pardoned the others 
concerned in the crime, and forbad any aſſembly, 
without his authority, on pain of. death, and the de- 
molition of the houſe where it ſhould be held. 
This order, and the puniſhment of the four crimi- 

nals, abſolutely deſtroyed the authority of the ſixteen 
in Paris; and the king's friends in that city, who were 
called Politicians, being freed from their fears of this 
ſovereign council, began to act for his intereſts with 
more openneſs and freedom. 'The Spaniards by this 
action perceived that the duke 4e Mayenne was not in 

their intereſts, and from that time concluded he would 
not conſent to their deſign. | 

In the mean time the king's arms proſpered more 
and more: whole provinces voluntarily ſubmitted to 
him. The death of pope Gregory XIV, who oppoſed 
the king in every thing, inſpired all the Catholicks with 
freſh hopes of an happy reunion of all the ſubjects of 
the kingdom under the dominion of their ſovereign. 

He was ſucceeded by Innocent IX, who lived only two 

months; and cardinal Hypolitus Aldrobrandini was 

placed in the chair of Saint Peter the zoth of January 
1592, and took the name of Clement VIII. 
The king beſieged Roan; and the duke Je Mayenne, 
having at laſt promiſed the Spaniards to afſemble the 
ſtates, and propoſe to them the acknowledging the In- 
fanta of Spain as queen of France, prevailed on them 
to go to the relief of that place. Ihe duke of Parma 
marched for this purpoſe at the head of an army, and 
the king, with the cavalry and ſome infantry, marched 
to meet him, and give him battle. There happened a 
ſharp ſkirmiſh near Aumale, wherein the king was 
ſlightly wounded in the fide by a muſket-ſhot. The 
duke of Parma avoided coming to a pitched battle, 
and only endeavoured to execute the purpoſe of his 
coming, which he accordingly did by throwing ſuc- 
cours into Roan the 2oth of March 1592, which cauſed 
the ſiege to be raiſed ; atter which the duke of Parma 
2 * — N. rs way thither he took the 
town of Epernay, which the king immediately retook; 
but he loſt the marſhal de Biren upon - why "o07 a 
O 3 who 
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who was killed by a cannon-ſhot. + He had rendered 
the king great ſervices ; he was the father of that mar- 
mal de Biron who alſo did him ſome very confiderable 
ſervices, but who afterwards, forgetting his duty, ren- 
dered himſelf ſo criminal as to deſerve the loſs of his 
head upon a ſcaffold. This year ended with the pre- 
tended convocation of the ſtates, which was publiſhed 
by the duke de Mayenne. He directed them, by let- 
ters patent in the form of an edict, to aſſemble in the 
month of January 1593. | 

The king at the ſame time publiſhed an edict, where- 
in he declared the perſon who had corvoked this aſ- 
ſembly, and thoſe who aſſiſted in it, guilty of high 
treaſon, and every thing they did void and wo effect. 
They however aſſembled at Paris; and though there 
were few confiderable perſons among them, they never- 
theleſs took the title of ſtates general of the kingdom. 

The pope's legate, and the cardinal de Pelleuus arch- 
biſhop of Rheims, men blindly devoted to the league, 
were at firſt for obliging all the deputies to take an 
oath never to acknowledge the king of Navarre for 
king of France, becauſe he was relapſed into hereſy. 
But this propoſal diſpleaſed moſt of them: Villeroy 
in particular openly oppoſed it; ſo that at laſt it was 
reſolved, that the oath ſhould be to live and die in 
the Catholick religion, and never to acknowledge an 
heretick for king. | 

A few days atter the duke de Feria, ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary from the king of Spain, arrived at Paris ; 
and being introduced into the afſembly, he demanded, 
on the — of the Catholick king, that the Infanta of 
Spain, being the grand -daughter of Henry II, and the 
only legitimate heir to the crown, ſhould be declared 


queen of France by the ſtates; and he PR. that a 


month after this declaration the king of Spain 
would cauſe an army to enter France capable to ſup- 
preſs the party of the hereticks, which he would main- 
tain till it was effectually ſubdued, and would more- 


over, for the execution of this defign, furniſh the 


league with an hundred thouſand crowns a month. 


4 


/ 


Cardinal Pelleuus approved this propoſal, and was 
for having it accepted immediately; but the archbiſhop 
of Lyons openly ridiculed it, and in this was joined by 
moſt of the deputies: they were of opinion it ought 
to be rejected inſtantly : nevertheleſs, in order to pre 
ſerve ſome moderation and refpe& for the Catholick 
king, it was reſolved to take time to conſider what an- 
fwer to give; and the duke de Mayenne was at laſt en- 
joined to give it in ſuch manner as he ſhould judge 

oper, agreeable to the ſentiments of the aſſembly - 

e accordingly replied, that the laws and cuſtoms of 
the French did not permit them to agree to the king 
of Spain's propoſal; but that if he pleaſed to cal 
his eyes upon a prince of their on nation to be elected 


king, and gave him his daughter in marriage, they 


would conſent to it. Upon this the duke ge Feria de- 
elared, that the king his maſter, ſacrificing the infanta 
his daughter to the good of religion, would marry her 


to the duke of Guiſe, provided ſbe might be declared 


gueen of France in her own right, and equally with this 
prince. (Theſe are the terms of his declaration). The 
duke of Guiſe was applauded for ſhewing ſuch mo- 
deration upon this occafion, as not to let any mark ap- 

ar of his flattering himſelf with ſuch agreeable 

opes, nor any ardent deſire for ſo great a fortune. 

The duke de Mayenne was ſtrangely ſurprized at 
this deſign of the Spaniards : he did not believe their 
propoſal ſincere ; but judged their deſign was only to 
get the Infantadeclared queen, and that after this they 


would infallibly marry her to a prince of the houle of 


Auſtria: he could not help conceiving ſome jealouſy 
of his nephew, and great indignation againſt the Spa- 
niards : he nevertheleſs diſſembled his reſentment, and 
at laſt replied, in concert with the duke of Guiſe, that 
* he was highly obliged to the Catholick king for 


having choſe a prince of his houſe on whom to be- 


* ſtow his daughter; but that he could not propoſe 
«this to the ſtates, till he ſaw forces ſufficient in the 
«kingdom to fupport it and make it be accepted.” 
The parliament, that is to ſay the aſſembly which 
pretend. d to be the parliament of Paris, publiſhed a 


O4 decree, 
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decree, forbidding any treaty to be made to transfer 
the crown to any princeſs, or any foreign prince what- 
ſoever, and declaring all treaties made or to-be made 
with this defign null and void, as being contrary to- 
the Salicł law, and the other fundamental laws of the 
ſtate. The parliament alſo directed the preſident 4a 


Maitre, accompanied by a great number of counſel- 


lors, to go and ſignify this decree to the duke de May- 
enne in preſence of the princes and officers of the crown, 


Who were then at Paris. This action, which Villeroy 


in his memoirs calls magnanimous, extremely diſpleaſ- 
ed the Spaniards and the duke de Mayenne: but, what- 
ever efforts this duke might make to oblige thoſe who, 


had publiſhed this decree to revoke or ſuppreſs it, he 


could not obtain it, either by promiſes or menaces. 

The king, being preſſed by the continual ſolicita- 
tions of his faithſul ſervants, declared at laſt that he 
would be inſtructed. With this deſign he aſſembled. 
a great number of prelates and doors, and required. 
them to ſatisfy. him in regard to one point, whereon- 
depended all the others: Shew me,” ſaid he, © that 
your ſociety is the true Catholick and Apoſtolick: 
c church; when I ſhall be convinced of this, I ſhall. 
« believeall the reſt ; becauſe I am perſwaded T ought 
** to {ſubmit to the faith, and believe whatever the 
true church teaches.” “ 

The archbiſhop of Bourges, and the biſhops of 
Nantes, Mans, and Ewreux, undertook to reſolve all 
his doubts, Having, therefore, been fully ſatisfied in 


ſeveral conferences which he had with them, he ab- 


jured the hereſy, and embraced the Catholick faith, 
at Saint Dennis, before the archbiſhop of Bourges, the 
15th of July 1593, in preſence of all the lords of 
his court, and an infinite number of people who came 


from Paris to be ſpectators of the ceremany ; not- 


withſtanding the prohibition of the cardinal de Pla- 
centia, the pope's legate, who inſiſted that whatever 
ſhould be there done would benull and void, and that 
the king's converſion would always be eſteemed inſin- 
cere by the holy ſee, . 
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The king at the ſame time ſent the duke de Nevers, 
and 4 Angennes Rambouillet biſhop of Mans, to Rome, 
to inform the pope of his converſion, preſent the ver- 
bal proceſs of it to him, and deſire his holineſs would 
from that time look upon him as a true ſon of the church. 
His converſion produced a great effect upon the 
minds of the people, and eſpecially of the Pariſſans, 
who openly declared, that, having now no longer any 
reaſon to refuſe obedience to the king, it was time for 
the duke de Mayenne to execute the promiſe he had ſo 
often made to acknowledge the king whenever he 
ſhould become a Catholick : and at laſt they conſent- 
ed that- the truce which the king had granted the 
league ſhould be changed into a perpetual peace. 
But the duke de Mayenne, the partizans of Spain, 
and all the enemies of the publick good, ſaid the 
king could not be conſidered as a Catholick, till the 
pope ſhould have declared him ſuch, and ſhould have 


ranted him abſolution. However, their obſtinacy 


id not prevent the cities of Meaux, Orleans, Bourges, 
and<Zyons, from returning to their duty. F;lleroy, 
ſeeing no longer any reaſon to refuſe doing the ſame, 


declared to the duke 4e Mayenne that he was reſolved. 


to return to his duty, and at the ſame time to retire 
to Pontoiſe, of which 4 Alincourt his ſon was gover- 
nor. Both father and ſon went to the king to aſſure him 
of their ſubmiſſion, and ſurrendered the place to him. 
The year 1594 commenced with the king's coro- 
nation. This ceremony was performed at Chartres, 
Rheims not being yet reduced to the king's obedi- 
ence; and for this purpoſe a phial was brought from 


the monaſtery of Marmoutiers, near Tours, which is 


preſerved there as a very holy thing; the tradition 
being, that the oil contained in it, was bleſſed by 
Saint Martin for which reaſon it is called The phiat 
of Saint Martin. Nicholas de Thou biſhop of Chartres 
repreſented the archbiſhop of Rheims, and performed 
the ceremony; the other eccleſiaſtical peers were re- 
preſented by the biſhops of Nantes, Dipne, Maillezais, 
Orleans, and Angers. It was performed on the 27th 
of February 1594, and 9 ſuch a change in the 


5 | minds. 
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minds of the Parifians, that the duke de Mayenne be- 
gan to think himſelf no longer ſafe in Paris; for 
which reaſon he retired to Seins. From that time 
the count de Briſſac governor of Paris, the preſident 
le Maitre, and the provoſt, began to confider how 
they ſhould give up the city to the king. Meaſures 
being taken for the execution of this deſign, the king 
uitted Senlis, and on the 2 ad of March appeared be- 
ore one of the gates of the city, called the New Gate; 
where the count de Briſſac received him, and his ma- 
jeſty entered the city at the head of his troops: ſome 
German of the garriſon, who had been placed there 
by the Spaniards, were put to the ſword, uſe they 
endeavoured to make a refiſtance. In the mean time 
perſons were diſperſed in all the ſtreets to declare grace 
and pardon on the part of his majeſty, and in all places 
to diſtribute Abe containing an aſſurance that the 
king intended the paſt diſorders ſhould be buried in 
oblivion: whereupon the people in all places began 
to cry out, Long lime the king ! But the cardinal de Pa- 
centia the pope's legate, and the cardinal 4e Pellewus, 
who had always ſhewn themſelves the king's enemies, 
being in danger of their perſons, both from the peo- 
ple and ſoldiers, the king for their ſecurity appointed 
them a guard. In the afternoon the duke Je Feria, 
don Diego d Ibarra, and John Baptiſi Taxis, ambaſ- 
ſadors from the king of Spain, quitted the city, at 
the head of the Spanih and Walloon troops, through 
the gate of Saint Dennis, where the king was at a 
window to fee them paſs. The principal officers of 
theſe troops ſtopping before the window where he was 
to make him a reverence ; his majeſty, with his uſual 
gaiety, ſaid, Make my compliments to the king your maſ- 
ter, but do not return hither again. They promiſed the 
king, in acknowledgment of the liberty which he 
ranted them to retire in ſafety, never to bear arms 
in France againſt him. Some few of the nobility, 
continuing obſtinate in their revolt, retired with them 
into the Low Countries. 
The king caſed a ſolemn thankſgiving to be re- 
turned to Heaven for theſe ſucceſſes, by a general 
| proceſhon, 


— 


ner 
„ wherein he aſſiſted himſelf ; and the par- 
iament ordered the ſame to be annually performed on 
the 22d of March for ever, in memory of the reduc- 
tion of the capital city of the kingdom to the king. 
The parliament at the ſame time publiſhed an edict, 
containing a general abolition of whatever had been 
done contrary to the ſervice of him and the late king 
in the city of Paris, and reſtored. things to the ſame 
ſtate they were in before. atlas, 5 
The Saniardi, no longer having any hopes of get- 
ting into the heart of the kingdom, attacked ſome 
inconſiderable places upon the frontiers of Picardy, 
and took them; but the king retook Laon after a ſiege 
of three months, wherein he loſt Givry, colonel of 
the French cavalry. : ; 
Peronne,. Amiens, and Beauvais, ſurrendered in fif- 
teen days; ſo that the king was maſter of all Picardy, 
except three places; Soiſſons, which was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the duke de Mayenne, la Fere, which was 
held by the Spaniardi, and Ham, of which che duke 
d" Aumale was in poſſeſſion 
At laſt the king, after having long deliberated with 
his council, judged it proper to declare war againſt. 
the king of Spain, who acted offenſively againſt him, 
and endeavoured the ruin of France, and yet with- 
out. ſeeming to appear an open enemy of the king-- 
dom. This declaration extremely aſtoniſhed the Spa- 
niards, deprived them of the ſpecious pretence of re- 
ligion, under which they ated; and ſhewed the whole 
kingdom of France that it was no longer any thing, 
but a war of one nation againſt another, wherein they. 
could not be permitted to follow the party of him 
who was a declared enemy, The king of Spain de- 
clared by a maniſeſto which he publiſhed, that, in all. 
his enterprizes for the future, upon the territories and 
towns of the kingdom, he did not purſue the war 
againſt France, but againſt the prince of Bearn and his 
-adherents, as enemies of God and the church, 
The 27th of September the king was wounded in. 
his chamber with a knife, in the lip, by John Chaſlel, 
a youth only nineteen. years old, ſon of a rich >: va 
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chant of Paris, whoſe houſe. was ſituated oppoſite the 


rome : his deſign was to ſtrike him in the throat; 
ut, the king ſtooping to embrace Montigny, who was 
paying his reſpects to him, and kiſſed his knee, the 
— fell upon his under lip, and beat out one of his 
teeth. a ä 
The parricide, being queſtioned by the firſt preſi - 
dent and other officers of parliament, declared that 


he had abandoned himſelf to ſuch debaucheries and 
enormities, that he deſpaired of gaining pardon from 


the mercy of God; that, under this deſpair, he had 
frequently heard it ſaid by the Jeu, under whom 
he ſtudied, that to kill an heretical prince, or one 


who was not acknowledged a Catholick by the pope, 


and who had tyranically ſeized upon the ſtate, would 
be an action fo agreeable to God, that it would ef- 
face the moſt enormous crimes ; and, that theſe diſ- 
courſes were what had determined him to attempt 
the king's life. 

The parliament condemned him to be torn in pieces 
by horſes, which was executed : his father was for 


ever baniſhed the city of Paris, and the whole king- 


dom for nine years; his houſe was demoliſhed, and 
a pyramid was erected upon the ruins, with an —_— 
tion, which contained the decree of parliament pub- 
liſhed againſt this parricide, and againſt the Jeſuits, 
who were ordered to quit the kingdom within fifteen 
days, on pain of being treated as guilty of high treaſon. 

Among the papers which were ſeized in the college 
of Clermont, one was found written by father Guig- 
nard, wherein he commended the parricide commit- 
ted on the perſon of Henry III, and affirmed it would 
be laudable to commir the ſame upon the perſon of 
the reigning king: the court hereupon condemned 


him to be hanged, which was executed in the ſquare 


of the Grewe; and it being proved in the writings of 
father John Gueret, profeſſor of philoſophy, under 
whom Chafle/ had ſtudied ; that he had taught his 
ſcholars that it was lawful to kill kings who were 


| tyrants and hereticks, or ſavourers of hereticks, he 
. Was baniſhed the kingdom for ever. 


The 
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The Jeſuits alſo were entirely baniſhed out of the 


greateſt part of the kingdom; but ſome parliaments, 


as thoſe of Thoulouſe and Bourdeaux, paying no re- 


rd to the decree of that of Paris, maintained them. 


in their privileges. N 

At the beginning of the year 1595 the king en- 
tred Franche-Compte and conquered the greate 
of it; and the whole would certainly have been con- 
quered, had not the Sauitxers conjured his Majeſty to 
leave a province in peace, of which they were too 
near neighbours not to feel the inconveniencies of 
the war carried on there: the king, paying a regard 
to the requeſt of his allies, withdrew his arms out of 
this province. It was in this war that the duke of 
Cuiſe, who had 2 the — and ſubmitted to 
the king, gave illuſtrious proofs of an extraordinary 
courage. | 7025 * 

In the mean time the war againſt the duke of Sa- 

was carried on with great * Leſdiguieres, 

governor of Dauphine, commanded the king's troops, 
and ſucceeded ſo greatly as to conquer moſt of the 
towns in this country, and even to carry the war into 


Pitdmont. 


Though the duke de Newres, whom the king had 


ſent ambaſſador to the pope, to defire his holineſs to 
abſolve him, returned without being able to obtain 
it, and without being received in quality of ambaſſa- 
dor, the king, nevertheleſs continued to ſolicit the 
pe to be reconciled to him; for which purpoſe he 
employed Arnold 4 Ofſat, a man of excellent under- 
ſtanding, as appears by the letters we have of his. 
The pope gave him to underſtand, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of Spain, he was well diſpoſed 
towards the king, and was reſolved to abſolve him, 
as ſoon as he ſhould make it evident that his conver- 
ſion was fincere. D*Oſat gained ſuch credit with. 
his holineſs, that he prevailed on him to receive the 
ambaſſador which the king deſigned to ſend to him 
to give the holy ſee entire ſatisfaction. 
James Davy du Perron biſhop of Ewvereux, was 
choſen for this ambaſſy. When the Spaniards, from 
| whom 
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whom this negotiation was concealed, wete informed 
of the departure of this ambaſſador, they were ſo 
alarmed, and ſhewed ſuch indignation at it, that the 
pope thought proper to ſend him a ſtrong eſcort of 
cavalry upon the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ftate 
for the ſecurity of his perſon. 

The fincerity and piety: with which the pope ated 
upon this occaſion cannot be too much applauded : 
he ardently deſired to abſolve the king, and abſo · 
Iutely deſpiſed the menaces of the king of Spain to 
deter him from it: but he was doubtful leſt the king's 
converſion ſhould not be ſincere, and left. he ſhould 


only deſire this abſolution as a neceſſary means to 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom, and then aboliſh the Cath · 
olick religion. He cauſed publiek prayers to be made 
to beg of God that he would direct him in what 
ought to do; he faſted himſelf, and prayed very oſten 
he went twice from his palace to the church of Saint 
Mary bare foot, without any other retinue than a few 
of his fervants ; he performed maſs there, and each 
time continued a long while proſtrated before the al- 
tar: At laſt, on the 16th of September, he publickly 
pronounced the abſolution upon a theatre erected for 
that purpoſe before the church of Saint Peter, where 
the ambaſſadors of France being on their knees and 
barer headed before the pope, received it from him 


in the king's name. 
At the beginning of the month of: Oæober following 


the inhabitants of Cambray, being no longer able to 


bear the vexations of the marſhal de Belaguy, who 
poſſeſſed this city. in quality, of prince and duke of 
Cambray, under the king's protection, opened their 
gates to the count de Fuantes,, who made himſelf 
maſter of the city,. beſieged the citadel,.and forced Be- 
Jaguy to ſurrender it for want of proviſions : thus Cam- 
bray fell into the power of the Spaniards who kept. it 
till it was retaken in the laſt war which we had with 
Spain. 
"The king not being able to arrive ſoon enough to 
ſuecour Cambray, beſieged Ia Fere, and took it the 
2d of May 1596, after a ſiege of ſeven months; 
- during 


during which, the duke de Mayenne, and the duke 
de Nemours his brother, ſubmitted to the king. 

The Spaniards judging that the ſiege of /a Fer- 
would engage the king a confiderable time, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity: the cardinal of Auſtria 
beſieged Calais, and took it the 17th of April 1596. 
On the 11th of March, the year following, Her- 
wando Telles Porto-Carroro, a Spaniſh general, and go- 
vernor of Dourlery, ſurprized Amiens: he entered 
that place diſguiſed like a Capuchin; and, having 
diſcovered in what manner the inhabitants kept guard 
at the gates, he concluded it would pot be difficult to 
ſurprize them. With this deſign he dreſſed a certain 
number of officers and ſoldiers like peaſants of both. 
ſexes, bearing fruit, c. as if to ſell at market. 
Thoſe who entered the place firſt ſtopped pretty near 
the gate, till a ſack of. walnuts been thrown down as 
if by accident, under the gate, all thoſe who com- 
poſed the guard fell to-gathering them : whereupon 
the pretended peaſants ſeized their arms, and enabled 
a conſiderable body of cavalry and infantry which 
had followed them, to enter and take the place, 
- The king, being informed of the loſs of this place, 
ſaid he would ſet out immediately to retake it ; which 
he accordingly did, and every where declared, That. 
be ſhould regard all — gentlemen- as cowards, wwho did 
ot follow him upon this occafion. There never were 
ſo many of the French nobilmy and gentry aſſembled 
together, as this ſaying of the king's brought before 
Amiens. WT eee 

The cardinal of Auſtria appeared to relieve the be- 
fieged with an army of twenty thouſand men ; but 
perceiving it equally impoſlible, either to get ſuccouis 
into the place, or to force the king's camp, he retired. 
The Haniards being extremely weakened by the loſs 
of their beſt troops, which had been defeated in the 
ſeveral ſallies and attacks, and eſpecially by the death 
of Porto-Carrero their governor, who had been killed 
by a cannon-ſhot, they ſurrendered the place the 25th 
of September; blaming the cardinal of Auſtria for 
having done nothing with ſo fine an army, and ſav- 


ing, 
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ing, That he came like à captain, but returned like a 


prieſt. 1 


" Bretagne was not yet ſubjected to the king 2 Phi. 


tip Emanuel of Lorraine, duke de Mercaur, and de 
Penthievre, governor of this province, attempted, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, to maintain them · 
ſelves in it in a kind of ſovereignty. The king, be- 
ing reſol ved to ſubdue them, cauſed his troops to 
march that way; and went himſelf to Angers, in 
order to enter Bretagne directly. When the duke be · 
held the French troops ready to fall upon him, he had 

' recourſe to ſubmiſſion, and proteſted he was ready 
to accept the conditions which the king had ſo often 
ropoſed to him, and which he always rejected. 
he king conſented ſtill to treat him with the ſame 
oodneſs, except in regard to the government, which 
would not continue to him. The whole of theſe 
conditions confiſted only in the contract of marriage, 
which was made at Angers, between Cz/ar duke de 
FVendome, the king's natural ſon, and Frances de Ler- 
raine, only daughter of this duke, who by this con- 
tract gave fifty thouſand livres to his daughter as a 
portion, and voluntarily diveſted himſelf of the go- 
vernment of Bretagne in favour of the duke de Ven- 
dome : to whom the king by the ſame contract, be- 
ſides this government and the dutchy of Yendome, 
gave the ſum of five hundred thouſand livres : the 
dutcheſs his mother alſo gave him the dutchy of 
Beaufort: and thus Bretagne was ſubjected to the king. 
The pope, now perceiving that the king, being ab- 
ſolute maſter of his kingdom, began to turn all his 
forces againſt Spain, and that this war was likely to 
prove the greateſt misfortune which could happen to 
Chriſtendom, was very prefling in his ſolicitations to 
the two kings to incline them to peace, wherein he had 
at laſt the ſatisfaction to ſucceed. The king and the 
king of Spain ſent their ambaſſadors to Yerwins, there 
to put an end to their differences: the cardinal of F/- 
rence, in quality of legate, repaired thither from the 
pope, to perform the office of mediator between the 
two crowns : Pomponius de Bellievre and Nicholas, 
| Brularg 


7 


Brulart were for the king; Jobn Richardat, Jobn- 
Baptift Taxis, and Yerreiken, for the archduke, hav- 
ing power from the king of Spain. They concluded 
a peace between the two crowns the 2d of May 1598,. 
wherein the duke of Savoy was comprehended ; and 
it was agreed. that the pope ſhould be the ſole judge 
of the reſtitution of the marquiſate of Se/ucio, which. 
this duke had. uſurped from France ; that his holineſs 
ſhould terminate the difference in a year; and that in 
the mean time there ſhould be peace between the 
king and the duke. The king, in recompence of the 
reat ſervices dene him by marſhal Biron, created 
Fim baron, earl, and duke de Biron.  _ 

About this time the general aſſembly of the clergy 
of France made ſome remonſtrances to the king, 
touching the inferiority of thoſe who were inveſted 
with the greateſt part of the benefices, and deſired. 
his Majeſty to apply the neceſſary remedies to this 
irregularity, as well as to many others of which they 
complained. The king received their remonſtrances 
kindly, and exhorted them to do their duty alſo, pro- 
miſing them his protection and favour. He diſcourſed 
with them upon this occaſion in a familiar manner, 
and without ceremony, and among other things ſaid, 
My predeceſſors have given you words with great form 
and ceremony ; but I, though in my grey jacket, will do 
.you-real ſeryices ; I am grby without, 5 gold within. 
This year died Phili It king of Spain, on the 14th 
of September, aged ſeventy-one years. 8. 
The king's firſt care after the concluſion of peace 
being to regulate the interior affairs of the kingdom, 
good order ſoon appeared in the adminiſtration, ei- 
pecially in the finances, of which the marquis de 
Rhoſay had the ſuperintendence, as well as the poſt of 
grand maſter of the Artillery. F 
No miniſter ever more intirely enjoyed the confi- 
dence of his prince than the marquis of Rhe. 
whom he afterwards created duke de Sully ;. and no 
one ever rendered himſelf more worthy of ſuch a 
confidence than he did, by his fidelity, activity, con- 
tinual application to buſineſs, and his diſintereſtedneſs 
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in all things which concerned the king's fervice: ke 
never conſidered any thing but the intereſt of his ma- 
jeſty; nor did a deference for any of the nobility, 
princes, or even the queen, ever force him to the leaft 
1 whenever the intereſt or glory of the king 
would be injured by it: which behaviour created him 
enemies, and was the reaſon that after the king's death 
the queen deprived him of the adminiſtration. 
In the month of January 1599, the king married 
his ſrſter Catherine de Bourbon to the duke of Bar, ſon 
of the duke of Lorraine ; the pope having granted a 
diſpenſation for their difference of religions. This 
princeſs adhered to the doctrines of Calvin, and was 
extremely. zealous for her religion. Before her de- 
parture for E7rraine, ſhe ſtrong y volicited the king to 
uſe his authority to make the parliament publiſh the 
edt which he had granted at Nantes in favour of 
thoſe of the reformed religion. This edi in —4 
ral granted them the free exerciſe of their religion 
throughout the kingdom, and alſo reeſtabliſhed that of 
the Catholick in all thoſe places where the reformed 
had aboliſhed it; it appointed thoſe places where 
they ſhould have temples, the manner in which they 
ſhould hold their ſynods or aſſemblies, and agreed 
upon the meins to reconcile any differences which 
they might have with the Catholicks in regard to re- 
ligion. Moreover, by the twenty-feventh article the 
king declared thoſe who made profeſſion of the re- 
formed religion capable to hold and exerciſe all go- 
vernments, dignities, and publick employments, of 
what kind ſoever : and by the twenty-eighth he di- 
reed the eftabliſhment of a new chamber in the par- 
liament of Paris, compoſed of a preſident and ſixteen 
counſellors, which ſhould be called The chamber of 
the edi, and was to judge the cauſes and trials of tho 
of the reformed religion; that, in ſome other parlia- 
ments which were ſpecified, a chamber ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed in each, compoſed of two preſidents, one 
of the Catholick and the other of the reformed relt- 
— and of twelve counſellors, of which fix ſhould 
Catholicks, and fix of the reformed * 
ct. judge 
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Judge and determine affairs, wherein thoſe of this re- 


ligion might be defendants ; and theſe chambers were - 


to be called by this edift Bipartite Chambers. 
In the month of May, this year, the duke Je Foye- 
«ſe reſumed the habit and life of a Capuchin, which 
he had quitted to take up arms againſt the king, and 
fight in the ſervice of the leaguers at the head'of the 
revolted troops of Languedoc. The nobility of this 
province having taken him out of the monaſtery, and 
forced him to take the command of the army, after 
having obtained a diſpenſation from the pope. for this 


Purpoſe, he ſupported his party as long as he was 


able in Languedvc, of which he obtained the govern- 
ment. In the year 1596 he was reconciled to the 
king, who gave him the ſtaff of marſhal of France: 
at laſt, being preſſed by the continual ſolicitations of 
his mother and his own conſcience,. and piqued alfo 
by ſome raillery of the king's, he reentered the Ca- 
puchins of Paris, and ended his days in that flate, 
under the name of father An els, leading a life of 
ſuch piety as gained him the eſteem of all who knew 
im. ; | 
| Philip Hurault de Chiverny, chancellor of France, 
being dead, the king gave the ſeals and the vacant 
poſt to Pomponius de Fellievre. When Villeroy the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate came to inform him of this frem the 
king, he received the account without emotion, and 
did not, either in publick or private, ſhew that this in 
the leaſt changed his uſual tranquillity : in the exerciſe 
of his employment he ſhewed a perfect love of juſtice 
and an incorruptible probity, and reeftabliſhed the 
antient cuſtom, which the corruption of the times 
had interrupted, of never ſealing any thing but in 
preſence of the maſters of requeſts, who are quarterly 
officers. _ 
The expreſs prohibitions which the king had re- 
peatedly publiſhed againſt ſingle combats did not pre- 
vent a celebrated one, which happened at this time, 
between don Ph1lifpin, baſtard brother to the duke 
of Savoy, and Creguy governor of Peronne, ſon-in-law 
of the duke de Le/diguieres, They had 6 — 
ED ought 
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fought one duel in the time of the war, wherein Cr 
gui was lieutenant-general of the king's army in Dau- 
biné, under the duke de Leſdiguieres: Philippin had 
en wounded and diſarmed in this encounter; and it 
was reported he had begged his life, not in the moſt 
honourable manner. The duke of Sawoy commanded 
him to regain his reputation by a ſecond combat ; and. 
he accordingly challenged Creguy, who met him upon 
the confines of Savoy and Dauphine,. where wy 
fought ; and, Philippin received two wounds through 
his body, of which he died upon the ſpot, in the arms 


of Creguy's ſurgeon, who dreſſed his wounds, and 


did his utmoſt to ſave him, but to no purpoſe. 

The dutcheſs of Beaufort dying when the 1 
was the moſt enamoured of her, and when ſhe ha 
the greateſt hopes of becoming queen of France, 
queen Margaret at laſt ſnewed herſelf willing to grant 
her conſent to the king's obtaining a diſſolution of 
his marriage with her from the pope, which ſhe had 
always refuſed during the dutcheſs's life. The king 
for this purpoſe ſent. the preſident Sillery to Rome, 
who preſented the king and queen's requeſt to the 

20pe, repreſenting to his holineſs. that their marriage 

had been forced, and that they had neither of them 
voluntarily given their conſent to it ; befides that 
their nearneſs of blood did not lawfully permit them 
to marry ; and. therefore praying his holineſs to de- 
Clare their marriage null and void. 

The pope by his bulls appointed the cardinal ge 
Joyeuſe, the archbiſhop of Arles, and the biſhop of 
Modena, toexamine the truth of theſe reaſons ; and, af- 
ter they were acknowledged juſt,. he declared the mar- 
riage void, and that the parties were entirely at liberty. 

The king was very well ſerved in this affair, not 
only by the preſident Sillery, but alſo by Arrold 4 
at, in whom the pope had great confidence in re- 
gard to the affairs of France, in recompence of which 

e ſome time after obtained the cardinal's cap. 

Nothing was now wanting to complete the execu- 
tion of. the treaty of Yerwins, but a deciſion of the 
conteſt. in regard to the marquiſate of. , 4 

| x Which 
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which the pope was arbitrator. He judged it proper 
that the marquiſate ſhould be ſequeſtrated, during the 


time which would be neceſſary to examine the right 


of the king and the duke of Save i. The king con- 
ſented to have it put into the hands of the pope him- 
ſelf, and that one of his holineſſes's-nephews ſhould 


be appointed governor" of it. The duke of Save 


ſhewed that he ſuſpected the ſincerity of the judge, 
and ſome colluſion with the king; which offended 


the pope, and-determined him to relinquiſh the arbi- 


tration. The duke of Savey was highly pleaſed at 
it; and, thinking he could happily put an end to the 
difference himſelf, by conferring with the king, he 
determined to come to Paris. The king being ac- 
quainted with the duke's reſolution, :in anſwer to it 
Gaia, He ſhould be welcome, provided he relinguiſhed 
the margui ſate; but that, if he «vas reſolved not to re- 
An it, he would not adviſe him to croſs the mountains. 
The duke of Savey, nevertheleſs, came to Paris, 
propoſed great deſigns to the king againſt Spain, and 
proteſted he would always be faithful to his majeſty's 
intereſts. The king replied, That, before they conver ſed 
upon any thing elſe, it was neceſſary to determine the 
affair of the marguiſate, which could not he done with- 
out an abſolute reſtitution. The duke appeared at 
court with a royal magnificence, and a liberality of 
which he hoped to make his advantage: his behavi- 
our to the king was neither too familiar nor too -ſub- 
miſſive: he appeared a great prince in the preſence 
of a great king, careſſed the nobility of the court, 
and did not diſdain thoſe of a lower rank. When a 
reſtoration of the marquiſate of Salucio was mentioned 
to him, he ſaid in the Louvre, with the ſame free- 
dom he would have uſed in Turin, That the word re- 
ſlitution had a barbarous found in the ears of princes. 
He found the king was firmly reſolved not to 
talk of any other affair, till -that of the marquiſate 
of Salucio was determined. He therefore appointed 
ſome of his miniſters to confer upon it with the con- 
ſtable de Montmorency, the chancellor 4e Bellizwre, 
and ſome others, whom the king had choſen for this 
purpoſe, 
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. After long conferences, the chancellor, at 


aſt, ſaid, that the marquiſate of Salucio muſt either 


be given up to the king, or in exchange for it /a 
Breſſe, Piguerole, and ſome other places in the neigh- 
bouring vallies, to ſerve for the paſſage of France 
into Piedmont ; adding theſe words, which aftoniſhed 
the duke, when they were repeated to him, Ve muſt 
either paſs there or by the ſword. / 

Ihe articles of the treaty were -at laſt agreed on, 
in regard both to the reſtitution and the <A : 
the duke promiſed to accept either one or the other 


within three months, and ſigned it; after which he 


quitted Paris, in the month of February, repenting 
his having come thither, and having obtained no 
other ſatisfaction by it, than that of having extremely 
pleaſed the ladies by his complaiſance and generoſity, 
and perverted the duke de Biron from his fidelity to 
the King He worked upon the ambitious ſpirit of 
e with ſuch addreſs, he repreſented to him in 
ſuch ftrong terms the injuſtiee which the king did 
him in not rewarding him according to his merit, and 
made him ſuch magnificent promiſes, that he inſpired 
him with ſuch r deſigns, as would have 
cauſed the ruin both of France and the king, had 
they ſucceeded; but happily they only turned to the 
misfortune of him by whom they were conceived. 
On the 4th of May a celebrated conference com- 
menced at Fontainbleau, between James Dawy du 
Perron biſhop of Ewreux, and Philip du Pleſſis Mor- 
zay governor of Saumur. This gentleman had writ- 


ten a book, full of erudition, wherein he pretended 


to prove that the Catholick church was miſtaken in 
its belief touching the maſs or the celebration of the 
euchariſt. This book being read and eſteemed by moſt 
of the court, the biſhop of Evreux affirmed there 
were five hundred falſities in it, that is to ſay, five 
hundred paſſages from the fathers quoted falſely: 
this he offered to prove; and du Plaſſis defying him 
to do it, a conference enſued, by permiſſion and au- 
thority of the king, who named for commiſſioners in 
the conference the prefidents de Thou, Pithou ad vo- 
cate 


cute in parliament, Martin reader and phyſician to 
his majeſty, de Freſne Canaye preſident of the bipartite 
chamber of Languedoc, and Caſaubon profeſſor of the 
Greek language. The conference was held in pre- 
ſence of the king, the chancellor, and moſt of the 
court : nineteen paſſages only were examined, in re- 
gard to which the king advertiſed dz Plaſis to pre- 
pare himſelf. In the examination of them, all the 
commiſſioners, though in part Hugonots, agreed in 
the falſity which the biſhop of Evreux found in them; 
ſo that du Pleſis being vanquiſhed, was ordered 
to retire from court to his government; and the 
victor was ſome time after recompenſed with a car- 
dinal's cap, which Clement VIII had before offered 
him, upon condition that he ſhould always live at 
Rome ; but he had excuſed himſelf from accepting it 
without the king's conſent, and upon terms which 
might detach him from his majeſty's ſervice. The 
pope admired the ſtrength and greatneſs of his mind ; 
and having one day heard him maintain an opinion 
which was ſtrongly conteſted, he ſaid to him, I pray 
God he may akways inſpire you with gbod opinions, for 
you are very capable to defend bad ones, 

The king finding the duke of Savey was reſolved 
not to execute the treaty of Paris, he went to Lyons 
with deſign to do himſelf juſtice, if the fear of his 
coming ſhould not bring the duke to reaſon : at laſt, 
all his remonſtrances proviag intirely vain, he de- 
clared war againſt him the 11th of Auguft, declaring 
at the ſame time that he did it only againſt the duke 
of Savoy, and for the recovery of the marquiſate of 
Salucio, without any intention to act contrary to the 
_ of YVervins, which he deſigned ſtrictly to ob- 

erve. . | 

At the ſame time he ordered the marſhal Je Biron 
to enter Ia Brefſe, and Cregiy to enter Savoy. They 
both made a great progreſs, in a ſhort time; and the 
king having himſelf beſieged Chamberry, he took it, 
And at the ſame time caufed Montmelian to be inveſted 

by Leſdiguieres. After this he went to Lyons, there to re- 
ceive Mary de Medicis, daughter of Francis grand "_ 
\ 0 
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of Tuſcany, whom he had demanded in marriage by 
his ambaſſadors Sillery and 4 Alincourt. | 


This princeſs arrived there in the month of Decem- 
Ser: and though the marriage had before been ſo- 


lemnly performed at Florence, the king and queen 


again received the nuptial benediction from the cardi- 
nal Aldrobandini the pope's nephew and legate, who 
was at Lyons, to endeavour the concluſion of a 
between the king and the duke of Savoy, which was 
at laſt concluded and proclaimed there the 17th of 
January 1601. The weakneſs of the duke, who 
was deprived of all Sawoy and la Breſſe, excepting the 
citadel of Bourg, which had already capitulated, com- 
pelled him, contrary to his inclination, to accept the 
terms of peace: the articles of which were, that he 
ſhould give up to the king the countries and Ilordſhips 
of Breſſe, Bugey, and Valramey, and the bailiage of 
Gex : the king ceded to the duke the marquiſate of 
Falucio, and reſtored all that he had taken from him. 
To the joy of the peace ſucceeded that of the 
happy delivery of the queen, who gave birth to a 
ſon the 27th of September; four or five days after 
which the queen of Spain was delivered of a daugh- 
ter: and from that time the infant prince and princeſs 
were deſtined for each other, by the general voice 
and wiſhes of the people; and they were in effect 
married together afterwards, as we ſhall ſee. 
The happineſs of the royal houſe filling the court 
with joy, nothing was thought on but diverſions ; 
during which time the king cauſed the Si, cantons 
to be ſollicited to renew their antient alliances with 
France: he employed Sillery in this negociation, who 
ſucceeded in it to the king's fatisfaction. When all 
things were concluded, the king ſent into fevitzerland 
the duke de Biron, colonel of the troops of that na- 
tion which ſerved in France, to ſign the treaty ; after 
which the cantons and their allies ſent the king forty- 
two ambaſſadors to ſwear to the alliance, and be pre- 
ſent at the oath which his majeſty was to take. 'The 
ceremony was performed the 2oth of October dt Paris 
in the church of Notre Dame; after which the am- 
baſſadors 
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baſſadors went into the epiſcopal hall, where they 
dined with all the princes of the blood, the conſta- 
ble, and the greateſt lords of the court: Towards 
the concluſion of the entertainment the king entered 
the hall, accompanied by the cardinals Je Joyeuſe and 
de Gondy biſhop of Paris; and, having placed him- 
ſelf at the bottom of a table, without fitting down, 
and without ſuffering any one to riſe, he drank to the 
health of the Sitzer, his good allies, and command- 
ed the cardinals to do the like ; which fo charmed the 


Switzers, that they proteſted that they would always 
prefer their alliance with the king before all the prin- 


ces upon earth. - | » | 
In the mean time the duke de Biron was in his go- 
vernment of Burgundy where he continued his intrigue 
with the duke of Savvy and the count de Fuentes go- 
vernor of the Milaneſe, by the intervention of Lafin, 
a gentleman of a bold ſpirit and ſubtle genius, pro- 
per for the conduct of a wicked deſign: he was the 
perſon employed in the correſpondence and was the 
bearer of all meſſages and letters which paſſed be- 
tween them. The deſign of their conſpiracy was, 
to put the duke of Sawey in poſſeſſion of thoſe places 
which he had ceded to the king, and to give the 


Spaniards entrance into France through Burgundy, - 


which, according to the agreement made between 
them, ſhould be poſſeſſed in propriety by the duke 4 
Biron, to whom the duke ſhould give his daughter in 


marriage, with the ſum of five hundred thouſand 


crowns as a dowry. | 
The king had for ſome time been informed that 


Biron was diſloyal, and correſponded with his maje- 


ſty's enemies ; and it was for this reaſon that, when 
Biron aſked the government of the citadel of Bourg. 
when he ſhould have taken it, to diſpoſe of it as he 


ſhould think proper, the king refuſed his requeſt ; 


after which his majeſty reproached him wirh his in- 
gratitude in ſuch ſtrong terms, that Biron confeſſed 
he had given ear to ſome propoſals made ta him by 
his majeſty's enemies; that he had not done all which 


he might have done for his ſervice ; and that he had 
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been induced to it from an imagination that his ma- 
jeſty had no longer the ſame affection for him as for- 
merly: for which he begged his pardon, and promiſ- 
ed him an inviolable fidelity for the future. The king 
had pardoned him, and had given his word he would 
for ever bury what he had done in oblivion, provided 
he never relapſed: but the duke did not keep his pro- 
miſe with the king; for, inſtead of d iſcontinuing his 
intrigues, he formed a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, 
and even a deſign againſt the king's perſon, whenever 
he ſhould find a favourable opportunity. The king, 
who always ſuſpected him, cauſed him to be watched 
ſo cloſely, that he diſcovered his new correſpondence, 
and that he was forming new deſigns contrary to his 
ſervice. | 

Lafin, being inſtigated by his conſcience, and judg- 
ing his ruin would be inevitable if the king did not 


pardon him, reſolved to merit his forgiveneſs by diſ- 
covering all to his majeſty, who knew in * that 


ſomething was in agitation againſt him, but had not 


been able to gain a certain information of the deſign: 


Laſia therefore confeſſed the whole conſpiracy to him, 


all the journies which had been made on that account, 


all tke converſations, and all the reſolutions which 
had been taken; the truth of which he proved by 
utting into the king's hands the letters of the duke de 
iron, together with ſeveral other papers written by 
the duke's own hand, 

Lafn at the ſame time wrote to Biron, informin 
him that he had been queſtioned in regard to an infi- 
nite number of things, but he had taken care to ſay 
nothing that could prejudice him. It is doubtful 
whether Lefin by this conduct intended to prevent the 
duke from ſuſpecting any thing, and thereby inſpire 
him with confidence to come to court, which the king 
deſired; or whether he meant to conceal his treachery, 
and ſtill preſerve the duke's friendſhip, in caſe the kin 


mould pardon him again, as it was probable he would, 


becauſe he loved him too well to be able to reſolve 
his ruin. Indeed, the king's deſire was to pardon 
him; but he was deſirous to have him confeſs his 

"ip 5 ö crime, 
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crime, and make a ſincere and open declaration of 
every thing. With this intention he ſent for the duke 
to come to court; but Biron excuſed himſelf upon 
various pretences, which had no foundation: the king 
ſent the preſident Jeannin to perſuade him to come: 
but it proving in vain, his majeſty at laſt publickly 
proteſted and declared that he would fetch him him - 
1elf, if he did not come immediately. Biron upon 
this ſet out for court; but at ſome days journey from 
Fontainbleau he received letters from his friends, ad- 
viding him to be cautious how he came thither, and 
that be ought rather to retire into a place of ſafety, 
in order to plead hit cauſe at a diſtance : but the duke, 
not imagining Lafin had betrayed him, confidently 
continued his journey, ſaying upon all occaſtons, that 
he would ſtile whoever ſaid any thing ill of him; 
and he arrived at Fontainbleau the 13th of June. As 
ſoon as the king ſaw him, he ſaid, he had paſſionately 
defired to ſee him, that he might be ſatisfied in regard 
to ſeveral defigns of which his enemies accuſed bim. 

he duke, not imagining the king was informed of 
every thing, replied, that he aas not come to juſtify 
himſelf, but to demand juſtice upon his enemies, by vum 
he auas unjuſtly calumniated. He en at cards that 
evening with the queen, during which he was private - 
ly informed that he was inevitably ruined. When 
they had done play, the king took him into his cabinet, 
and told him, he defired to be informed from his own 
mouth, though he knew it from the mouths of others, 
in regard to what he had done with the duke of Sa- 
woy and the count de Fuentes, and added, that he 
would pardon him all : the duke replied with warmth, 
that this was preſſing an honeſt man too cloſe, and 
that he had never done any thing which had need of 
pardon: Good God ! cried the king, you will nat tell 
me then? Adieu: you may retire. ; 1 #1 
At his coming out of the king's cabinet he was 
ſtopped by Vitry captain of the guards; at the ſame 
time the count d Auvergne, who was ſuſpected of be- 
ing concerned in the conſpiracy, was alſo ſeized ; and 
two days after they yew both conducted to Paris, 
| 2 and 
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and confined in the Baſtile. The king ordered Achil- 


les de Harlay, firſt preſident, Nicholas Pottiey ſecond 


preſident, and ſome other counſellors of parliament, 
to proceed in the tryal of the duke de Biron; which 
having been done, his majeſty commanded the par- 
liament to judge the criminal ; and, the duke being 
a peer of France, all'the peers were ſummoned to be 
preſent at pronouncing the ſentence; but none of them 
obeyed the ſummons. © 2 | | 
The laſt day of the month Fly the chancellor de 
Bellie wre preſided in parliament; and, having heard 
the opinions of all, he pronounced the decree, by 
which the duke de Biron was condemned to be be- 
headed upon a ſcaffold in the ſquare of the Greve: 
but the ſentence was executed in the Ba/ile, the kin 
having changed the place to pare the criminal 


_ the confuſion of appearing upon ſuch an occa- 


fion in the ſight of the whole nation. He ſhewed 


but little reſolution in bearing his puniſhment. 


The count 4 Auvergne continued two months lon- 


ger in the Baſ/tile ; after which the king releaſed him, 
- though he was not innocent, which he did at the re- 


_ of the marchioneſs de Ferneuil, the count's 
ſiſter by the mother's ſide, who had ſucceeded the 
dutcheſs of Beaufort. 

In 1603 the king made a tour into Champagne 
with the queen ; where he viſited the frontiers to re- 
gulate ſome diſorders, and made his entry into the city 
of Metz; upon which occafion the Jeſuits caſt them- 


ſelves at his feet, and begged him to re-eſtabliſh them 


in thoſe places from which they had been baniſhed by 
the decree of parliament. They would have obtain- 


ed their requeſt immediately, had not the king been 


deſirous they ſhould be obliged to the pope for it, who 
having frequently ſolicited him, he reſolved that the 
Pope's nuncio ſhould aſk it of him again upon this 
occaſion, ENTS 

The ſame year died Elizabeth queen of England : 
James VI king of Scotland ſucceeded her, and with 
the unanimous conſent of the parliaments of Exg/and 
and Scotland took tlie title of king of Great Britain. 
3 
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The king ſent the marquis de Rhoſay to him as am- I! 
baſſador, to congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the | ; 
crown of England, to contract a cloſe alliance with 4 


him, and engage him, which he did, in a league 1 
which the king had projected, wherein all the prin- | 
ces of Europe were to enter, to confine each particu- i 
lar monarchy within its own proper limits, and com- i: 
pel the houſe of Auſtria to relinquiſh and reſtore what * 
was not its patrimony, particularly the kingdom of | 
Naples and the dutchy of Milan, wherein it was pro- 
poſed to eftabliſh diſtinct ſovereigns. | 

At the beginning of the year 1604 the Fe/aits, by 
virtue of the king's edit, were re-eſtabliſhed in thoſe 

places from whence they had been baniſhed nine years 
fore by decree of parliament, the juriſdiction of 
the parliament of Paris being excepted, wherein the 
king permitted them only to re-enter their college of 
Lyons, and to eſtabliſh a new one in his houſe of /a 
Fleche, which he gave them. Among the conditions 
on which his majeſty granted them this reeſtabliſhment, 
which are contained in his ediQ, is the following: :. 
That thaſe of this ſociety ſhall ordinarily have near the 
king one of their body who hall be a Frenchman, /uf- 
ficiently. approved among them to ſerve for a preacher, 
and to be anſwerable for the ations of their. ſociety, 
whenever any occaſion might offer. ' 

Father Coton was appointed to diſcharge this duty: 
he was in great eſteem for his eloquence,. and having 
always accompanied the king, and frequently preach- 
ed before him after his return from Metz, he had 
rendered himſelf very agreeable to his majeſty. The 
parliament remonſtrated againſt this reeſtabliſhment, 
and long refuſed to ratify the edit: but it was rati- 
fied at laſt on the 2d of January 1604, 

The king ſuſpected that the count 4 Auvergne ſtill 
continued his foreign correſpondences, and formed en- 
ep ue to his ſervice; and, when he thought 
he had proofs of this, he ſent to him to come to court 
and truſt to his clemency: the king's deſign was to 
fend him out of France for ſome time under an honour- 
able pretence, by ſending him to ſerve in the wars in 


P 3 Hungary. 


marchioneſs his mother, in prejudice of the . z. 
and they having with this deſign held correſpon 
with foreigners, and — 

them, which could not be executed but in prejudice 
of the ſtate and by a manifeſt revolt. 
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Hungary. But the count replied, that he would not 
appear before the king till he ſhould have received his 
pardon in form. He thought himſelf in nt 4p Au- 


wergne, and hoped, by the aſſiſtance of his friends there, 
to defend himſelf in it; but he was deceived, for he 
found none that would act contrary to the king's ſervice, 

D' Eurie lieutenant of the duke de YVendome's com- 
pany of gendarmes, and Noreflang colonel of a regi- 
ment of infantry, ſeized him near Clermont, and con- 
ducted him to the Bafti/e; after which he was tried by 
the parliament, together with the count 4 £ntragues. 

The crime of both theſe perſons was, the having 
taken meaſures to ſupport the pretended right of the 
marquis de Verneuil, the king's natural ſon by the 


ence 
eſigns in concert with 


The foundation of theſe pretenſions was, that the 


king, in the violence of his paſſion for the mar- 
chioneſs, had made her a promiſe of marriage; which 
he had ſhe wn in confidence to the marquis de Rho/ry, 
who, having got it into his hand, immediately tore it, 
and tremonſtrated to the king, with a liberty inſpired 


by bis zeal, and in a manner which might be called a 


ſharp reprimand, how unworthy this action was of 
bis wajel 


y, and what dangerous conſequences ſuch a 
3 might have. The king in a great rage ſaid 

e would immediately make another, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and gave it to the marchioneſs, who. 


_ having afterwards a ſon by the king, pretended that 
it was legitimate, and that the marriage which his ma- 


jeſty had contrafted with the princeſs of Florence was 


null, becauſe it could not be done but in prejudice to 


this promiſe. Francis de Balxac governor of Orleans, 
father of the marchioneſs, and count 4 Auvergne his 


brother by the mother's fide, eſpouſing her intereſts, 
conſpired together to ſupport theſe vain pretenſions. 


The parliament, having examined into their deſigns 
and proceedings, condemned the counts . 
a ; all 


- 
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and 4 Auvergne to death, and ordered the marchioneſs 
to be confined in the abby of Beaumont les Tours, till 
they ſhould receive more ample information againſt 
her. This decree was iſſued the iſt of February 1604. 
The king ſuſpended the execution of the ſentence, 
and by his letters patent of the 15th of April follow- 
ing, he changed the puniſhment of the counts 4 Au- 
vergne and d Entragues into a perpetual impriſonment. 
He permitted the marchioneſs de Verneuil to reſide in 
her own houſe, and afterwards granted the ſame fa- 
vour to the count 4 Entragues. In the month of Sep- 
tember following he by other letters patents aboliſhed 
the memory of the crime of which the marchioneſs 
had been accuſed, and declared her for ever diſcharg- 
ed from it. 

The Jeſuits alſo about this time felt the effects of 
the king's goodneſs, who, at the 2 of father 
Citon, permitted the pyramid to be demoliſhed which 
had been erected as an eternal monument of infamy 
upon him who had attempted the king's life, and upon 
thoſe who in any manner had contributed to ſo de- 
teſtable an action. 

The king had for ſome years ſuſpected the fidelity 
of the marſhal de Bouillon: his majeſty was informed 
from different places, that he held intelligence in the 
kingdom with ſeveral who were diſcontented, and out 
of it with princes not in amity with the king ; and 
that the city of Sedan was fixed on to ſerve as a re- 
treat and fortreſs to a party which was forming. 

The king ſent to him to come to court; but, in- 
ſtead of obeying, he retired into Germany, where he 
ſtayed a confiderable time. At laſt the king reſolved 
to ſecure Sedan, and with this deſign went thither with 
troops ſufficient to beſiege it, in caſe he ſhould meet 
with reſiſtance. The marſhal came to meet him, 
and aſſured him he would find all things diſpoſed to 
receive and obey him. The king was ſatisfied with 
the duke's ſubmiſſions ;. but he continued his march, 
and entered Sedan, where he was received with all the- 
honours due to him. He placed a garriſon in the 
place, and left Netancourt governor of it, He at the 
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ſame time granted the marſhal letters of abolition for 
what was paſſed, leſt him the propriety and ſovereignty 
of. the city, and reſerved to himſelf only the gates 
and fortifications. 

The chancellor de Be/liewre died in September 1607. 
His poſt was given to Nicholas Brulart de Sillery, who 
was at that time keeper of the ſeals. The following 
years were ſpent in thoſe diverſions which are gene- 
rally the conſequence of a profound peace. The king 
applied himſelf to cultivate and improve the arts in 
his kingdom ; and peace and good order reigned 
throughout all the provinces till the year 1609, when 
the death of the duke of Clewves was the cauſe of diſ- 
ſenſion between thoſe who pretended to his ſucceſſion : 
the principal of which were the marquis of Branden- 
bourg, the duke de Neufbourg, and Leopold of Auſtria 
biſhop of Straſbourg. As it ſeemed probable that the 
houſe of Auftria would intereſt itſelf in this quarrel, 


and as there was reaſon to fear that houſe might from 


thence take occaſion to oppreſs thoſe whom it ſhould 
judge proper, the princes and towns entered into a 
eague to maintain the ry of Germany, and ſolicit- 
ed the king to favour them in their deſign ; which he 
promiſed to do: and that he might be able to exe- 
cute this promiſe, and repreſs thoſe who might be ob- 
ſtinate in their attempts to diſturb the publick repoſe, 
he made great preparations for war. The remainder 
of the year 1 and part of the year following, 
were employed in theſe preparations, 

The war was already broke out with great violence 
in Germany: the king's army, one of the moſt for- 
midable France ever ſaw, had its rendezvous round 
Chalons in Champagne. The king, being deſirous to 
leave the queen regent of the kingdom in his abſence, 
had cauſed her to be crowned at Saint Dennis the 13th 
of May, had made preparations for her ſolemn entry 
into Paris on the 16th of the ſame month, and was 
Preparing himſelf to depart after that for Germany, 
when he was killed on Friday the 14th of May, in 
one of the publick ſtreets, as he was going to ſee the 
preparations which he had directed for the queen 's en- 
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try. This parricide was committed by Francis Ravail- | 
lac a practitioner in the law, who from a fury of # 
madneſs, the-cauſe of which is unknown to the pub- f Ii 
lick. had long before formed the deſign of commit- [7 
ting it. The Wretch had for ſome Days watched ſor 1 
an opportunity favourable to his purpoſe, and conti- 0 
—— followed the king. At laſt an embarraſsment * 
in the Street having ſtopped the king's coach in a part 
of it where it was very narrow, and his guards not 
having followed him, Rawaillac came up; and, ob- 
ſerving when the king looked theother way, he gave 
three thruſts with a knife, one of which pierced the 
Vena Cava: and thus this great king was killed in 
the midſt of his moſt faithful ſervants. 

There were with him in the coach the dukes 4 E/ 
pernon and Montbazon, the marſhals de Lawardin and de 
Roguelaure, the marquiſles de la Force and de Mirebeau, 
— Liancourt his maſter of the horſe: when he re- 
ceived the wound, he had his right arm upon the 
ſhoulder of the duke de Hantbaxon, and his left round 
the neck of the duke d' Eſpernon, who ſate with him 
backwards in the 25 What is ſurprizing, and 
afterwards gave occaſign to ſurmiſes diſadvantageous 
to the duke 4 Eſpernon, is, that it was on his fide 
Rawaillac advanced to the coach, and gave the blow, 
after which he remained like one ſtupid, and conti- 
nued to hold the bloody knife in his hand. 

One of the gentlemen in ordinary was going to 
run him through directly with his ſword; but the 
duke 4 Ejþernon prevented him, and cried out that on 
his life he ſhould not touch him. 
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King of France and Navarre. 


HE day after the king's death, the parlia- 

1 ment being aſſembled at the Augu/tins, Leauis 
XIII, ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry IV, went thither 
with the queen his mother, and by the mouth of his 
\ | ob. Wal chancellor 
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chancellor declared that princeſs regent of the king - 
dom, to have the adminiſtration of affairs during his 
minority. Henry IV left her the mother of ſix chil- 
dren, three ſons and three daughters. | 

After this the trial of  avai//ac was brought on: 
- this wretch was condemned to have his fleſh torn off 
with red hot pincers upon a ſcaffold in the ſquare of 
the Greve, to have his right hand burnt off and then 
to be torn in pieces by four horſes. The 17th of Oc- 
tober following the king was crowned at Rheims. 

The duke de Sully, judging, he could not preſerve 
the power he had under the late king, reſigned the 
| Poſt of ſuperintendant of the finances, and the go- 
vernment of the Baſtile to the queen, kept the poſt 
of grand maſter of the artillery for his ſon, and re- 
tired to his government of Poitou, without ſhewing 
any deſire to receive a recompence for the poſts which 
he had quitted. 

In the month of OFeber of the year 1611 died the 
duke of Orleans ſecond ſon of France: the title was 
given to monſieur Gafton de Frante, the king's only 
brother. Towards the end of this year, the Fe/urts 
having obtained letters patent from the king to open 
their college of Clermont, the univerſity oppoſed it; 
and the affair was determined by the parliament by 
forbidding this college to be opened. At the ſame 
time a book was publiſhed, written by cardinal He- 
larmin, againſt the power of kings, which this cardi- 
nal maintained was ſubject to the ſpiritual power of 
the pope. This book had been written under the 
reign of Henry IV; whoſe power was ſo formidable, 
even at Rome, that they had not dared to publiſh it 
there. Whether the death of this prince had freed 
the authors from all fear, or whether the enemies of 
the Fe/uits were deſirous to ſhew, by publiſhing this 
book, written by a Jeſuit, what their doctrine was, it 
was however printed and diſperſed throughout France. 
Lewis Servin, the king's attorney- general in the par- 
liament of Paris, a man extremely zealous for the 
regal rights of his prince, cauſed the copics of it to 
be ſeizey, and complained of it to the ys" 
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which ordered them to be burnt ; but the pope's nun- 


cio prevented the execution of this decree. 

he queen's regency did not continue long peace- 
able: complaints were ſoon made of the government, 
the diſſipation of the finances, the promotion of un- 
worthy men to the principal employs, and ſeveral 
other diſorders. Thoſe of the reformed religion aſ- 
ſembled at Rochelle without the king's leave, and made 
very inſolent demands. The prince of Conde, the 
dukes of Longueville, Mayenne, and Nevers, retired 
from court, openly ſhewing their diſapprobation of 
the preſent. government; the queen placed guards in 
the Louvre about the duke de Vendome, who was ſuſ 
E of holding a correſpondence wich them; but 

e ſoon after eſcaped and went into Bretagne, where 
he by force ſeized upon ſeveral towns, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſiſtance of the duke de Mont baron, the 
king's heutenant-general in that province. 

The prince of Conde armed on his ſide; and, the 
diſcontented lords having alſo raiſed troops, they 
joined him; . ſo that a war would: have been kindled 
throughout all the provinces of the kingdom, had 
not the duke of Gzi/e by his counſels, perſuaded the 

ueen to take all the neceſſary ſteps to pacify matters. 
he ſent the duke de Yentadour to the prince of Condé, 
to propoſe conditions of peace to him, which he re- 
jected; but ſhe ſent again to him to propoſe others. 
more advantageous ; ſo that at laſt a peace was agreed. 
on at Saint Menehoult the 15th of May 1614; where-- 
by it was agreed, that the ſtates general ſhould be im- 
mediately convoked to reform the diſorders of the ſtate. . 
The queen imagining the king's preſence. would. 
ſtrengthen the towns and people in their obedience, , 
ſhe cauſed him to make a tour into Poitou and Bre- 
tagne, during which the aſſembly of the ſtates: was: 
convoked at Paris, Upon the king's return from this: 
tour, being then thirteen years of age, he went to 
the parliament, accompanied by the queen his mother, 
monſieur his brother, the princes of the blood, and 
the great lords of the kingdom, and declared himſelf” 
major: after which, the general aſſembly of the ſtates 
was held at Paris in the convent of the Augu/tines.. 
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In this aſſembly, the clergy demanded the council 
of Trent to be received in France, which the two 
other orders rejected, as being injurious to the autho- 
rity of the kings in ſeveral reſpects; beſides that the 
reſolution which this council had ſhewn, to eſtabliſh 
an 9 of rank between our kings and thoſe of 
Spain, had obliged our ambaſſadors to make their 
proteſtations 2 whatever ſhould be done therein. 

The nobleſſe demanded a ſuppreſſion of the venality 
of offices ; but this was rejected by the court. | 

The third eſtate demanded a ſolemn act to be paſ- 
ſed, whereby it ſhould be declared that the kings, in 
regard to temporals, and the government of their do- 
minions, were not ſubject to any power; and that all 
the ſubjects of the crown, of what condition or fociety 
ſoever, ſhould acknowledge the truth of this maxim, 
and be obliged to act agreeable thereto. The clergy, 
inſtead of concurring in fo juſt a demand, oppoſed 
it, by alledging that, this article being a point of re- 
ligion and faith, the knowledge of it belonged only 
to the church: even the cardinal 4% Perron ſpoke up- 
on this head in a manner exceeding different from the 
doctrine which has always been received in France. 

The parliament deliberated upon the article pro- 
poſed by the third eſtate, and by a decree of the 2d 
of January 1615 declared it juſt and neceffary for the 
government of the kingdom. The clergy complain- 
ed to the king of this action of the parliament ; and 
at their requeſt the king forbad the parliament to pro- 
ceed any farther upon this action: and thus the ſtates 
- ſeparated without having done any thing that was of 
ſervice to the kingdom. Soon after their ſeparation, 
the duke 4 Eſpernon having forced the priſon of the 
abby of S/. Germain, and having releaſed a ſoldier 
from thence, the bailiff of &. Germain made com- 
plaint of it to the parliament. The duke 4 Efpernon 
at the ſame time went to the palace, believing his preſ- 
ence would intimidate the judges, and prevent them 
from taking cognizance of the affair. Some of the 
counſellors upon this occaſion were treated with a 
gooddeat of inſolence by ſome of the duke's W 
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The parliament, being inſulted in their perſons, 
cauſed information to be taken of the action: the 
duke 4 Eſpernon, being alarmed at this procedure, 
had recourſe to the king, who ordered the parlia- 
ment to difcontinue their proceedings in this affair for 
two days : the parliament obeyed ; but at the ſame 
time they determined to ceaſe the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice to particular perſons, till they ſhould have re- 
ceived. ſatisfaction for this inſult upon their body. 
The king diſapproved their reſolution ; but, never- 
theleſs, he obliged the duke 4 E/pernon to go to the 
i and make ſatisfaction. tor what had been 

one. 

The government, the power, and the pride of 
Conchino Conchiny,, marſhal a” Ancre, was become uni- 
verſally odious : Conchiny, was a gentleman of Flor- 
ence, who had come into France with the queen, and 


at firſt had ſerved her in quality of gentleman in or- 


dinary. The queen had about her perſon a young 
girl, the daughter of her nurſe, named Eleonora Gal- 
ligai, of whom lie was paſſionately fond: Conchiny 
Judging that the moſt certain way to advance his for- 
tune would be to marry this girl, he demanded her in 
marriage, which was granted ; and he was immedi- 
ately loaded' with riches and honours by the queen, 
entered into.the miniſtry, and was made a marſhal of 
France by the title of the marſhal d. Ancre, he having 
purchaſed ſome Lands ſo called, which had been 
orected into a marquiſate in his favour. He was be- 
come ſo powerful, that he diſpoſed of all things in 
the kingdom: and, as he omitted no means of en- 
riching himſelf, he amaſſed immenſe treaſures, and 
_ uſed his. pawer. with ſo much pride, that he rendered 
himſelf odious to all, not excepting even the kin 
who long diſſembled his ſentiments, through reſp 
for the queen his mother. : | 
The prince of Conde, the count de Soiſſons, the 
dukes of Longueville, Bouillon, and Mayenne,. the 
count de Saint Paul, and many others, having pub- 
tickly ſhewed their indignation, by their diſcourſes 
and manifeſto's, at the aſſembly of the ftate's not 
| having 
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having been able to remedy the evils which this mar- 
ſhal cauſed in the kingdom, they aſſembled at Coucy 
to deliberate upon their common intereſts, 

The king by letters patent ordered all the gover- 
nors of the provinces to refuſe entrance to all thoſe 
who compoſed this aſſembly into thoſe places where 
they commanded ; and the z0th of September, his 
majeſty by then. upon the road towards the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom, to receive the infanta of Spain, 
whom he had eſpouſed, and to conduct thither madam 
his ſiſter, married to the prince of Spain, he publiſh- 
ed a declaration, importing that the prince of Conde, 
and all thoſe who aſſiſted him, were guilty of high 
treaſon. But this declaration did not deter the prince, 
and thoſe who were leagued with him, from raiſin 
troops, and beginning to commit manifeſt acts of ai? 
obedience, by ſeizing upon the king's revenues and 
his towns in ſeveral of the provinces, "Thoſe of the 
reformed religion armed alſo in ſeveral places, and. 
acknowledged the duke of Rohan for their chief. 

In the mean time the king, being arived at Bowr- 
deaux, there waited the arrival of the queen his con- 
- fort, and charged the duke of Gai/e to conduct his 
kiſter to the frontiers of Spain, and there receive the 


infanta. The exchange of theſe two princeſſes was 
made between Saint John de Bux and Fontarabie, in 


tze midſt of the river Bidaſſoa, whereon two pavili- 
ons were erected upon boats, in which the ceremony 
was performed, towards the end of the month of 
November in the year 1615. About the end of this 
year died the queen Margaret of Valois, the firſt 
queen of Henry IV. 


Diſorders and acts of hoſtility continued in ſeveral 
provinces to the middle of the year 1616, when 


matters were paciſied in appearance by the edict of 
peace which the king publiſhed the 6th of May; 
after a conference held at Loudun between his mini- 
ſters, and the diſcontented princes and lords: but, 


as theſe latter accepted the peace only to gain time 


to prepare for war, they ſoon began to reſume their 
J former 
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former practices. The queen judging it would be 


beſt to endeavour to prevent the impending evil, and 


believing ſhe could even ſtifle it at once by ſecuring. 


the perſon of the prince of Condt, ſhe caufed him to. 
be ſeized, even in the Louvre, by Themines the cap- 


. tainof her guards, who-was made a marſhal of France 


in recompence of this action. The populace, look- 
ing upon the marſhal 4. Aucre as the author of this 
prince's impriſonment, plundered. his houſe, and en- 
tirely demoliſhed it. PO, 

On the 25th of November, the feals, which had. 
been taken from the chancellor de LIlery, and given 
to du Yair firſt preſident of the parliament of Pro- 
wence, were again taken from this latter: Mangot ſe- 


eretary of State was made keeper of the ſeals, and. 
his poſt was given to John Armand du Plaſſi: de 


Richelieu.biſhop of Lucon. 

In the mean time Luynes, the _ confident and. 
favourite, was projecting the deſtruction of the 
marſhal 4 Ancre: Luynes converſed with the king 


every night by his bedſide, before he went to 


ſleep. The king's apartment was always full of 
the marſhal's ſpies, who informed him of theſe 


ſecret converſations ; but he paid no regard to it, 


confidering Laynes as incapable of converſe upon any. 
other ſubje& than hunting,. in which he was very 
expert; and. the king had firſt taken a liking 
to him, from finding him more proper to follow 

fi diverſion than any other. 
Nevertheleſs, the ſubject of theſe ſecret conver- 
ſations was no other than the ruin of the mar- 
ſnal, who had rendered himſelf. inſupportable to 


the king by his pride, and the authority which 


he pretended to exerciſe over his majeſty's perſon and 
actions. Luynes, perceiving the king's diſpoſition, in- 
creaſed his averſion, by imputing to. the marſhal the 
frequent revolts of the princes and lords of the king- 
dom ; which, indeed, was very true: he even inti- 
mated to his majeſty, that the marſhal meditated per- 
nicous deſigns againſt the ſtate; and he, at laſt deter- 
mined him in a reſolution to deſtroy this dangerous 

man, 
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man, whom it was impoſſible to deprive of his autho- 
rity without taking away his life. 

The order for this was given by Luynes, from the 
king, to Yiery captain of the guards; and it was ex- 
ecuted. the 24th. of April 4617. The marſhal enter- 


ing the Louvre, accompanied as uſual, by a great 


number of gentlemen, Yitry accoſted him, by ſaying, 
He arreſted bim in the king's name Conchiny ſlepped 


back as if to draw his ſword ; but he at thar moment 


received three piſtol-ſhot, of which he fell down 
dead upon the bridge: his wife. was ſeized at the 
ſame time ; and, being tried,. ſhe was condemned to 


be beheaded, which. was.executed in the {quare of the 


Greve, The corps of Conchiny, having been private- 


ly interred at 87. Germaine Þ Auxerrois, was taken up 


by the populace, who dragged it through the ſtreets, 
tore it in pieces, and then burns it. | 
The duke de Sully ſays in his memoirs, that the 
marſhal 4 Ancre had. often told him he was deſirous 
to abandon the government and retire out of the 
Kingdom, with leave of the king and queen, that he 
might ſecure his life and fortune, but that his wife 


would never conſent to it; that he had. a foreboding 


of his Misfortune : and that he did not. believe he 
could avoid periſhing miſerably, if he ſtayed in France. 
But we are aſſured by others, that they had often 
heard him ſay, that he was reſolved to follow and 
fee the event of his fortune. It is poſſible he might 
have uttered both theſe different ſentiments at diffe- 
rent times. 

The duke ds Mayenne, the ſon of him who had 
been chief of the league, received an account of the 
death of the marſhal 4 Arcre at Soiſſons on the ſame 
day it happened. This place was then beſieged 


by the count 4 Auvergne, to whom the king, after 


having taken him. out of priſon, had given the com- 
mand of his army; and the duke de Mayenne, being 
leagued with the malecontents defended it. As ſoon 
as he was informed of the death of the marſhal 
d' Ancre, he ſent the keys of the city to the king by 


the count de la Suze, proteſting that it was uot uu 
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his majeſty, but againſt the marſhal, that he bad 
taken arms: and, the other princes and lords having 
made the ſame proteſtation - (among others the dukes 
of Vendome, Longueville, and Nevers) they repaired 
to court. ; 4 - 

It is not known whether the king's order in regard 
to the marſhal 4 Ancre was only to. ſeize him, and 
not to kill him but in caſe of. reſiſtance, or. whether 
his majeſty abſolutely commanded him to be killed; 
but however this might be, it was for this action 
that the king firſt began to have the title given him 
of Juſt. Vitry in recompence was honoured with the 
dignity of marſhal of France, vacant by the death of 
Conchiny. After this the king declared to the queen 
his mother, that he was reſolved to govern the king- 
dom himſelf without the interpoſition of any one; 
and that he had given orders for all. things to be in rea- 
dineſs for her intended journey to Blois: it is not 
known whether he intimated to her his deſire that ſhe 
ſhould go thither, or whether ſhe had herſelf taken 
this reſolution. | | 

At the beginning of the year 1618, the duke 
A Eſfpernon, who was extremely attached to the inte- 
reſts of the queen mother, ſecretly repaired to her at 
Blois, and conducted her to Angouleſme. This prin- 
ceſs chagrined at the injuries he retended ſhe had 
received, was wrought upon in luck a manner by the 
cardinal ds !a Rechfaucaalt, the biſhop of Lacon, and 
father de Berulle, who were afterwards cardinals, 
that ſhe became reconciled to the king, and at laſt re- 
ceived the caſtles of Angers and Chinon, which he of- 
fered her in exchange for the government of Nor- 
mandy, which ſhe refigned. The agreement was 
made in the month of June 1619. The king, to ſa- 
tisfy the duke dE/pernon in regard to the abolition 
which he defired, for having cauſed the queen to 
leave Blois, and conducting her to Angouleſme, granted 
his letters patent, whereby he declared, that nothing 
which had been done upon this occaſion ſhould be 
imputed as a crime to any one. After this the queen 
went to her new government of Angers, where- ſhe 

was 
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was received with great magnificence and demonſtra- 
tions of affection by the nobility and gentry of that 


province. In the month of O#ober following, the 


prince of Conde was taken by the king out of the 
wood of Vincennes, to which he had been removed 


from the Baſtile, and was ſet at liberty. 

The favour of Luynes increaſed daily: the lands of 
Maille, which he had purchaſed near Tours, were 
erected by the king into a ducal peerage, under the 
title of the dutchy of Luynes. The authority of this 
new favourite did not appear more fupportable to the 
princes and great men, than that of the marſhal 
Acre; at leaſt it ſerved them as a pretence to raiſe 
new diſturbances, and unite themſelves to the inte- 
reſts of the queen mother, who omitted nothing that 
might engage them in her party. 

The queen, finding herſelf no longer able to reſiſt, 
ſued for peace, which was granted to her, and to all 
thoſe who had taken arms in her favour, The king 
for this purpoſe granted his letters patent, wherein 
he declared, that he acknowledged the queen his mo- 
ther innocent of every thing that had been done and 
attempted in this laſt war, and that all thoſe who had 
been concerned in it were alſo. blameleſs, | 

After this the king departed for Bearn, to ſubject 
thoſe of that principality, who had long reſiſted his 
orders. His deſign was to. get his edict for the re- 
eſtabliſnment of the Catholics religion in their coun» 
try, and the reſtitution of the poſſeſſions of the ec- 
cleſiaſticks, confirmed in the council of Paw, and to 
get the 1 of the clergy reſtored to them imme- 

iately. The king upon this occaſion erected the 
ſovereign council of Paw into a parliament, and 
united Nawarre and Bearn to the crown of France. 
After this. he returned to Paris, leaving Aubry coun- 
fellor of ſtate at Paw, to ſee that his orders were put 
in execution. 

Thoſe of the reformed religion being alarmed by 
what the king had done in Bears, or, rather, makin 
this a pretence to revolt, they aſſembled at Rochelle 
the 25th of December, notwithſtanding the king's 
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commands to the contrary. This aſſembly, forming 
itſelf into a kind of ſovereign community, granted 
commiſſions for raiſing ſoldiers, and publiſhed ſeveral 
ordinances ſealed with a ſeal, whereon was engraved 
a woman, repreſenting religion, ſupported by a croſs, 
-holding a book, which meant the Evangeliſts, tramp- 
ling under her feet a ſkeleton, by which they pre- 
- tended to repreſent the church of Rome, and holding 
in her hand a bridle. In a ſhort time Bearn, Lan- 
guedoc, and Vivarcs were in arms: the duke de Luynes. 
from hence took occaſion to-repreſent to the king, 
that his ſervice required ſome experienced general to 


de inveſted with the poſt of conſtable, which had 


long been vacant ; and he at the ſame time pointed 
out the marſhal Je Leſdiguieres as the perſon who 
without diſpute the belt deſerved it. | 

The duke de Luynes did not dare to aſk this poſt 
for himſelf, becauſe he very well knew his merit. 
was not ſuch as ought to incline the king to beſtow 
that poſt upon him, which his majeſty Had reſolved 
to ſuppreſs. but he rightly judged, that, if the mar- 
ſhal de Leſdiguieres, who was near eighty years of 


age, was once inveſted with it, it would then be eaſy, 


fox him to obtain it after the death of this old man. 
The king, complying with his favourite's defire, 
cauſed a patent to be made out of the poſt of con- 
Rable for the marſhal de Le/diguieres, and ſent it him 
by Bullion counſellor of ſtate, who, when he pre- 
ſented. it to him, ſaid, his majeſty hoped that in ac- 
cepting this poſt he would return to the Catholick 
religion. The marſhal without ſaying a word about 
religion, in anſwer alledged many reaſons to con- 
vince the king, that he was no longer able to diſ- 
charge the duty of this poſt; and he at laſt perſuaded 
him to give it to the duke de Luynes. 
In the mean time thoſe of che reformed religion 
made themſelves maſters of the towns wherever they 
could, and ſeized the-king's revenues in all thoſe 
places where they happened to be the ſtrongeſt. The 
aſſembly of Rachelle, carrying the revolt to the 
higheſt point of inſolence that was poſlible, publiſhed, 
: a regu-. 
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a regulation, by. which all France was divided into 
eight circles or departments, in each of which a ge- 
neral chief was eſtabliſhed, to command all thoſe of 
the reformed religion. 'The prineipal of theſe were 
the duke of Bouillon (to-whom the aſſembly gave the 
— command of the armies throughout the king- 
om) the duke 4e la Tremouille, Rhoan,. and Leſdigu- 
res. | ; : } 
The king, haſtening. to the place where the dan- 
r appeared greateſt, went into Xaintonge, and there 
ged Saint John d' Angely, a very ſtrong place ; 
and, notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance made by 
Soubize, who defended the place with a ſtrong garri- 
ſon, he forced it to ſurrender ; after which he de- 
moliſhed. all its fortifications. Soubixe, throwing him- 
ſelf at the king's feet, implored his pardon for what 
he had done, and promiſed never more to bear arms 


againſt his majeſty; but he did not keep his word. 


The cardinal de Guiſe, died during this ſiege, of a 
eontinual fever, which he caught by fatiguing him- 
ſelf. too much at the taking of a part of the town 
which was carried by aſſault. This. cardinal upon 
all occaſions appeared in the thickeſt of the engage- 
ment, and gave proofs of a- courage and valour, 
which were in a manner natural to thoſe of his houſe, 
but which were by moſt people blamed in him, be- 
cauſe they ſo ill became the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, 
which he had embraced. | | 

After this ſiege the king went into Guyenne and 
Ga/cogne, where he ſubjected ſeveral places; among 
others, Bergerac, Saint-Foy, and Clerac. During, 
the ſiege of this laſt place, du Vair the keeper of the 
ſeals died: he was a man of great merit: the mar- 
chioneſs 4 Ancre had deprived him. of them, to give 
them to Mangot; but 2 months after they were re- 
e to du Vair, who kept them to the time of his 

Guyenne having been brought to its duty by force 
of arms, the king paſſed into Languedoc, where he 
beſieged Montauban, a ſtrong place, wherein thoſe of 
the feformed religion had placed a ſtrong and nume · 
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rous garriſon; This ſiege was long and fatal to the 


king's troops: the taking of the ſuburbs only loſt 


many, but the taking of ſome forts and half moons 


loſt ſtill more: great numbers periſhed in divers aſ- 


ſaults ; and, after all, the firm reſolution of the be- 
fieged, their reſiſtance, and the diſtempers which 


broke out in the king's army, obliged his majeſty to 


raiſe the fiege. | 
The blame of this bad ſucceſs was imputed to the 
incapacity and inexperience of the conſtable: his ene- 
mies ſpoke of it in a manner highly diſadvantageous 
to him; which ſo offended him, that father Arnoux 
the king's confeſſor felt the effects of it. This Feſuit 
was in ſuch great credit, that his majeſty communi- 
cated to him all his deſigns, gave ear to his advice, 
and often followed it in his enterprizes : beſides 
which, he entirely gave up to him the diſpofal of the 
greateſt part of the benefices, | 

The conſtable repoſed a particular confiderice in 
the abbe Rucelay an Talian; who, being irritated a- 
gainſt father Arnoux, becauſe he had not named him 
to his majeſty to ſucceed in the archbiſhoprick of 
Sens, endeavoured to diſturb the harmony, which 
ſubſiſted between the conſtable and this Jeſuit ; 
wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that, having given the 


| conſtable to underſtand that father Arncuæ ſpoke ill 


of his conduct in the ſiege of Montauban, he per- 
ſuaded him to endeavour to get him removed from 


court: the conflable accordingly propoſed this to the 


king who conſented to it, and ordered this Jeſuit to 
retire, | 

The ſiege of Montauban was ſucceeded by that of 
Monfleur, a very ſtrong place, the taking of which 
coſt the * a great number of men, His majeſty, 
being incenſed by the long reſiſtance which this place 
made, refuſed to grant the garriſon and irhabitants 
any other terms than barely their lives : the plunder 
of the town he gave to his foldiers ; after which he 
cauſed it to be burnt and entirely ruined, or at leaft 
he permitted his ſoldiers to do this. Towards the 
end of this fiege the conſtable fell ſick and died: 
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and, though the king had a to love him ex- 
tremely, he was but little affected by his death. He 
Rill continued ſome time to beſtow his favours upon 
the dukes de Luxembourg and de Chaulnes, brothers to 
the late duke. The ſeals, which the conſtable had 
poſſeſſed ſince the death of du Fair, were given to 
du Vic; and the marſhal de Leſdiguieres, after having 
abjured the reformed religion, was honoured with 
the poſt of conſtable. Be. Ws 
The king's return to Paris emboldened thoſe of 
"this religion to attempt new enterprizes and to com- 
mit great ravages in Poitou, Guyenne, and Languedoc; 
which determined the king to. go again into theſe 
provinces. He ſet out in the month of May 1622 ; 
and after ſeveral engagements, which ſeemed to have 
entirely ſubdued the rebels, he took Montpelier, ſub- 
jected all-Gxyenne, and forced the duke de Rohan to 
bes pardon, and implore his forgiveneſs, which he 
0 . | 
After theſe glorious exploits, the king viſited Pro- 
wence; where he determined to ſee the city of Avig- 
nan, which he entered as fovereign, receiving the ho- 
mage of all the orders, and exerciſing all the acts of 
ſovereignty. During his ſtay here, the government 
of the city was — and adminiſtered by his 
grand provoſt: the keys of the priſons were put into 
the hands of the keeper of the ſeals: priſoners were 
releaſed, and letters of pardon and remiſſion were 
wranted to ſome of the criminals detained therein: 
others his majeſty directed to be tried by his officers, 
and cauſed their ſentence to be executed: he nomi- 
nated the canons in the cathedral church, which hap- 
pened to be vacant during his ſtay. He went after- 
wards to Grenoble, and from thence to Lyons in the 
month of Nowember. It was in this city that Armand. 
| Fobn as Pleſſis de Richelieu biſhop of Lucon received 
the cap of cardinal, which the king had aſked for 
him; at the ſame time his majeſty made him his 
prime miniſter of ſtate, and from thenceforward be- 
gan to repoſe the care of the government entirely 
upon him. * A 
$ 
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As ſoon as the king was returned to Paris, thoſe 


of the reformed religion began to excite new diſtur- 


bances, throughout all the - provinces, with leſs vio- 
lence, indeed, than before, but yet in a .manner 
which tended to x. rebellion : part of their 
ceedings were winked at; 

ſome, and in others their demands were granted z 
and thus paſſed the year 1622, 1623, 1624. But, 
their inſolence increaſing daily, the king waited only 
for the conclufion of the war of Valtiline to employ 
his forces againſt them, and reduce them to ſuch a 
ſtate that they ſhould be no longer able to a& con» 
trary to that obedience which was their duty. 


Vialtiline is a valley ſubject to the republick of the 


'Griſons, The Valtilineans being Catholicks, and the 
Gri/ons being become Proteſtants, the former pretend - 


ed they were moleſted in the exerciſe of their religi- 
on by the governors and magiſtrates ſent them by the 


Griſons; ſo that, revolting againſt them, they on a 
day 2 put the governors, magiſtrates, and 
all thoſe of the reformed religion to death, and put 


themſelves under the protection of the government of 
Milan : this happened in the year 1620. The Gri- 


ſons, being the allies of France, had recourſe to the 
king, and defired him to interpoſe his authority and 
forces, to put them again in 
which belonged to them. The king, taking them 
under his protection, ſent Baſompiere ambaſlador to 
the king of Spain, to negotiate this affair, and put 
an end to it without war, It was agreed that Yalti- 
fine ſhould be depoſited in the pope's hands, who 
ſhould place garriſons in all the towns, and ſhould. 
continue maſter of it till the difterence between the 
Valtilineans and the Grifons their lords ſhould be ac- 
commodated, and proviſion made for the ſecurity of 
religion ; but the Pope —_ inclined to favour Spain 
to the prejudice of France, ſent as governor into that 
country a man attached to the intereſts of Spain, and 
filled the ſtrong places in it, which were very nume- 
rous, with garriſons compoſed of ſoldiers moſtly ſub- 
ject to the king of Spain, It was the king's intereſt 

to 
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to have this country poſſeſſed by his allies, that he 
might be able to make uſe of it as a paſſage into 


1taly. | 
. The king of Spain's intereſt was to deprive the 
king of this paſſage, and to have it in his power, 
either for the paſſage of troops from Germany into 
fealy, or from Italy into Germany, according as the 
intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria might require. 

The king therefore, being ſolicited by the Swwi- 


" ers, by the Griſens, and by his own particular inte- 


reſt, in the year r624 ſent troops into Yaltiline under 
the command of the marquis 4e Cæuvres chief of 
the houſe of Ezree, on whom he conferred the title 


of his lieutenant general, and his ambaſſador extra- 


ordinary to the Szwrtzers and their allies, that with 
the aid of the Grifons, he might retake all the towns 
and forts of which they had been deprived 5; which 
this general gloriouſly performed, to the great ho- 
nour of his maſter and-himſelf ; and by'his great ac- 
tions merited the being made à marſhal of France. 
This war, wherein Spain, [taly, and Germany were 
concerned, laſted two years, and was ended by a 
treaty, whereby it was agreed that the forts of Val. 
tiline which remained (for the marquis de Cæuvres 
had demoliſhed part of them) ſhould be depoſited in 
the pope's'hands, till-the means were agreed upon for 
the preſervation -of the Catholick religion in the 
country, and that then they ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
that the Gri/ons ſhould retake poſſeſſion of this coun- 
try ; but that they ſhould place no governors nor 
rhagiſtrates therein but ſuch as ſhould be agreeable to 
the Yaltilincans ; and that the paſſage through this 
Valley ſhould be free both tothe French and Spari- 
ards. This treaty was concluded in the year 1626. 
The dukes of Rhoan and Saubixe, forgetting what 
they had promiſed the king, put themſelves at the 
head of thoſe of the reformed religion, and com- 
menced the war ; the former in Languedoc, and the 
latter by commanding the fleet of the Roc helles. 
The ſucceſs of this war was for ſome time various; 
but at laſt Soubize was defeated by ſea in ſeveral en- 
gagements 


| 
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gagements by Thoiras, who commanded the king's 
15 The duke of Rohan, and thoſe who command- 
ed under him, were alſo defeated in divers places by 
the marſhals de Montmorency and de Themines ; ſo that 
thoſe of the reformed religion, finding themſelves no 
longer able to reſiſt the king's forces, ſued for peace, 
and made great proteſtations to be more ſubmiſſive 
for the future: a peace was accordingly granted them 
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by an edict publiſhed by the king. | 

It was at this time that pope Urban VIII ſent car- y 
dinal Barbarini as his legate into France, to bring 
about an accommodation which might put an end to # 
the war in Valtiline. He was received in Paris with 4 


the ſame magnificence as the king himſelf would 
have been in a ſolemn entry. He required the bi- 
ſhops not to appear before him in the habit which 
they uſually wore in ceremonies, pretending they 
ought not to have rhe mark of their dignity in his 

eſence, becauſe that of the pope, whom he repre- 
9077 effaced all others ; but the cuſtom being con- 
trary to this pretenſion, his demand was not complied 
with. The propoſals which he made touching the 
affair of Valtiline not appearing conſiſtent with the 
king's honour and dignity, no regard was paid to 
them; and the peace was not concluded till the year 
following. EE 

On the 11th of May 1625, the duke de Chewren/e, 
as proxy for Charles I, king of Great-Britain, eſ- 

ſed Henrietta-Maria of France, the king's ſiſter, 
in the church of Notre Dame at Paris. The cere- 
mony was performed by the cardinal de 4a Rockfau- 
cault, though the archbiſhop of Paris pretended that 
it was his right to officiate in his own church ; but 
the king decided in favour of the cardinal upon ac- 
count of his yank as grand almoner of France. On 
the 2d of Jane the duke of Buckingham, ambaſſador 
extraordinary from the king of Great Britain, ſet - 
out from Paris with this princeſs to conduct her into 
England. 
he king was defirous that monſieur his brother 

ſhould eſpouſe Mary of W Mont penſier, * 
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of the blood and the ſole heireſs to the poſſeſſions of 
that houſe; but this prince refuſed to conſent to the 


marriage, conſidering it only as an expedient which | 


cardinal de Richelieu was deſirous to uſe to prevent 


his rendering himſelf conſiderable, and acquire ſup- 


Port out of the kingdom by an alliance with ſome 


foreign princeſs. The marſhal 4 Ornano governor of 


monſieur, and the count de Chalais, of the houſe of 
Tallerand, maſter of the wardrobe to the king, who 
had the greateſt inuſience over monſieur, were ſuſ- 
pected of having inſpired him with theſe ſentiments, 
and confirmed him in his hatred of cardinal Richelieu. 

This miniſter cauſed the marſhal to be ſeized firſt 
at Fontainbleau, and from thence conducted to Vin- 


cennes, Monfieur openly ſhewed his reſentment of 


this injury, but in vain. He reproached the chan- 
cellor 4 Aligre with having adviſed the detention of the 
marſhal ; but 4 Aligre denied this, and affirmed that 
he had been of a contrary opinion; which declara- 
tion ſo diſpleaſed the cardinal, that he cauſed the 
ſeals to be taken from him; which were given to 


Marillac ſuperintendant of the finances and the finances 


to the marquis 4 Efiat. The chancellor being thus 
diſgraced in the year 1626, retired to his houſe of Ja Ri- 


viere where he ſpent the remainder of his, life. He had 


received the ſeals at the beginning of the year 1624, 
and had been made chancellor after the death of $/- 

ery towards the end of the ſame year. | 
Thus the court changed its face at the will of the 
miniſter. At the ſame time when the ſeals were 
taken from Sil lery to be given to d' Hligre, Puiſieux 
was diſmiſſed, and his 2 of ſecretary of ſtate 

given to Beauclerc. Some months after the kin 
went to Nantes, where at laſt monſieur did eſ- 
pouſe madamoiſelle de Montpenſier ; upon which oc- 
caſion the dutcheſs of Orleans and Chartres, and the 

county of Blois, were given to him as an appennage. 
The king having cauſed Chalais to be ſeized, he 
erected a chamber, compoſed of ſome officers of the 
liament of Rexnes and ſome maſters of requeſts, 
— whom he was tried. The keeper of the ſeals 
7% preſided 
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Pre in paſſing ſentence, by whom he was con- 
demned to be beheaded, as being guilty and convicted 
of the crime of high treaſon, in having induced mon- 
fieur to form a party in the ate againſt the king, and 
by having himſelf ſerved in the execution of this de- 
fign: this ſentence was executed at Nantes the 19th 
Auguſt 1626. The cardinal de Richeliex's inten- 
tion was to have the marſhal 4 Ornano brought alſo to 
his trial upon the ſame account; but he died at Vin- 
cennes, before the king's return to Paris, not without 
ſuſpicion of poiſon. 
In the month of September Francis de 
Bonne, duke de Leſdiguieres, and conſtable of France, 
died in Dauphine : by his courage and prudence he 
had gained the reputation of being one of the great - 
eſt generals of his time. He died with the glory of 
having always remained faithful to the king, without 
engaging in the factions of the diſcontented princes, 
or in the continual revolts of thoſe in the reformed 
religion, which religion he profeſſed almoſt all his 
life, being converted only a ſhort time before he was 
honoured with the poſt of conſtable. | 
Aſter his death the king by an edict ſuppreſſed this 
great poſt, as alſo that of admiral of France, vacant 
y the diſmiſſion of Henry duke de Montmorency mar- 
ſhal of France, ſon of the conſtable of the ſame 
name. The authority and buſineſs of this poſt were 
given to cardinal 4e Richelieu, under the title of grand 
maſter, chief and ſuperintendant- general of the na- 
vigation and commerce of France. tau att 
The ſame year the parliament condemned, and cauſed 
to be burnt by the common executioner, a book written 
by Anthony Santarel, a Jeſuit, touching the power of 
the pope, to whom he attributed a power to depoſe 
kings and free their ſubjects from their oath of fide- 
liy ; and at. the ſame time the court deſired to know 
of the + or whether they approved the doctrine 
contained in this book, and whether it was that of 
their ſociety:?!: They came to the number of ſeven, 
and proteſted that they taught a doQrine quite con- 
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trary to that of Santarel, touching the power of the 
pope and that of kings. 

n the mean time affairs in England were diſpoſed 
to a rupture with France Soubize, who was there 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to engage king Charles in the 
intereſts of thoſe of the reformed religion, and even 
made him conceive ſuſpicions of all the officers, as 
well eccleſiaſticks as others, which the queen had 
brought from France, and had kept about her own 
perſon, agreeable to what had been ſtipulated in the 
marriage · contract between the king her brother and 
the king of Great Britain; which latter, conſidering 
theſe perſons as dangerous in his kingdom, upon ac- 
count of the Catholic religion, which they profeſſed 
(for which very reaſon the queen had demanded 
them) ſent them all back into France, not excepting 
even the women who were moſt immediately about 
the queen's perſon. This happened about the end of 
the month of Fuly 1626. | 

The king, being offended at this injury done to 
the queen his ſiſter, ſent the marſhal de Baſſompirrre 
as his ambaſſador extraordinary to the king of Great 
Britain, to make complaints of it ; but he received 
not the leaſt ſatisfaction; and, the affair cauſing a 
difference between the French and Engliſb, they began 
to ſtop and ſeize each others ſhips and merchandize. 

The duke of Buckingham, who poſſeſſed the favour 
of the king his maſter, and who imagined that a 
great enterprize, of which he ſhould himſelf be the 
chief, was neceſſary for him to preſerve it, cauſed 
the king and council of England to reſolve upon a 
declaration of war againſt France. Soubize Saint 
Blancart, who were in England to take care of the 
intereſts of thoſe of the reformed religion, perſuaded 
the duke that, the Eng/;þ being favoured and aſſiſted 
by ſo conſiderable a party as theirs was, and having 
ſuch a town as Rochelle at their devotion, it would be 
eaſy for them to make great conqueſts in Guyenne. 

The duke of Buckingham in effect ſet ſail with a 
ſteet of 150 veſſels, with deſign to begin his expedi- 
tion by ſurprizing the iſles of Re and Oleron, which 

were 
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fought in the Place Royale, and the marquis de Buſſy 
Anbeiſ was there killed; whereupon the others 


were near Rochelle. He at the ſame time publiſhed a 
manifeſto which was diſperſed in France and other 
kingdoms, wherein it was declared, that the King of 


France not performing what he had promifed his ſub- 


jects of the reformed religion, when he granted them 


pence at the requeſt of the king of Great Britain, 


but on the contrary ſuffering the papiſts to oppreſs 
them, his Britannick majeſty therefore ſent his army 


into France to reſtore the liberty of the reformed 
churches, and to demoliſh Fort Lewis, which me- 
naced Rochelle. 


The king, after having ſent the duke 4 Angoule/me, 


' formerly called count 4 Auvergne, to put himſelf at 
the head of his troops, and oppoſe the enemy, ſet. 
- out himſelf to go where his preſence might be neceſ- 
' fary ; but on the firſt day of his departure he fell 
fick, and was forced to ſtop at Villeroy. 


— 


The duke 4' Augouleſme being arrived before Ro- 
chelle, and having in vain endeavoured to perſuade 
the Rochellers to pay that obedience to the kin 
which was their duty, he inveſted it by land, 


- commenced the fiege ; foon after which the duke of 


Orleans arrived, and took the command of the arm 


in quality of general, agreeable to a commiſſion whic 
he received from the king, and the duke 4 An- 


- gouleſme ſerved under him in quality of lieutenant- ge- 


neral. About this time the dutcheſs of Orleans, died 
in child bed, after having brought into the world 
a Princeſs, which was madamoiſelle de Montpenſier. 
The king being deſirous above all things to aboliſh 
the cuſtom of duels in his kingdom, had prohibited 
them on very ſevere penalties; and they were be- 


come leſs frequent, when Boute wille, of the houſe of 


Montmorency, who had rendered himſelf famous 


ſeveral combats of this nature, in which he had en- 
gaged in contempt of the king's authority, and for 
which he kept out of the kingdom, having been 
- out-lawed and condemned to death, came to Paris 


to fight the marquis de Beuvron and two others; they 
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' hiſtory, ſince that which Alexander the Great cauſed 
to be placed before the city of Tyre. | 
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took different ways to get out of the kingdom, and 


ſecure themſelves againſt the rigour of the laws; but 
Boutewille and his ſecond the count de Chapelle, were 


ſeized in Picardie, and brought to Paris, where they 
were condemned to be beheaded by an arret of par- 
liament paſſed the 21 of June. | 

On the 22d of July the Engliſh fleet, commanded by 
the duke of Buckingham, caſt anchor in the road of the 
ile of Re : Thoiras, who commanded the king's troops 


there, came out of the fort of Saint Martin at the 


head of about 11000 men, to prevent them from 
making a deſcent in'the iſland. An engagement en- 


ſued, which was very bloody: Saint Blancart, who 
with Saubixe had the moſt contributed to the coming 
of the Engliſb, was killed by the firſt diſcharge, but 


notwithſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance made by TH- 


iras, the Engliſh troops made their deſcent, repulſed 
and drove our troops into the fort, and beſieged it. 


The king, being arrived before Rochelle on the 


| 18th of October, reſolved to continue the ſiege, and 


at the ſame time to ſuccour the iſle of Re and or- 
ders being given for this ſuccour, he gave the com- 
mand of the troops deſtined for it to the marſhal de- 


 Schomberg, who ſucceſsfully made his deſcent, at- 
tacked the enemy, put them into confuſion, and 


made ſuch a great ſlaughter among them, that but 


very few of them regained their veſſels. The Exgliſb, 
j being thus driven out of the iſle of Re, had no longer 


courage to attempt other deſcents in any part of his 
majeſty's dominions, nor to ſuceour Rochelle; the 
entrance of whoſe po was ſecured againſt them by 
the moſt celebrated. boom that -is mentioned in all 


Rochelle is ſituated at the extremity of a little 
Iph or canal, which; is formed by the ſea. Car- 


dinal Richelieu, judging that it might always be ſup- 
plied with troops and ammunition ſo long as the en- 


trance of the port ſhould continue free to the enemy, 
and that conſequently it would be impregnable, re- 


ſalved to block up the entrance by a boom, of 
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which he had already conceived the deſign. He em- 
ployed in the execution of it a celebrated 1talian en- 
gineer named Pompey Targon, and an able maſon of 


Paris named Jobn Teriau theſe two men contrived 


admirable machines, and executed all their deſigns 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that none of their works failed 
producing the effects propoſed by them. The work 
was begun in a part where the entrance was 740 fa- 
thoms abroad, at ſuch a diſtance from the town as 
was rather within cannon-ſhot, yet ſuch that the be- 


ſieged could not take aim at the place but by gueſs. 


The king, feeling ſome inconvenience from the 
air of the ſea, was adviſed by his phyſicians to 
change it for ſome time for that of Paris. He quit- 
ted the camp before Rochelle in the month of March 
1628, and left the command of the army and the 


conduct of every thing to cardinal Richelieu, under 


the title of general; the duke 4 Angouleſine and the 
marſhals 4e Baſſompierre and de Schomberg ſerving un- 


der him as lieutenant-generals : but he returned thi- 


ther in the month of April following, upon advice 
ſent him by the cardinal that the king of England was 
equipping a fleet for the relief of Rochelle. 

Letters were at the ſame time ſeized, by which it 
was diſcovered, that, the} Rochellers having offered 
the king of Great Britain to renounce the French do- 
minion and ſubmit themſelves to him, provided he 
would powerfully aſſiſt them, this prince had _ 
ed their offers, and had promiſed them great ſuc- 
cours: in effect, the Eng/i fleet under the com- 
mand of Robert Bertie earl of Lindſey, appeared be- 
fore Rochelle on the 11th of May: the cardinal made 


all the proper diſpoſitions to oppoſe them: but they 


did not think fit to attempt any thing ; and after having 
continued about fifteen days in fight of Rochelle, but 
out of reach of the king's cannon, they retired, which 
cauſed ſuch a great conſternation among the Rochellers, 
that at the beginning of September they ſent depu- 
ties to the Cardinal to treat about the ſurrender 
of their town : and a treaty would have been con- 
cluded immediately, had not two meſſengers ſent 
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expreſs from England aſſured them that a powerful 
fleet was preparing to ſuccour them under the com- 
mand of the duke of Buckingham, who was deſirous 


to regain his honour, which he had loſt at the defeat 


of the iſle of Re. But, this duke bemg afterwards 


aſlſaſſinated by Felton, the command of the fleet was 


given to lord Willoughby, who, being arrived on the 


28th of September within fight of Rochelle, did not 


dare to make any attempt, concluding it would be 
impoſſible at once to engage the king's feet and force 
the mole ; ſo that he alſo retired, leaving the Rochel- 
lers deſtitute of all hopes of relief. They were re- 


. duced to the laſt extremity : all things failed them, 


but more eſpecially proviſions, they not having any 


thing left that is uſually eatable: their hunger com- 


pelled them to devour even the leather harneſs of 
coach-horſes, and other things of that nature ; ſo that, 


no longer having any reſource, they implored the 


. King's clemency, who pardoned their revolt, and left 
them a conſiderable part of their privileges. The 


king returned to Paris, and left Je Vignoles camp- 


maſter of his armies at Rochelle with a ſtrong garriſon, 


to demoliſh all its fortifications, which was executed 
accordingly. 
In the mean time the duke de Rohan, continuin 


. his rebellion, contrary to the promiſes which he h 


made the king, was at the head of about 5000 men, 


with which he ravaged Languedoc and Guyenne. The 


. parliament of Tholouſe had paſſed an arret againſt him, 
whereby he was condemned to be torn in pieces by 


| horſes, whenever he ſhould be taken, his poſſeſhons 


confiſcated, and his poſterity declared ignoble: but, 
this arret having only irritated him, he had rendered 
himſelf maſter of many towns : whereupon the king 
conferred the command of his armies upon the prince 


of Condò, appointing him to oppoſe the enterprizes 


of this duke, and commanding the dukes of Mon/mo- 
rency and dEſpernon to act under the orders of this 
prince in ſubjecting to his majeſty ſuch towns as were 


in poſſeſſion of thaſe of the reformed religion = 
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hat the war was proſecuted with great vigour in theſe 


two provinces, with various ſucceſs on both ſides. 
The ſiege of Rochelle, and the almoſt univerſal re- 
volt of thoſe of the reformed religion, had cauſed 


the enemies of France to believe that the king, being 


ſufficiently employed within his own dominions, was 
not in a condition to undertake any thing out of them: 
and therefore the king of Spain and the duke of 
Savoy leagued together, with deſign to deprive the 
duke of Mantua of Montferrat. This dutchy is a 
fief of the empire, and it was under the tile of mar- 
e as well as that of Mantua, when the emperor 
Charles V erected both of them into dutchies in fa- 
vour of Frederick II of Gonxagua, who eſpouſed 


Margaret Palealagus, and had Montferrat with her. 


Vincent II duke of Mantua and Montferrat, ſon of 
Lewis de Gonzagua, and grand-ſon of this Frederick 
II, in whoſe perſon Montferrat had come into his 


kouſe by marriage, was the iſſue of his father Leauis 
and aprinceſs of the houſe of Clewes, who brought 


him the dutchies of Nevers and Rhete/: and befides 
theſe two dutchies, he poſſeſſed thoſe of Mayenne and 
Eſzuillon, and the principality of Pont & Arche, which 
-contains the town of Charleville. This prince dying 
without children, Charles de Gonzagua duke of Ne- 
vers, his neareſt relation and lawful heir, went to 
take poſſeſſion of his ſucceſſion, and was received in 
Mantua in quality of duke by all the orders of that 
little ſtate, who took the oath of fidelity to him. 

The duke of Guaſtalla, of the houſe of Gonzagua, 
but of a more diſtant branch, diſputed his right to 
the ſtate of Mantua; and the duke of Sawoy on fri- 
volous pretences diſputed his right to Montferrat, 
took up arms, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
towns in this dutchy, 


Gonzales de Cordowa, governor of Milan propoſed 


to the duke of Mantua the ſequeſtration of Montfer- 


ra# in the hands of the king of Spain, till the differ- 
-ence between him and the duke of Savoy ſhould be 
adjuſted, But, the duke of Mantua having rejected 
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this propoſal, Gonzales entered Monifeirat With afi 
army, and befieged Cazal, Hog oe 
At the ſame time the emperor, favouring the Sa- 
niards deſign, pretended to be offended with the duke 
of Mantua for having ſent his ſon to him, inſtead of 
coming himſelf, to demand the inveſtiture of the 
dutchy of Milan ; and on this pretence he prepared 
to ſeize the dutchy of Mantua, while the king of 
Spain and the duke of Savoy were employed in the 
taking of Montferrat. | 
The king was at the ſiege of Rochelle, when the 
duke of Mantua, being attacked on all ſides, begged 
his protection. Nothing more could then be done for 
him than to give him leave to raiſe forces in France : 


but, after the taking of Rochelle, the king no longer 


thought of any thing but ſuccouring the prince who 
was his ally and his vaſſal: for this pu he cauſed 
an army of 22000 foot and 3000 horſe to march on 
that ſide, and ſet out to put himſelf at the head of 
them in the month of February 1629. The duke of 
Savoy having refuſed him a paſſage, he forced the 
paſs of Suaa, and even made himſelf maſter of the 
town and caſtle, | 01 
The duke, being no longer able to reſiſt the king's 
arms, and fearing, with reaſon, leſt he ſhould attack 
his own territories, by the way, ſued for peace, and 
concluded a treaty, whereby he promiſed to grant 
the king a free paſſage through his territories into 


Montferrat, whenever his majeſty ſhould pleaſe to 


furniſh his troops with proviſions upon their paying 
for them, and to reſtore to the duke of Mantua a 
that he had taken from him in Montferrat, except 
the town of Trin, and ſome others ſpecified, which 
the duke of Sawoy was to hold, in lieu of 1500b 
crowns due to him upon Montferrat. | | 
Gonzales, finding himſelf unable to refiſt the king 
entered into a treaty, and promiſed, on the part of 
the king of Spain, to raiſe the ſiege of Caza/,' and 
cauſe the emperor to give the duke of Mantua the 
inveſtiture which he had refuſed him, and prevail.on 


him no longer to diſturb this prince in the Pre 
| 213 
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his territories. This treaty was ratified by the king 
of Spain; Gonzales raiſed the ſiege of Caxal, the 
king placed a French garriſon in it, under the com- 
mand of Thoiras, and kept the town and citadel of 
Suxa (the government of which he gave to the mar- 
ſhal de Creguy) as an hoſtage for the duke of Savey's 
fidelity, agreeable to the conditions of the treaty. 

In the mean time the duke de Rohan had entered 

into a treaty with the king of Spain, and had obliged 
himſelf to recommence the war, and continue it, in 
conſideration of the money with which his Catholick 
majeſty obliged himſelf to furniſh him: he cauſed 
thoſe of the __ religion to riſe throughout al- 
moſt all the provinces, and eſpecially in lower Lan- 
guedoc, Dauphine, and Viwarex. 
The king, having repaſſed the Alps with his army, 
reſolved to reduce the rebels, and beſiege the town of 
.Privas in the Vivarex, which had revolted the firſt: 
at this ſiege the marquis d'Uxelles was killed. 

After the taking of Privas, the king cauſed other 

aces to be beſieged ; which were alſo taken, ſome 
by aſſault, others by capitulation: thoſe of the re- 
formed religion on their fide alſo gained advantages, 
which kept up their courage : but at laſt the war was 
concluded by a peace, which the king granted them by 
an edi& publiſhed at Mines in the month of July 
1629; after which his majeſty returned to Paris, 
and ratified the peace and renewal of alliance with 
England. The cardinal de Richelieu ſtayed ſome time 


longer in Languedoc, to give orders for the demolition | 


of the fortifications of ſeveral places, and, among 
others, of Montauban. 

About this time died cardinal Je Berulle, inſtitueor 
of the ſociety of the oratory, who not having been 
in the intereſts of cardinal 4e Richlieu, but, on the 
contrary, having ſecretly endeavoured to prejudice 
him in the opinion of the queen mother, it was pub- 
lickly reported, perhaps by the cardinal's enemies, 
that he had cauſed him to be poiſoned. | 
The troubles of France having cauſed the duke of 
Savoy to imagine that he might break the treaty of 


Suxa 
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Suza with impunity, and take the opportunity of the 
revolt of thole of the reformed religion to ſeize up- 
on Mentferrat, he leagued with the emperor and the 
king of Spazn for the execution. of this deſign ; and 
the marquis de Spinola entered this dutchy with the 
Spaniſh Troops, and again beſieged Cazal: at the 
ſame time alſo Cotalta, general of the emperor's 
troops befieged Mantua. | 

The king, having given peace to thoſe of the re- 
formed religion, commanded the marſhal de /a Force 
to go immediately into Italy witk ſuch troops as were 
then ready to march, for the relief of the duke of 
Mantua, while the cardinal de Richelieu ſhould be 
making preparations to go thither with more power- 
ful forces. The king was deſirous of going thither 
alſo: but it was judged more adviſeable that he 
ſhould continue in the kingdom, to prevent by his 
preſence the enterprizes which might be made by his 
brother the duke of Orleans, who had retired into 
Lorraine, upon the king's having refuſed to give him 
leave to eſpouſe the princeſs Mary daughter of the 
duke of Mantua, whom he loved. The cardinal, 
having afſembled forces to the number of. twenty- 
four or twenty-five thouſand men, paſſed the 4/fs, 
at the beginning of the year 1630, at the head of 


this army. He commanded it in quality of general, 
and had under him, as lieutenant-generals,. the mar- 


mals de Creguy, de la Force, and de 8 chomberg. 

It was believed that the cardinal defired to com- 
mand this army, that he might be able to march as 
far as Rome; when. the pope,. being in a. declining 
ſtate of health, might die, and he oblige the cardi- 
nals, through fear of his forces, to chuſe him pope. 


But, however this might be, he paſſed the 4/ps ; and 


having diſcovered that the duke of Savoy was leagued 
with the emperor and the king of Spain, and that 
this alliance was to. oppoſe the king's deſigns, he turn- 
ed his arms. againſt him, beſieged Pignerul, and took 
it at the beginning of April. 

In the mean time, the king having recalled the 
duke of Or/cans, and having fagsficd his W 
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by inereaſing his appenage with the donation of the 
dutchy of Valois, ——— with other forces into 
Savoy, the greateſt part of which he ſubjected; but 
the bad ſtate of his health obliged him 10 return to 
Lyons, where he was very dangerouſly ill. 
- In the mean time the army in Piedmont, command- 
ed by the marſhal de /a Force, in the abſence of the 
cardinal, who was returned to Lyons, took the city 
of Salucio the 2 1ſt of Auguſt, Five days after died 
Charles-Emanuel duke of Sawvey, aged fixty-eight 
ears : he had ſhewn great courage in the wars which 
b had carried on againſt Henry IV and Lewis XIII, 
though he had always been unfortunate in them : he 
was — by his eldeſt ſon Victor Amadeus, prince 


city of Mantua was ſurpriaed in the nig t by Cotaltaʒ 
and, the duke having retired into the citadel with 
the marſhal 4 Ezrees, was forced to ſurrendex a few 
days after. 

During all theſe acts of hoſtility, the negotiations 
of peace were not interrupted : Julio Mazarin, an 
Italian gentleman, ſent by his holineſs to negotiate 
with the miniſters of the princes whe were m. arms, 
by his care and continual journies between. the gene- 
rals of the armies of the two parties who had power 
to treat, prevailed ſo far, that at laſt he concluded a 
truce between them, from the 4th of September to the 
- - of October, during which the marquis Spino/a 

ied. | 

Mazarin conſtantly continued his negotiations for 
the peace; but, the Spaniards refuſing to accept the 
reaſonable terms which were propoſed to them by the 
king's miniſters, acts of hoſtility were renewed as 
ſoon as the truce was expired. Ouy army marched 
towards Caza/; and the enemy, quitting their in- 
trenchments, ſeemed diſpoſed to come to an engage- 
ment with the French troeps, who were come to at- 
tack them; when Maxarin, having perſuaded the 
chiefs of the Spaniſh army that the conditions which 
had been propoſed to them were juſt, and that it was 


more for the king of Spain's intereſt to accept _ 


of Piedmont, who had eſpouſed the king's fiſter. The 
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than to hazard the being defeated by an army which 
had made conqueſts, appeared with his hat in his 
hand between the two armies, who were upon the 
Point of making the attack; and, advancing towards 
the French, cried aloud, that he brought peace upon 
the terms which they had themſelves propoſed. It 
was with great difficulty that the ardour of the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, who breathed nothing but battle, 
was reſtrained : ſome of them gave Mazarin injuri- 
ous language, and even offered to fire upon him ; but 
the generals, being fully ſatisfied of the truth of what 
he ſaid, cauſed the army to halt ; and, the generals 
of the enemy's army being come up, a treaty was 
concluded whereby the Imperialiſts and Spaniards pro- 
miſed to reſtore to the duke of Mantua all the towns 
which they had taken from him, to leave him in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the Mantuan and Mont ferrat, 
and to withdraw all their troops from theſe two dut- 
chies; in conſideration of which, the French alſo 
promiſed to retire from thence, and alſo out of Pied- 
mont: thus a battle was prevented, which might per- 
haps have proved fatal to both parties, and which 
would not have gained the king any thing more than 
was given him by this treaty. But, as it was not 
ſufficiently authentick, and as it was more likely to 
ſuſpend the war than conclude it, Maxarin, conti- 
nuing his offers on both ſides, under the authority of 
Pancirolli the pope's nuncio, laboured ſo ſucceſsfully, 
that he brought about a conference at Queraſgue, be- 
tween the miniſters of the emperor, the marſhal 4 
Thoiras, and Serwien ſecretary of ſtate, who conclud- 
ed a treaty of peace, wherein the duke of Sawoy was 
included. The principal articles were the ſame with 
thoſe which had been before agreed on before Cazal ; 
beſides which it contained the king's reſtitution to the 
duke of Sawoy of all that he had taken from him. 
This treaty was concluded the 6th of April 1631. 
In the ſame month of the year following, the duke 
of Savoy, having entered into a cloſer alliance with 
the king, gave up to him the city of Pignerel with 
its dependencies. N Is 
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In the mean time the queen mother was ſo incenſed 
againſt the cardinal, whoſe authority had entirely de- 
ſtroyed hers, that ſhe told the king ſhe would no 
longer aſſiſt in his council, if the cardinal continued to 
enter it: all the other means which ſhe had uſed to 
ruin him having failed, it provoked her to this extre- 
mity. Her hatred againſt this miniſter was increaſed 
and ſupported by the marſhal e Marillac, and his 
brother the keeper of the ſeals, by father Chanteloupe 
prieſt of the oratory, the cardinal erulle, the 
duke de Belle Garde, and the marſhal de Baſſompi- 
erre. | 
The cardinal, who was informed of all their de- 
ſigns and all their proceedings, took ſuch meaſures, 
that they wrought their own ruin. Cardinal Je Be- 
rulle died. The Marillacs were diſgraced towards 
'the end of the preceding year ; the ſeals, taken 
from one of them, were given to Charles de Au- 
3 de Chateauneuf; and the marſhal, being ſeiz- 
ed and impriſoned, was accuſed of ſeveral crimes, 
and condemned to death, as we ſhall ſee : and, as to 
the others they were puniſhed, either by being ba- 
niſhed from court, or by being deprived of their 
Places or other poſſeſſions. It is ſaid, that the cardi- 
nal, having been informed of the opinions which each 
of them had propoſed, in a conference which' the 
had had at Lyons during the king's dangerous illneſs 
(wherein it had been deliberated, what they ſhould do 
v ith him, when they ſhould have deprived him of his 
majeſty's favour) cauſed the ſame puniſhment to be 
inflicted upon each of them, which they had deſtined 
for him. 1 DP 22. 
Ihe queen having carried her reſentment fo far, 
the king at laſt cauſed her to be told that it was his 
defire ſhe ſhould retire to her feat at Moulins ; which 
ſo incenſed this princeſs, and ſo highly offended mon- 
ſieur, that he left the court, after having declared to 
the cardinal that he would eſpouſe the intereſts of 
the queen his mother againſt him, and that he would 
take vengeance for the injury which had been done 
her. The ſame day the king made the cardinal a 
vilitin his own houſe, and aſſured him that he would 
„ OO CES 1 always 
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always love him, and would protect him againſt all 
his enemies; and, to give a proof of his affec- 
tion, he erected the lands of Richelieu into a ducal 

rage. 

| Moaficur retired into Lorraine, and the queen mo- 
ther into the Loww- Countries, from whence ſhe wrote 
to the king; and afterwards publickly declared, that 
the reaſon of her retiring out of the kingdom was, 
that ſhe might be ſecured from the wicked defigns of 
the cardinal, who had propoſed to put her to death 
between four walls. LD 

In the mean time the war was carried on with 
2 violence in Germany, where Guſtauus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, had made great conqueſts, This 
prince, having concluded a peace with the king of 
Poland, turned his arms againſt the emperor, —5 
aſſiſted the Poles againſt the Suede: and in leſs than 
a year he conquered the greateſt part of Germany, 
and defeated whatever — 2 his progreſs. 

He had concluded a treaty with France, whereby 
he engaged to carry on the war in Germany with an 
army of forty thouſand men; for which purpoſe, 
and for the defence of all the prinees who were in al- 
Iiance with France and Sweden, for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the princes, ſtates, and cities of the em- 

ire, in the ſame condition they were in, before the 

ouſe of Auſtria had ſeized the one, and oppreſſed 
the other, the king was to furniſh him annually with 
one million of livres. The king took the neceſſary 
precautions and ſecurity in this treaty for the preſer- 
vation of the Catholick religion. 

The duke of Lorraine having ſecretly leagued with 
the emperor againſt France, the king marched to- 
wards his territories with a powerful army to make a 
conqueſt of them, which ſo intimidated the duke 
that he came to the king at Me/z, made him all kinds 
of ſubmiſſions, and at laſt concluded a treaty with 
him ; whereby he relinquiſhed all intelligence, league, 
or aſſociation with any prince or ſtate whatſoever not 
in alliance with France; and the king, on his part, 


engaged io defend the ſtate and terrigories of this 
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duke, againſt whoever ſhould make attempts upon 
them. This treaty was concluded at Fic in the 
month of January 1632. 

On the Sth of May in the ſame year the marſhal 
de Marillac was condemned, by the commiſſioners 
whom the king had appointed to try him, to be be- 
headed, This ſentence was executed two days after 
at Paris in the ſquare of the Greve, He was con- 
demned for the great gains which he had made by 
the ſale of the fortifications, and citadel of Verdun, 
and by that of the proviſions for the troops. Yet it 
is ſaid, that he had given leſs cauſe by his conduct 
for this condemnation, than any of thoſe who had 
the like employs at that time. His brother, who bad 
been keeper of the ſeals, died ſoon after at Chateau- 
An, where he was confined. 

The marſhal Errees, commanding the king's 
army in Germany, beſieged the city of Treves, which 
the Spaniards occupied with a very ftrong garriſon, 
having been called into it by the inhabitants, who 
had put themſelves under the protection of Spain, 
at the ſame time that the archbiſhop their ſovereign 
had put himſelf under that of France. Count 47 
embourg, the king of Spain's lieutenant- general in 
Low- Countries, came to the relief of this place; but 
the marſhal 4 Etrees, having defeated him, compel- 
led the beſieged to ſurrender. 

The duke of Lorraine, who was the moſt incon- 
ſtant prince that ever lived, diſregarding the treaty 
he had concluded with the king, raiſed troops to fa- 
vour the deſigns of monſieur, who marched with 
forces towards the frontiers of France ; but the king, 
having cauſed his army in Germany to enter Lorraine, 
conſtrained this duke again to have recourſe to his 
clemency: ſeveral places in this dutchy were taken 
by the king, who repaired thither to head his army, 
and concluded a new treaty with the duke; to ſecure 
the obſervance of which, the towns of Jamets and 
Stenay were given to his majeſty : Marſal had before 
been given to him for the ſecurity of the former 


treaty, A. 
Monſieur, 
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Monfieur, being upon the point of entering the 
kingdom with ſome troops which he had drawn from 
the Low Countries, from Lorraine, and even out France, 
Publiſhed a manifeſto, dated the 1 3th of June 1632, 
wherein he accuſed the cardinal Je Richelieu of a de- 
27 to make himſelf maſter of the kingdom, declar- 

that his own deſign was to oppoſe the dangerous 


enterprizes of this miniſter, and exhorted all the 


French to join him, proteſting he would hold all 


thoſe for enemies who ſhould oppoſe his good inten- 


tions. After this he entered Burgundy, and from 
thence he went into Languedoc, where the duke 4. 
Montmorency, governor of the province, received and 
joined him, in violation of his duty and fidelity to 


the king. 

The Fiog immediately left Paris, to go himſelf 
and oppoſe the enterprizes of monſieur, and at the 
ſame time cauſed twenty thouſand men to march for 
this expedition; but, before his arrival in the pro- 
vince, the duke de Montmorency, who commanded 
the troops of mon eur, was defeated near Ca/tlenau- 
dary by the marſhal de Schomberg, and taken priſoner, 
having received ſeveral wounds, ſome of which were 


very dangerous. 


After this defeat, the king ſent to offer a pardon 


to monſieur his brother, upon condition that he ſhould 


renounce all confederacies or parties that were con- 


trary to nis ſervice; which this prince accepted, and 


endeavoured to get the duke de Montmorency pardon 
included in this agreement; but he could not obtain 
it, though he uſed the moſt preſſing ſolicitations. 
The king, being arrived at Thoulouſe, on the 22d 
of October cauſed this duke to be brought thither, 
and commanded the parliament of that city to try 
him: the affair was not doubtful nor difficult to de- 


termine; ſo that his judges unanimouſly condemned 


him to be beheaded. The keeper of the ſeals pre- 
ſided in pronouncing this ſentence, which was exe- 


euted in the court of the hotel de Ville, wherein he 
was impriſoned ; the king having directed that the 
execution, contrary to what had been decreed in po 
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ing ſentence, ſhould not be publick. Monſieur, be- 


ing offended at the king's refuſal to grant a pardon to 
the duke de Montmorency, and pretending that he had 
given him hopes of it, though he had refuſed to in- 


clude him in the treaty of Montpellier, retired into 
. Flanders, 


Towards the end of this year, the king of Sweden 


x "was killed in the battle of Lutzen or Naumbourg, 


where his army defeated two armies of the emperor, 


one commanded by Papinbeim, who was alſo killed, 
and the other by Wa//tein : he was e ears 
of age: The battle was fought on the 12th of No- 
vember 1632. 


Cardinal Je Richelieu being upon his return from 
Languedoc, where he had been detained by a ſevere 
ſiekneſs, the king left Verſailles on the 3d of January 
1633, to go and meet him at Rochfort, a caſtle be- 
longing to the duke de Montbazon, ten or twelve 
leagues from Paris, near Beauce. 

oon after this miniſter's arrival at Court, the 
keeper of the Seals de Chateauneuf was diſgraced, 
and impriſoned in the caſtle of Angouleſine: the ſeals 
were given to Seguier prefident of parliament, It 


was believed the diſgrace of Chateauneuf pro 


from his having appeared pleaſed on being informed 
of the cardinal's ſickneſs and that he was like to die. 
The duke of Lorraine, being as little capable to 
continue in peace with the king as to reſiſt him, again 
gave him freſh cauſes to turn his arms againſt him: 


one of which was his having armed againſt the Swedes, 


who were the allies of France, and attacked with ten 
thouſand men the town of Staguenau, which they poſ- 
ſeſſed; in which attack he was defeated by the pala- 
tine de Birckenfe/4s: the other cauſe was, his havin 
er the marriage of the duke of Orleans wi 


his ſiſter Margaret of Lorraine, contrary to the pro- 
- miſe which he had made the king to prevent it. His 


majeſty, being reſolved to do himſelf juſtice for theſe 


"injuries, entered Lorraine with an army, and beſieged 


. Nancy, © 
— - 
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The duke, who after his defeat had retired inte 
Germany, ſent the cardinal his brother to the king, 
to make his ſubmiſſions, and appeaſe his majeſty : 
the king having demanded the princeſs Margaret to 
be given into his hands, and the city of Nancy to be 
ſurrendered to him, the princeſs was ſecretly convey- 
ed from thence, andretired into Flanders to monſieur ; 

and, after ſeveral difficulties, it was at laſt agreed, 

that the king ſhould be received in Nancy, and that 
he ſhould place ſuch garriſon therein as he ſhould 
judge proper; the ſovereignty and propriety, never- 
- theleſs, remaining always to the duke of Lorraine. 
After this treaty was executed, the 14th of September 
the duke paid his reſpects to the king, and promiſed 
him for the future to obſerve a more ſubmiſſive and 
reſpectful conduct than he had hitherto ſhewn. 

On the 4th of October following the archbiſhop of 

Treves was reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of that city, 
into which he made his entry : the inhabitants hav- 
ing preſented the keys of their city to him, he gave 
them directly to Buſſy Lamet, commander of the 
king's troops in the electorate of Treves, telling him, 
| That, as it was owing to his majeſty's goodneſs that he 
"vas reinſtated in his city, ſo it was from his power 
. alone that he expected to be maintained in it. 
The king at the ſame time ſent the duke de Creguy 
his ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, to pay obedi- 
ence to the pope : no ambaſſador ever before appear- 
ed with ſo much magnificence as this. | 

At the beginning of the year 1634, the duke of 
Lorraine, being defirous at once both to preſerve his 
territories and the liberty of carrying on a war againſt 
the king and his allies, reſigned them in favour of his 
brother Nicholas- Francis cardinal de Lorraine ; and at 
the fame time he retired into Germany with what in- 
fantry and cavalry he had been able to raiſe. After 
this refignation, the new duke eſpouſed Clandia, ſiſter 
to the dutcheſs of Lorraine his ſiſter-in-law ; after 
which he retired with the princeſs his wife into the 
Milaneſe, to ſecure himſelf from the king's indigna- 
dien, who was jultly offended by this colluſion of the 
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two brothers, who conſpired together to offend” him 9 
with impunity. The marſhal de la Force, who com- 

manded the king's army, received orders to enter Lor- 

rains, and conquer it; which he did, by ſubjecting 

the ſtrong places to the = | er 
At the ſame time the parliament of Paris publiſhed. 
an arret, wherein it was declared, that the marriage: 
of monſieur with the princeſs of Lorraine was not. va- 
ld; and the duke of Lorraine, being a vaſlal of the 
crown, on account of the dutchy of Bar, was de- 
clared guilty of high treaſon for the outrage and 
violence committed in the perſon of monſieur; all 


with the crown; and for the infraction of the treaties 
which the duke of Lorraine had concluded with the 
king, and the violation of his faith in regard to the 
execution of them, his majeſty was moſt humbl 
ayed, to employ his power to do himſelf juſtice by 
force of arms, and take ſatisfaction upon his other 
territories not fituated in France. This arret was paſ- 
ſed the 5th of September 163 , 
Monſieur, being diſſatisfied: with the treatment he 
received from the Spaniards at Bruſſeh, reſolved to 
return into France, of which he informed the king, 
who was greatly rejoiced at it, and ordered the go- 
vernors of his frontier towns to receive him well. | 
He withdrew from Braſſeli, by pretending to go to 1 
the chace, on the 8th of Odiober, and went to Ia | 
Chapelle, and from thence to Saint Germains where: 4 
the king was. Soon after this Puylaurent, his confi- 1 
dent, was created a duke and peer by the king, and hl 
eſpouſed a relation of Richelieu's, It was believed Fl! 
the cardinal intended theſe favours ſhould win the I 
friendſhip of this gentieman, who had great power 1 
over monſieur, that by his means he might gain the 34 
good will of this prince; but the ſequel ſhewed, 4 
that this miniſter's defign was only to diveſt him of all 1 
* that he might ruin him with the greater = 
ſe; for at the beginning of the following year, to W 
wit, on the 14th of February, he was ſeized and con- | 
in the caſtle of Vincennes, where he died after 


four, 
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four months impriſonment : it was ſaid by the car- 
dinal's enemies, that he had poiſoned him in France, 
whom he had not been able to aſſaſſinate at Bruſſels : 
and, indeed, it is certain that a carabine had been 
fired there at Puylaurent, and that the aſſaſſm, bav- 
ing miſled his aim, had immediately mounted an horſe, 
and diſappeared. | Mb > by 
The ſame year the city of Philipſdourg, dependent 
upon the biſhoprick of Spire, was delivered up to the 
king by the Swedes, who had taken it from the Spa- 
aards, Towards the end of this year the affairs of 
Sweden to change their appearance: 'the-proſj 
rity which had hitherto accompanied their arms be- 
gan to forſake them; ſo that they were ſorced to re- 
tire from ſeveral towns, and principally from thoſe of 
Alſace ; which put themſelves under the protection of 
France, by way of being ſecure from the incurſions 
of the duke of Lorraine. The power of the French 
in Germany was at this time formidable, the king hav- 
ing two armies there ; one of fifteen thouſand men, 
commanded by the duke de Rohan, the other of thirty 
thouſand, under the command of the marſhals de 
Brexzt and de la Force. \ 2521 
There happened this year a great diſpute between 
the duke 4 Eſpernon governor of Guyenne, and the 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, who had hated him long: 
they publickly quarrelled in the open ſtreets of that 
city: the archbiſhop . complained to the king, that 
the duke had ſtruck him on his belly with his ſtick : 
the king, having cauſed the affair to be enquired in- 
to, though the duke denied it, commanded him to 
ſubmit to eccleſiaſtical puniſhment, and make the 
archbiſhop ſuch ſatisfaction as he ſhould require, 
which the duke did accordingly. 1 1 
At the beginning of the year 1635, the Imperial. 
iſts ſurprized Philip/hourg, and took it, in the night 
between the-23d and 24th of January; after which 
they beſieged Spire, and carried it ; but the marſhals 
de la Force and Brea about a month afterwards reco- 
vered it. Count 4 Enbden alſo ſurprized the city of 
Treves with two thouſand. Spani/b troops: he privately 
| approached 
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approached the in the night, and by means of 
a petard — open, made himſelf maſter of 
the place, which is very ill ſituated, and of the per- 
ſon of the elector, who was immediately ſent pri- 
ſoner to Namur. The king cauſed the cardinal in- 
fant, governor of the Lo Countries, to be ſummon- 
ed to give this prince his liberty ; and, his re- 
fuſal to do this, he declared war againſt the king of 
Spain in the month of April, by the herald of arms. 
named Alencon : a war had in reality been carried on 
for five years before between France and the houſe 
of Auſtria, though it was on both ſides only under 
pretence of aſſiſting their allies. This declaration 
obliged the king to keep commonly five armies on 
foot; one in the Low Countries, another in Germany, 
and the others in 1taly, Franche-Compte, and Rouſſil- 
in; beſides two fleets, one of which was always 
commanded by the archbiſhop of Baurdeaux, and 
other by various chiefs, | 

The enemies of France were not then in the flats. 
to which we now behold them reduced by the king's 

wer and the force of his arms: they were puiflant 

oth in troops and riches : they poſſeſſed a t ex- 

tent of territority, which they have ſince loſt, and 
were powerful in all places: they took ſeveral towns 
from the king, either by force or by agreement, while 
others were alſo taken from them: they were victors, 
and were vanquiſhed, in their turn; and, though the 
greateſt advantages were in favour of the king, yet 
they were not ſuch as to make it a that fortune 
had declared for him, and had abandoned his enemies. 
The French army in the Low Countries, being joined 
to that of the ſtates of the United Provinces, be- 
ſieged Louvain ; but, by the vigorous reſiſtance made 
by the beſieged, they were forced to raiſe the ſiege. 
At the ſame time the Spaniards carried the fort of 
Sein by aſſault; but, the two confederate armies. 
having beſieged it again in the month of September 
following, they * is 

The king had two armies in Germany ; one com- 
manded by duke Bernard de Meynar, of the houſe 

| | of 
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of Saxony ; the other by the cardinal de {a Valette? 
ſon of the duke 4 Eſpernon, and brother to the duke 
de la Valette the enemy had alſo two armies, under 
the command of general Galas and count il 
liam de Mansfeld. Gala 1 nm, om the city of 
Deux- Ponts, the cardinal de la Valette forced him to 
raiſe the ſiege ; after which he marched with the duke 
de Weymar againit Mansfeld, who was beſieging May- 
ence ; and they obliged him alſo to retire: but ſoon 
after the two generals of the enemy, having united 
their forces, defeated the king's army, and took ſe- 
veral towns, from whence they obliged the Swedes ta 
retire, * 

In Lorraine the armies commanded by the marſhal 
de la Force, afterwards by the duke de Longuewille, 
and at laſt by the king himſelf, were very ſucceſsful ; 
almoſt all the ſtrong places being ſubjected to his ma- 
J ; ar r the ſervices done him in this 
war by de eilleraye by giving him the poſt of grand 
— of the — Hb Ps 


In the month of June of the ſame year, the general 


aſſembly of the clergy of France being held at Paris, 


the king ordered them to give their opinion touching 


this propoſition : Whether the marriages of the princes 
of the blood, and principally of thoſe who are the pre- 

ptive heirs to the crewn, would be legal and valid, 
though they ſhould be concluded, not only without the con- 


fent, but contrary to the king's expreſs command ? For 


the examination of this propoſition, the aſſembly ap- 
pointed the biſhops of Montpellier, Sceæ, Saint Malo 
and Ni/mes; and three weeks after theſe four prelates 
declared to the aſſembly, that, after having examin- 
ed this propoſition with great care, and having con- 
ferred upon it with the principal doors in theology 
of all orders, their opinion was, that ſuch marriages 
were neither legal nor valid: the whole aſſembly, 
having heard the reafons whereon they ſupported their 
opinion, acquieſced in them without any oppoſition, 
and unanimouſly declared that theſe marriages were 
null: not but that moſt of thoſe who compoſed this 
aſſembly were perſuaded that ſuch marriages, and 
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in particular that of monſieur with the princeſs of 
Lorraine, for which alone this propoſition had been 
made, were both legal and valid, conſcientiouſly con- 
ſidered, even though they ſhould be illegal according 
to civil contract; the conditions of which are differ- 
ent from thoſe which the church has preſcribed for 
the validity of this ſacrament : but they rather choſe 
to ſuppreſs their real ſentiments, than declare them 
to no purpoſe, | 

Our hiſtorians ſay, that, after this declaration of 
the clergy, all the religious orders, companies, ſocie- 
ties, and congregations, both ſecular and regular, 
antient and modern, gave the like in writing: but 
this is not true of the congregation of the oratory ; 
for Pere Condren, who was then the ſuperior general 
of it, conſtantly reſiſted the reiterated ſolicitations 
which were made to him from cardinal de Richelieu, 
ſaying that his conſcience did not permit him to be of 
the ſame opinion with the aſſembly, and that he would 
never betray it. 

The king ſent doctors in theology to monſieur his 
brother to acquaint him with the declaration which 
had been made touching his marriage. Monſieur 
anſwered them in raillery, That, fince they had porrer 
thus to diſſolve the firmeſt and molt lawful marriages, 
be adviſed them to inform the king, that this would be a 
certain means to draw immenſe ſums of money from his 
ſubjects without loading them with taxes: for that he 
need only put up to Gel declarations of nullity of 
marriages to whoever ſhould purchaſe them, and the 
number of thoſe who would accept the conditions would 
moſt certainly be infinite ; but that, in regard to himſelf, 
he did not care to accept them. It was about this time 
that the king erected the lands of Saint. Simon into a 
ducal peerage in favour of Saint Simon his firſt gen- 
tleman, who then enjoyed the confidence and favour 
of his majeſty. On the 19th of December the king 
conferred on Peter Sequier, keeper of the ſeals, the 
polt of chancellor of France, vacant by the death of 
the chancellor 4. 4 re. 
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Dale; and it was accordingly beſieged on the 28th 


ſeveral places from us, and among others Corbie; 
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The year following, 1636, the king ordered the 
prince of Condt te attack Franche-Compte, to which a 
neutrality had been hitherto granted : his majeſty was 
deſirous that this attack ſhould begin by the ſiege of 


of May; but, as it was exceeding ſtrong, and de- 
fended by a numerous garriſon, the reſiſtance was very 
long and vigorous : inſomuch that the king, having 
occaſion for his troops elſewhere, ſent orders to the 
prince of Conde to raiſe the fiege ; which he did on 
the 16th Auguſt, after having loſt three thouſand men 
in his ſeveral attacks upon the place. He detached 
ten thouſand men to the king, reſerving to himſelf 
no more than were ſufficient to enable him to keep 
the field. | | 

In the month of Auguſt following, the enemy took 


which ſo aſtoniſhed: the Pariſians, that, after great 
murmuring againſt cardinal 4e Richelieu, who had not 
taken care to keep the walls of Paris in a ſtate of de- 
fence, nor the arſenal provided with military ſtores, 
they raiſed troops at their own expence, under the | 
king's direction, and formed an army of twenty 
thouſand men, which, being in a ſhort time increaſed 
to thirty thouſand, was employed in the retaking of 
Corbie, aud the other towns which the enemy had 
taken upon gur frontiers. 

The Swedes alſo were very ſacceſsful in Germany, 
under the command of marſhal Banter their general: 
for they defeated the Imperialiſts, and the troops 
of Saxony which had joined them, killed eight thou- 
ſand of them, and remained maſters of their cannon, 
baggage, and moſt of their colours. | 

Ihe poſt of ſecretary of ſlate for foreign affairs 
was taken from Servien, and given to Sublet de Noy- 
ers, one of the intendants of the finances, and a crea- 
ture of cardinal de Richelieu's. The abbe de la Ri- 
diere, the molt truſty of the domeſticks of the duke 
of Orleans, was confined in the Baſtile by the king's 
eommand, as being the author of all the diſcontents 
which onficur from time to time had ſhewn. 
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The emperor convoked the general diet of the 
empire at Ratiſbon, under pretence of reconciling 
— reuniting all the princes, and even of findin 
means to eſtabliſn peace in Chriſtendom : but his real 
deſign was to get his ſon, the king of Hungary, 
elected king of the Romans. Upon the repreſenta- 
tions made by the ambaſſador of England for the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the count palatine of the Rhine in 
his territories and in the electorate, all the propoſiti- 
ons of peace and reunion ceaſed ; and the aflembly 
having — transferred to Cologne, the king of Hun- 
gary was there elected king of the Romans. 

he ſucceſſes of the year 1637 were greatly in 


favour of France. Henry of Lorraine, count 4 Har- 


court, retook the iſles of Saint Margaret and Saint 
Honorat, ſituated near the coaſt of Provence, which 
the Spaniards had ſeized two \ ears before: he made 
his attack with ſuch vigour upon all the forts of theſe 
iſlands, that he forced them in a few days to ſurrender 
upon articles. In the Low Countries the cardinal de 
la Valette and the duke de Candale his brother ſub- 
jected ſeveral places tothe king, and among other Lan- 
drecys in Hainault. The war was carried on with 
equal good ſucceſs in all the other countries where 
the king had armies, and eſpecially in Piedmont. 

The next year, 1638, the duke of Weymar took 
the towns of Sikinghen, Lauffenbourg, Waldſchud, 
and Rinfeld, called foreft towns, becauſe they are ſi- 
tuated near the Black Foreſt. 

Fohn de Werth being come to the reiief of Rinfeld 
with the imperial troops, under the command of three 
other generals, who thared the command with him, 
(theſe were duke Save/l,, Enkenfort and general 
Spanther) the duke of MWeymar defeated them, killed 


twelve hundred of their men, and took upwards of 


two thouſand of them priſdners ; among whom were 
Jobn de Werth, Erkenfort, and Savelly, who were 
ſent to the king, and confined in the caſtle of Vincennes. 
After this the duke of Weymar beſieged Briſac. 
Lamboy, general of the emperor's troops, at acked 
him in his camp, in order to force his lines, and re- 
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lieve the place; but he was repulſed, with the loſs of 
three thouſand men, by the viſcount de Turenne and 
the count de Gueſbriant, who commanded as lieute- 
nant-generals under the duke of Weymar, who was at 


that time unable to act through ſickneſs. Rheinac 


governor of Briſſac, having loſt all hopes of being 
relieved, ſurrendered the place to the duke, who put 
it in poſſeſſion of the king, who cauſed the fortifica- 
tions, which were irregular, to be demoliſhed, and 
others that were regular to be conſtrued, which have 
rendered this place one of the ſtrongeſt upon our 
frontiers, 

In Italy the war was purſued with various ſucceſs 
on both ſides : the duke de Crequy was killed by a 
cannon ſhot, as he was going to attack the camp of 
the marſhal Je Leganez, who was beſieging Breme, a 
town in the Milaneſe: and the cardinal de la Valette 
was ſent by the king to take upon him the command 
of the army, in place of the * 

The prince of Conde, who commanded the king's 
army in Gayenne, Bearn, and Nawarre, received or- 
ders to beſiege Fontarabia, a town belonging to Spain, 
ſituated in Biſcay. The fiege proved unfortunate ; 
for, two months after the prince had begun it, he 
was forced in his camp by the enemy's army, which 
came to the relief of the place ; and the French troops 
were defeated with great ſlaughter : thoſe few that 
eſcaped with great difficulty ſaved themſelves by 
getting on board the ſhips which beſieged the place 
by ſea: the artillery and baggage was all taken by 
the enemy. ; 

The blame of this misfortune was caſt by ſome up- 
on the duke de Candale, who was lieutenant general 
in the army, and who had the chief command under 
the prince of Conde ; or, according to others, cardi- 
nal Richelieu, with whom he was not on good terms, 
took this opportunity to ſatisfy his particular animoſi- 
ty, and was preparing to have him ſeized ; but the 
duke, being informed of it by his wife and friends, 
retired into England. Towards the end of this year 


father Jeſepb a Capuchin died at Paris. 9 
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de Richelieu had employed him in the affairs of ſtate, 
in which alone he had been entirely engaged ever ſince 
the ſiege of Rochelle, He had been named for a car- 
dinal, but he never was one. 

The duke of Weymar, having made great conqueſts 
for the king on this fide the Rhine, was making pre- 
parations to paſs that river, when he died, in the 
month of Fuly 1639. The army under his com- 
mand was competed partly of French troops, and 
partly of Germans who were attached to his perſon, 
and were called the Ve) marian troops. The count 
de Gueſoriant, lhientenant-general of this army, treat- 
ed with the latter in the king's name, engaged them 
in his ſervice, and cauſed them to take an oath of fi- 
delity to him, f 

In the mean time the king's troops, to which thoſe 
of the duke of Savey were joined, made a great 
progreſs in Piedmont : the pope's nuncio, uſing his 
endeavours to procure a peace in this country, at laſt 
did obtain a truce of the generals of the two parties, 
which was to continue from the 14th of Azguft to the 
24th of October. During this ſuſpenſion of arms, 
the dutcheſs of Savoy, regent of the territories of 
Charles Emanuel her ſon, ſucceſſor to Francis Hyacinth 
his eldeſt brother, who had ſurvived their common 
father Victor Amadeus only one year, paſſed the Ales, 
and came to Grenoble to ſee the king her brother, who 
met her there, not only to give her this ſatisfaction 
but alſo the more powerfully to aſſiſt her with his 
forces againft the Spaniards, who furniſhed his brother- 
in-law the cardinal Je Savoy and prince Thomas both 
with men and money to attack the territories of the 
duke her ſon, wherein they had made themſelves 
maſters of the principal places, 

The cardinal de la Valette having died in Piedmonr, 
the king gave the command of his army to the count 
A Harcourt, who, after having taken ſome of thoſe 
towns from the enemy of which they had made them- 
ſelves maſters, defeated the two armies of prince 
Thomas, and the marquis Leganez, who attacked him 
near a place called Ja Route. WES. 
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Tha following year, 1640, the marquis de Lega- 
nex having * Caxal, the count 4 Harcourt at- 
is camp, forced his lines, defeated 
him, and killed upwards of four thouſand of his 
men : he acted on this occaſion not only like a great 
general, but alſo like a courageous ſoldier; for he 
was the firſt who entered the enemy's camp, having 
leaped his horſe clear over their line, which ſo en- 
couraged his whole army, that the lines were forced 
in an inſtant. After this victory, which was obtain- 
ed on the 28th of April 1640, the count 4 Harcourt 
beſieged Turin: prince Thomas was in that city, and 
was beſieging the citadel with 8000 men. The lines 
of circumvallation being finiſhed towards the end of 
the month of May, the marquis de Leganez, who had 
raiſed freſh forces, came to attack the count in his 
camp; but he was repulſed with the loſs of three 
thouſand men. Some time after, a reinforcement of 
gooo men coming to him from Germany, he made 
another attack on the French camp, and was again re- 
pulſed with more conſiderable loſs than in his former 
attack. 

Prince Tomas, no longer hoping any aſſiſtance 
from the Spaniards, as being too weak, he ſurrender- 
ed the city of Turin to the king, and could obtain no 
other conditions for the inhabitants than that their 
lives and fortunes ſhould be ſafe : in regard to every 
thing elſe they were to be at the diſcretion of the 
dutcheſs of Savoy, againſt whom they had revolted. 
Thus this princeſs by the king's arms was reinſtated 
in the capital city of her territories, into which ſhe 
made her entry on the 25th of O&ober. 

The king's arms at the ſame time made a great 
progreſs in the other provinces : the principal advan- 
tages which they gained were the taking of Heſain 
and Arras. La Meilleraye, grand maſter of the ar- 
tillery, beſieged both theſe places; and the king be- 
ing preſent at the ſiege and reduction of the former, 
he entered it through the breach, and rewarded /a 
Meilleraye by giving him the ſtaff of marſhal of 
France, This place was taken in the month of Zune 


1639. 
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1639. Arras ſurrendered in the month of Aug uſt of 
the following year; and the king gave the govern- 
ment of it to Saint Prueil, a gentleman of extraor- 
dinary courage. be 

On the 2iſt of September the queen was delivered 
of a ſecond ſon at Saint Germains, who at firſt bore 
the title of duke of 4rjou, and afterwards of Orleans, 
being the king's only brother. This year the Por- 
tuguexe ſhook off the yoke of the Span; dominion, 
and declared the duke of Braganza their king, of 
whom we have ſpoke before. 

The year 1641 is remarkable for the battle of Se- 
dan, wherein the count de Soiſſons was ſlain, This 
pe being an enemy of the cardinal 4 Richelieu's, 

ad retired from court the preceding ye:r, and went 
to Sedan, where the duke de Bouillon had received 
him: both of them, being diſcontented, had treated 
with Spain, and they had raiſed troops, which being 
joined by a conſiderable ſuccour under the command 
of Lamboy, they prepared to enter France. 

The marſhal Je Chatillon, who commanded the 
king's army, having received orders from his majeſty 
fo oppoſe their enterprizes, gave them battle near the 
town of that name and was defeated ; but after the 
engagement the victorious army found that the count 
de Saifſons its general was killed. The enemies of 
cardinal Je Richelieu reported that this was done by a 
ſoldier of his own army, which this miniſter had gain- 
ed for the purpoſe. It is ſaid by ſome that he accl- 
dentally killed himfelf, by endeavouring with the end 
of his piſtol to lift up the vizor of his head-piece, 
which incommoded him: the trigger in his doing this 
being by ſome accident pulled back, the piſtol in- 
ſtantly went off, and ſhot him through the head, of 
which he died. 

After this battle the victorious army committed 
great devaſtations in the open country, till at laſt, 
the king appearing, the duke de Bꝛuillan retired to 
Sedan; and, the king approaching it, the duke eame 
out to implore his majeſty's clemency, who pardoned 
kim and granted him letters of abolition. The duke 
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of Lorraine, having again violated a new treaty which 
he had concluded with the king, again loſt his domi- 
nions, which were conquered by the 7 forces. 

The Catalonians were now revolted againſt the 
king of Hain, and having driven the Spaniard; out 
of almoſt all Catalonia, they choſe themſelves a king 
and acknowledged him for their ſovereign : where- 
upon a war was immediately commenced with great 
fury in that province. La Motte Houdancour, who 
commanded the king's. army there, beſieged 7 * 9 
dy land, and the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux blocked it 
up by fea. The marquis de Leganez made frequent 
attempts to get ſuccours into the place, but without 
ſucceſs, having been always repulſed with great vi- 
gour. The beſieged were reduced to great extremity 
for want of proviſions, and le Motte Houdancour be- 
held himſelf upon the point of reaping the fruits of 
his vigilance and courage, by the reduction of the 
place, when, through the negligence of the archbi- 
Top of Bourdeaux, ke ſhips, loaden with ſoldiers, 
Proviſions, and all kinds of ammunition, entered the 
Place, which obliged the general to abandon the 
The king, being greatly diſſatisfied with the archbi- 
Hhop's conduct, commanded him to quit the king- 
dom and retire to Carpentras, a town in the county 
of YVeneſfin. | 

Saint Breuil, governor of Arras, having made him- 
ſelf ſuſpected by cardinal Je Richelieu, was ſeized, 
and conveyed to Amiens, where he was tried by com- 
miſhoners appointed by the king, who — 2 
him to be beheaded, which was executed accordingly. 
The crimes for which he was condemned were vio- 
lences and extortions committed in his government, 
and for having put the Spari/b garriſon of Bapaume 
to the ſword, when it was retiring to Bethune with a 
ſafe conduct from the marſhal de Meilleraye, who had 
taken the town of Bapaume, which had ſurrendered 
to him upon terms : he was accuſed of having done 
this through a particular animoſity againſt the gover- 
nor, tho' he knew the terms of the capitulation, hav- 
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ing been informed of them by one of the king's trum- 
peters who conducted this garriſon. 

At the beginning of the year 1642 the count de 
Guebriant, who commanded the king's army in Ger- 
many, after 2 taken the town of Ording hen, 
gave battle to Lamboy, who commanded the imperial 
troops, and defeated him with a = ſlaughter ; 
which would have been yet greater, had not the ene- 
my's infantry, throwing down their arms, begged 
quarters, and offered to ſerve the king, which was 
granted them. heed jo officers of the enemy's 
army were lain, oy its general was taken 
priſoner. The king receiving an account of this vie- 
tory at Lyons, ſent the ſtaff of marſhal of France to 
the count de Guebriant, who completed this campaign 
gloriouſſy, and obtained other confiderable advan- 
tages over the enemy. 

the mean time Tor/t-nſon general of the Seedifs 
army, having beſieged Lipfick, the arch duke Leopold 
and Picolomini, each commanding an army, marched 
againſt him ; whereupon he raiſed the fiege, gave 
them battle, defeated them, and killed 3000 of their 
men, he granted quarter to the reſt of their infantry, 
which entered into his own troops, took their bag- 
gage and cannon, returned to Lipfick, and compelled 
that city to ſurrender. 

Prince Thomas and the cardinal de Savey his bro- 
ther perceiving that the king of Spain's deſign was 
only to cauſe a diviſton between them and the dutcheſs 
of Savoy their ſiſter-in-law, in order to take advan- 
tage of their miſunderſtanding, they concluded a 
peace with this princeſs by a treaty which was equally 
advantageous to them and the - dutcheſs. It was 
agreed by a ſecret article, that the duke of Sawoy's 
eldeſt ſiſter ſhould be granted in marriage to prince 
Maurice, cardinal, and the uncle of this princeſs. 
After this accommodation the war was no longer 
carried on but againſt the Spaniards in the Milaneſe, 
the whole of Piedmont being ſubjected to its prince, 
excepting only a few places. 
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The army in Rouffllon was now commanded by the 


marſhal de la Meilleraye, who took Perpignan on the 
19th of September; and the Spaniards in Catalonia 
were frequently defeated by the king's army which 
was there under the command of de la Motte Hou- 
dancour, who by his great actions highly merited the 
being made a marſhal of France. After he had re- 
ceived this recompence for his ſervices, he again de- 


feated the Spaniards upon ſeveral occaſions, and forced 


them to raiſe the ſiege of Lerida, which they aban- 
doned to meet and give him battle : the combat was 
violent and bloody; and the enemy was defeated, 
with the loſs of upwards of three thouſand men, 
On the 11th of September Cingmars, grand ecuier 
of France, and de Thou, a counſellor were beheaded 
at Lyons : Cingmars was the ſon of the late marſhal 
4 Eat. As cardinal de Richelieu had made the fa- 
ther's fortune, ſo he had alſo made the ſon's : he 


had been the means of his obtaining the favour and 


confidence of the king, who, the cardinal knew, 
could not be without a favourite ; and he therefore 
with a view to his own intereſt cauſed this place to 
be filled, by a man who, owing his whole fortune to 


him, would never uſe his influence to prejudice him 


with the king : but however it happened otherwiſe : 
for Cingmars, either becauſe he thought he had ſome 
cauſe to'be diffatisfied with the cardinal, or becauſe 
his ambition excited him to a deſire of owing his good. 


fortune only to himſelf, endeavoured to prejudice him 


in the king's opinion. The cardinal, who was the 
quickeſt and moſt penetrating of all men, immedi- 
ately perceived the defigns of Cingmars, who finding 
himſelf diſcovered, ſought proteCtion and ſupport in 
the perſon of monſieur, the duke of Orleans, and the 
duke de Bouillon, whom he believed to be the cardi- 
nal's enemies. They judged it. adviſeable to enter 
into a confederacy with the king of Spain, and even 
concluded a treaty with him by the intermiſſion of 
the viſcount de Fontrailles, who carried the plan of 
it into Spain, and brought it back ſigned by his Ca- 
tholick majeſty. This treaty was made in the _ 
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of monſieur: the pretence for it was the re-eſtabliſh- 
_ment of peace between the two crowns, and that 
thofe who ſhould procure this peace might be pro- 
tected from the perſecution of thoſe who deſired the 
continuance of the war. 

The principal articles of the treaty were, that the 
king of Spain ſhould furniſh monſieur with 12000 
infantry and 5000 cavalry, ſhould furniſh them with 
400000 crowns, in ready money, to raiſe troops in 
France, and 12000 crowns a month ; alſo 40000 
crowns as a penſion to the duke de Bouillon, and as 
much to the maſter of the horſe. When the treaty 
was ſigned by both parties, Cingmars communicated 
it to Auguſtus de Thou, his intimate friend, who diſ- 
approved it, and endeavoured to diſſuade this lord 
from ſo criminal and dangerous an engagement; but, 
not being able to ſucceed, he kept it ſecret. 

In the mean time the king went into Rouſillon, 
and was preſent at the ſiege of Perpignan by the mar- 
ſhal de Milleraye : but his bad ſtate of health obliged 
him ſoon to return to Paris. As the cardinal went 
with the king upon this occaſion, a reſolution was 
taken to aſſaſſinate him, whenever a favourable op- 
portunity ſhould preſent. Monſieur promiſed to be 
at Lyons during the time the king ſhould be there, 
in order that this deſign might be executed in his pre- 
ſence, and that it might afterwards he avowed by 
by him, as having been done by his orders : but 
monſieur having intruſted the queen with the deſign, 
though ſhe mortally hated the cardinal, the ſecret 
was ſo ſoon divulged, that, when the court arrived at 
Lyons, it was known by every body. Upon this Fon- 
trailles, perceiving the fatal conſequences of an enter- 
prize ſo badly conducted, endeavoured to ſave him 
ſelf, by retiring out of the kingdom. | 

Soon after Cingmars, de Thou, and the duke de 
Bouillon were ſeized in different places, and conducted 
to the caſtle of Peter Aneiſe at Lyons: the laſt of them 
obtained his pardon of the king by ceding to him the 
principality of Sedan, and putting him in poſſeſſion of 
the City : the two others were condemned, by 1 
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oners appointed by the king, to be beheaded ; one of 
them for being concerned in a treaty concluded with 
the enemy of the ſtate, and the other for having 
known this, and not diſcovered it. This ſentence, which 
was paſſed by the chancellor was executed at Lyons. 
The cardinal did not long ſurvive the death of his 
enemies, He had been for ſome months afflicted 
with a mortal diſtemper, which was a general ſtagna- 
tion of blood, cauſed by an ulcer or cancer in his 
arm, from which he ſuffered great pains ; and was 


at laſt reduced by it to ſuch an extremity, that he 


was unable to riſe, and, wherever he went, was al- 
ways carried in his bed by men : he departed from 
Lyons in this manner on the ſame day that Cingmars 
and de Thou were executed there, and he got to the 
king at Fontainbleau on the 13th of October. His di- 
ftemper being ſomething relieved, he quitted his bed 
and acted with with as much application and activity 
as ever ; but, his pains having again attacked him at 
Paris, he was entirely ſubdued by them. The king, 
being informed of the extremity he was in, came 
from Saint Germains to Paris to ſee him, and expreſſed 
great grief on beholding his condition ; but after his 
death, which happened on the 4th of December, he 
ſeemed glad that he was delivered from a miniſter whom 
heeſteemed very much, but whom he feared much more. 
After his death. thoſe who had been exiled from court 
or impriſoned, as the marſhals de Vitry, de Baſſompi- 
erre, d Etrees, and ſeveral others, were releaſed, and 
had leave again to appear at court. 

The king had four years been ajflicted with a di- 
ſtemper which at firſt had reduced him to extremity, 
and, having afterwards abated, had left him in a 
languiſhing ſtate, which made it probable he could 
not live Jong. Accordingly, his ftrength declining 
daily, towards the middle of April, in the year 1643 
he became ſenfible that his death approached : he 
therefore prepared himſelf for it, and on the 19th 
of April publiſhed a declaration touching the manner 
in which he deſired the kingdom might be governed 
after his death, during the minority of his „ 
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The principal articles of this declayation 

that the queen ſhould be __ of the kingdom; 
that monſieur his majeſty's brother ſhould be the 
lieutenant of the minor king throughout the kingdom, 
and head of the council under the queen's authority, 
(and, in his abſence, the prince of Cox?) that the 

ueen's council ſhould be compoſed of the duke ge 
th Mazarin (for whom Richelieu had pro- 
cured a cardinal's cap, by the king's nomination, 
about a year before), the chancellor of France, the 
ſaperintendant of the finances, and Chawigny, to go- 
vern the kingdom in conjunction with her, and un- 
der her, in quality of miniſters of ſtate : the kin 
cauſed this declaration to be ſigned by the queen = 
monſieur, and commanded the prince of Coxde and 
the chancellor to carry it to the parliament and cauſe 
it to be regiſtered, which was done on the 21ſt of 
April. 

be king lived after this till the x4th of May, and 
during the whole of this time he expreſſed great 
grief at the manner in which the queen his mother 
had been treated under his authority, and at the ſe- 
verity ſhewn her in being refuſed leave to return in- 
to France, which ſhe had often defered, and more 
particularly when the perſecution which had been 
carried on againſt the Catholicks in England, from 
which even her own domeſticks had not been ex- 
empted, obliged her to quit that iſland and retire to 
Cologne, where ſhe died on the zd of Fuly 1642. 
On this account alone he was greatly diſquieted, and 
ſhewed ſtrong apprehenſions of the judgment of hea- 
ven upon him. | 

At laſt this Prince died on Friday the 14th of 

May, in the 42d year of his age, being the ſame day 
whereon Henry IV his father had alſo died. 
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